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FRONTIERS IN 
GROUP DYNAMICS 


Channels of Group Life ; Social Planning and 
Action Research 


by KURT LEWIN 


In the first of these articles, those aspects of group life which can be represented as an equili- 
brium in a phase space were considered. In the discussion of social equilibrium it was emphasized 
that for understanding social events, and for planning social action, a reference from the phase 
space to the total social field is usually necessary. As an example of such an analysis of a social field, 
certain problems of social channels will be discussed briefly in this second article. We shall then 
consider some general problems of social planning, with particular reference to the role of “* action 


I. 


research ” in bringing about social change. 





A. SOCIAL 


1. If one is confronted with producing 
widespread social changes, perhaps 
changing food habits of a population 
through some method of education, 
certain basic problems of procedure 
immediately demand attention and 
require decision. 

Should one use radio, posters, lec- 
tures, or other means and methods 
for changing efficiently group ideology 
and group action? Should one 
approach the total population of men, 
women, and children who are to change 
their food habits? Or would it be 
sufficient and perhaps even more effec- 
tive to concentrate on a strategic part 
of the population? In other words, do 
all members of the population have 
equal importance in determining -what 
is eaten? If not, the more important 
obviously should get special attention. 
At first glance it would seem that the 
housewife plays a particular role in 


CHANNELS 


determining food habits. To the extent 
that this proved to be correct, an 
efficient educational campaign should 
concentrate upon housewives. Similar 
problems come up in nearly all prob- 
lems of social management. As a rule 
there is not enough time, personnel, 
and money to approach all members of 
the population which is to be affected. 
How can one find which members are 
the most important? 

In answering this question the prac- 
titioner customarily looks for persons 
in “ key positions.” Thus if an attempt 
were to be made to reduce racial dis- 
crimination in a state, one might think 
of such key persons as certain types of 
community workers, industrialists, or 
politicians and concentrate efforts on 
these crucial areas in the community. 
I happened to encounter this problem 
in change experiments for the first time 
in regard to family food habits and 





Eprtors’ Note. When Professor Lewin wrote the article which appeared in the first issue of 
HUMAN RELATIONS, he planned to follow it with a second. Before his untimely death he was 
working on the manuscript of this article. Although it was far from finished and in a very preliminary 
form, what he had written seemed sufficiently complete to warrant publication. The present organiza- 
tion of ” material has been made by the editors from the manuscript which Professor Lewin had 
prepared. 
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would like to use this example for 
analyzing some of the factors involved. 

2. Since the percentage of food that 
is wasted after it has once reached the 
family table is relatively small, one can 
state that changing food habits will be 
accomplished if one can change the 
character of the food that comes to 
the family table 

Food comes to the family table 
through certain “channels.” One 
channel, and by far the most important 
in modern urban society, is buying at 
the grocery store. There may be, 
however, a number of such channels as, 
for example, growing vegetables in the 
garden. Within these channels food pro- 
ceeds in definite steps. Figure 1 (p. 149) 
distinguishes in the buying channel a 
number of sections which correspond 
either to states of affairs or to signi- 
ficant happenings. If we consider the 
buying channel, the first segment of 
interest in this analysis is food at the 
grocery. It then proceeds into the 
segments, buying, and transportation 
home. Once the food is home the 
channel may be divided into at least 
two parallel arms corresponding to 
such alternatives as storage in the ice 
box or storage in the pantry. From 
here the food may go, with or without 
being cooked, to preparation for the 
table. Finally the food reaches the 
table. 

By and large, changing food habits 
of the family is equivalent to changing 
the food that moves through this 
channel. If, therefore, we are to make 
a realistic analysis of the most efficient 
methods for bringing about changes in 
food habits, we have to ask what are 
the factors which determine the move- 
ment of food into and through the 
channels. To approach an answer to 
this question, we may ask: (a) What 
are the patterns of forces in the various 
sections; (6) What are the main 


variables which determine the forces? 

3. If one follows the pattern of forces 
which determines the movement of food 
from one section to another, one finds 
that the buying situation plays an 
interesting role. Food does not move 
by itself but is moved directly or 
indirectly by an individual. For our 
purposes, however, it is quite per- 
missible to represent the socio-psycho- 
logical forces which influence the 
person who directs the movement of 
the food by forces acting directly on 
the food. ; 

The buying situation may be charac- 
terized as a conflict situation. Let us 
assume that food one (Figure 1) is 
attractive, that the force (fp.zr') toward 
eating is large. At the same time, 
however, the food may be very expen- 
sive, yielding an opposite force (fp spam’) 
against spending money which is also 
large. Since the opposing forces are 
both large, there will be considerable 
conflict involved in the purchase of 
this food. In the figure it is assumed 
that food number two is both unattrac- 
tive and cheap. Here, too, there will 
be conflict, but in this case the conflict 
will be small. The force toward buying 
food may be composed of a number of 
components, such as the buyer’s own 
like of the food, her knowledge of 
family likes and dislikes, or her ideas 
about which foods are “ essential.” 
The opposing forces may arise from a 
lack of readiness to spend a certain 
amount of money, a dislike of lengthy 
or disagreeable forms of preparation, 
unattractive taste, lack of fitness for the 
occasion, etc. Food is bought if the 
total force toward buying becomes 
greater than the opposing forces. Food 
number three in the figure illustrates 
such a case. Food of the type of 
number one may be called conflict food. 

In a study of food habits conducted 
during the war in a mid-western com- 
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munity, a conflict rating was prepared 
for various foods on the basis of inter- 
views with housewives. It is culturally 
significant that the average conflict 
rating was considerably higher in the 
middle economic group that in the high 
or low group. This conflict seemed to 
result from the greater discrepancy 
between the standards which this group 
wanted to keep up and their ability to 
do so in a situation of rising prices. If 
one compares, in this study, the con- 
flict ratings of different foods for the 
same group of people, one finds that 
meat stands highest for the low econo- 
mic group, whereas it is second for the 
middle, and third for the high economic 
group. These findings seem to indicate 
that the conflict between “like” and 
““ expense ” in the low economic group 
is most outspoken for meat. The 
relatively high conflict rating of vege- 
tables for the high and middle economic 
groups seem to be due to conflicting 
forces corresponding to a desire to give 
healthy food to the family and the fact 
that vegetables are less well liked, or 
less easily prepared. 

It is of the utmost importance to note 
that once food has passed through the 
segment of the channel, “ buying,” 
some of the forces change their direc- 
tion. Let us assume that the housewife 
has finally decided to buy the high 
conflict food number one. Now, the 
situation will be quite different for the 
housewife. Having invested a sub- 
stantial sum of money in the food, she 
wil! be especially insistent that the food 
safely reach the table and be eaten. 
The force against spending money, 
instead of keeping the food from 
moving through the channel, will now 
completely reverse its direction. In 
other words, the force (fp,wm’) against 
wasting money wi'l have the same 
direction as the force toward eating 
this food, or it will have the character 


of a force against leaving the channel. 

This example indicates that a certain 
area within a channel may function as 
a “gate”; the constellation of the 
forces before and after the gate region 
is decisively different in such a way that 
the passing or not passing of the unit 
through the whole channel depends to 
a high degree upon what happens in 
the gate region. This holds not only 
for food channels but also for the 
travelling of a news item through certain 
communication channels in a group, 
for movement of goods, and the social 
locomotion of individuals in many 
organizations. A university, for in- 
stance, might be quite strict in its 
admission policy and might set up 
strong forces against the passing of 
weak candidates. Once a student is 
admitted, however, the university 
frequently tries to do everything in its 
power to help everyone along. Many 
business organizations follow a similar 
policy. Organizations which dis- 
criminate against members of a minority 
group frequently use the argument that 
they are not ready to accept individuals 
whom they would be unable to promote 
sufficiently. 

4. Gate sections are governed either 
by impartial rules or by “ gate keepers.” 
In the latter case an individual or group 
is “in power ” for making the decision 
between “in” or “out.” Under- 
standing the functioning of the gate 
becomes equivalent then to under- 
standing the factors which determine 
the decisions of the gate keepers and 
changing the social process means 
influencing or replacing the gate keeper. 

The first diagnostic task in such cases 
is that of finding the actual gate keepers. 
In regard to food habits of the family, 
the answer was rather easily found. 
First of all, it is interesting to note that 
the gate keeper in the buying channel 
and the one in the gardening channel 
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was frequently different. Very often 
the decision concerning the type of 
vegetables to be planted in the garden 
was made by the husband, rather than 
the wife. Once the decision has been 
made to grow a certain food, the forces 
operating on the food to pass through 
the channel to the table are similar in 
nature to those found in the buying 
channel. Efforts to change the family’s 
eating habits, therefore, need to be 
directed towards the husband insofar 
as the family eats food grown in the 
garden. The gate keeper in the buying 
channel, on the other hand, was found 
to be most frequently the housewife, 
though in a small number of families 
within the highest economic group, it 
was found that the maids do the buying 
and thus determine what foods will 
enter the buying channel. 

This is an example of a sociological 
investigation to determine who the gate 
keeper is and therefore to determine 
whose psychology has to be studied, 
who has to be educated if a change is 
to be accomplished. We shall not 
attempt here to give a detailed analysis 
of the factors determining the forces 
acting on the gate keeper. It should 
be realized, however, that the forces 
in the gate segment of the channel will 
vary considerably, depending on who 
the gate keeper is, and upon the total 
situation within the channel. If the 
pantry and ice box are getting too full, 
for example, the forces against buying 
any food will be increased. The amount 
of food available in the buying situation 
also plays a role. The preferences and 
aversions of the other family members 
are also important, their ideology about 
eating, status considerations, difficulties 
in preparing meals, etc. 

It should be realized, however, that 
“supply and demand” in case of 
family buying as well as in larger 
economic settings does not directly 





affect the constellation at the gate. 
What counts is the effect which the 
situation in the various sections of the 
channel has on the gate keeper. (This 
is one of the reasons why a combination 
of economics with other social sciences 
is necessary for predicting actual group 
conduct.) Similarly, the effect of hus- 
band and children and any change of 
their desires will affect what comes on 
the table only to the degree that it 
affects the housewife. 

Similar considerations hold for any 
social constellation which has the 
character of a channel, a gate and gate 
keepers. Discrimination against minori- 
ties will not be changed as long as 
forces are not changed which determine 
the decisions of the gate keepers. Their 
decisions depend partly on their 
ideology, that is their system of values 
and beliefs which determine what they 
consider to be “ good” or “ bad,” and 
partly on the way they perceive the 
particular situation. Thus if we think 
of trying to reduce discrimination within 
a factory, a school system, or any other 
organized institution, we should con- 
sider the social life there as something 
which flows through certain channels. 
We then see that there are executives 
or boards who decide who is taken into 
the organization or who is kept out of 
it, who is promoted, and so on. The 
technique of discrimination in these 
organizations is closely linked with 
those mechanics which make the life 
of the members of an organization flow 
in definite channels. Thus discrimina- 
tion is basically linked with problems 
of management, with the actions of 
gate keepers who determine what is 
done and what is not done. 

5. The relation between social 
channels, social perception, and decision 
is methodologically and practically of 
considerable significance. The theory 
of channels and gate keepers helps to 
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define more precisely how certain 
“* objective” sociological problems of 
locomotion of goods and persons 
intersect with “subjective” psycho- 
logical and cultural problems. It 
points to sociologically characterized 
places, likes gates in social channels, 
where attitudes count most for certain 
social processes and where individual or 
group decisions have a particularly 
great social affect. 

The particularly impressive changes 
in food habits which were attained by 


means of group decision emphasizes 
the relation of channels to the position 
of the group and to social diagnosis. 
This relation is twofold: (a) Group 
decisions depend partly on how the 
group views the situation, and it there- 
fore can be influenced by a change in 
this perception; (6) Group perception 
of the result of social action is essential 
to decision about the next step. This 
latter point we should like to consider 
somewhat more closely by discussing 
certain problems of planning. 


B. FEEDBACK PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS AND ACTION 


1. Many channels of social life have 
not simply a beginning and an end but 
are circular in character. The large 
section of the channel which leads food 
from the grocery store into the mouths 
of the family members or into the 
garbage can is actually a part of another 
circular process. This process includes 
dishwashing, receiving money from the 
husband, and other sections of house- 
keeping which follow each other in a 
circular way. Many of the sections are 
interdependent in that finishing one 
starts the next. 

Organized social life is full of such 
circular channels. Some of these cir- 
cular processes correspond to what the 
physical engineer calls feedback systems, 
that is, systems which show some kind 
of self-regulation. One of these systems 
will be discussed here as an example of 
problems of social steering or self 
evaluation. 

2. Planned social action usually 
emerges from a more or less vague 
“idea.” An objective appears in the 
cloudy form of a dream or a wish, 
which hardly ean be called a goal. To 
become real, to be able to steer action, 
something has to be developed which 
might be called a “ plan.” The transi- 


tion from an idea to a plan presupposes 
that: (i) The objective has to be 
clarified; (ii) The path to the goal and 
the available means have to be deter- 
mined; (iii) A strategy of action has to 
be developed. These three items 
together make up the “ general plan ” 
which is to precede action. 

It should be noted that the develop- 
ment of a general plan presupposes 
“* fact-finding.” The original state of 
the idea of the goal corresponds to an 
area in the social field or the life space 
of the individual that is but little 
structured in itself (Figure 2 p. 149) and 
the relation of which to the rest of the 
field is not clearly determined. Fact- 
finding is necessary to structure the 
goal, its relation to the total setting and 
the path and means which may lead 
to the goal. On the basis of this fact- 
finding the goal is usually somewhat 
altered in light of the findings con- 
cerning the means available. 

The emerging “ general plan ” corre- 
sponds to a field (lower diagram in 
Figure 2) which contains the structure 
of the goal, and the steps to the goal in 
sufficient detail to serve as a blueprint 
for action. It is important, however, 
that such a plan be not too much 
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frozen. To be effective, plans should be 
“flexible.” The flexibility of plans 
requires the following pattern of pro- 
cedure: Accepting a plan does not 
mean that all further steps are fixed 
by a final decision; only in regard to 
the first step should the decision be 
final. After the first action is carried 
out, the second step should not follow 
automatically. Instead it should be 
investigated whether the effect of the 
first action was actually what was 
expected. 

In military terms, reconnaissance 
should provide data about where one 
now stands and whether the field has 
changed significantly. The result of 
the reconnaissance after the first step 
of action should be twofold: (i) It 
might be necessary to alter the “ general 
plan”; (ii) The basis is given for a 
final decision on the second step. After 
the second step again reconnaissance 
follows, leading again to an alteration 
of the general plan and the decision on 
the next step Figure 3 (p. 149). 

This pattern of planned group action 
is probably developed in most detail in 
the army. It is widespread, however, 
in many areas of social life, frequently 
though in a rather rudimentary form. 
To understand what kind of social 
organization is required for efficient 
planned group action one can refer to 
the pattern of certain goal seeking 
machines. 

3. During the war a multitude of 
self-steering missiles were developed, 
goal seeking machines which can reach 
their target with a remarkable degree 
of precision. Basically, these goal 
seeking machines have two components: 
one is equivalent to a sense organ, 
perhaps a radar eye; the other is an 
action organ, for instance, a gun which 
shoots bullets. If the beam from the 
target hits the eye of center, a mechan- 
ism is set into motion which automati- 


cally turns the eye to the center and 
changes the direction of the action 
organ toward the target. In other 
words, the eye functions as a steering 
mechanism. Technically this is 
achieved by so-called “ feedback ” 
processes which link three entities, 
namely: (i) the position of the target, 
(ii) the sense organ, (iii) the action organ. 
The action organ is continuously 
steered toward the goal with the help 
of the sense organ which “ seeks” to 
eliminate divergencies between action 
and goal. 

Some actions of human beings such 
as driving a car or reaching for a glass 
of water are steered by a functionally 
equivalent process. The individual 
watches the discrepancy between the 
direction of his action and the direction 
toward the goal, and this perceived 
discrepancy more or less automatically 
steers his action. 

Is there anything equivalent in social 
life to steer social action? What are 
our social sense organs? How about 


_ the steering process? 


The engineer knows of steering 
processes which have no reference to 
the outside. An example is the system 
which assures that the rudder of a 
ship follows every turn of the steering 
wheel at the captain’s bridge. This 
system lies entirely within the ship and 
has no relation to points outside. In 
administration such steering corres- 
ponds to a case where a superintendent 
reports back to the manager of the 
factory that he has carried out the 
required action of hiring an expert. 
That, of course, does not assure that 
the action has the desired effect of 
improving the course of the organisa- 
tion. Of similar nature is the following 
example: Citizens who feel that certain 
group relations do not follow an 
appropriate course get together and 
try to give the wheel a turn toward the 
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PLANNING, FACT-FINDING AND EXECUTION 
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right direction by arranging a brother- 
hood day. They are elated for having 
done a good job if the meeting was 
impressive. Perhaps, however, they 
should be compared with the captain 
who hears that his course is too much 
to the left, rushes to the wheel, turns it 
to the right and, having done so, 
goes happily to dinner. In the mean- 
time, his boat goes around in circles. 

A good number of our social or 
administrative actions are of a similar 
nature. The effort might lead to the 
satisfaction of the action but actually 
it does not reach the objective. The 
reason for the shortcoming, expressed 
in terms of feedback systems, is that all 
the inter-dependent parts of the process 
lie within the moving boat. What is 
missing is a link which steers the action 
by its effect on the outside rather than 
by the effect within the organization. 

In many fields of social management 
as, for instance, in those dealing with 
minority problems, education, con- 
ducting conferences, or committees, we 


lack signposts of exactly where we are © 


and in what direction we are moving 
with what velocity. As a result, the 
actors are uncertain of themselves, they 
are at the mercy of likes or dislikes of 
bosses, colleagues, or the public. Per- 
haps even more important, however, 
they are unable to “learn.” In a 
field that lacks objective standards of 
achievement, no learning can take 
place. If we cannot judge whether an 
action has led forward or backward, if 
we have no criteria for evaluating the 
relation between effort and achieve- 
ment, there is nothing to prevent us 
from making the wrong conclusions 
and to encourage the wrong work 
habits. Realistic fact-finding and 
evaluation is a prerequisite for any 
learning. No wonder that a recent 
survey of workers in group relations 
revealed that one of their great difficul- 


ties is their feeling of unclearness about 
what they should do. 

An efficient steering of social action 
presupposes that fact-finding methods 
have to be developed which permit a 
sufficiently realistic determination of 
the nature and position of the social 
goal and of the direction and the 
amount of locomotion resulting from 
a given action. To be effective, this 
fact-finding has to be linked with the 
action organization itself: it has to be 
part of a feedback system which links 
a reconnaissance branch of the organi- 
zation with the branches which do the 
action. The feedback has to be done 
so that a discrepancy between the 
desired and the actual direction leads 
“automatically” to a correction of 
actions or to a change of planning. 

Accounting systems in business are 
designed to function as reconnaissance 
parts in the feedback system of a social 
group. The effectiveness of these and 
other methods of fact-finding depend 
upon the frequency with which the 
reconnaissance is carried out, whether 
it reaches the really essential data, 
whether the reconnaissance is trans- 
mitted to a sufficiently powerful level 
in the hierarchy of steering, without 
channeling so many fact-findings into 
that steering group that it is over- 
burdened. 

4. The research needed for social 
practice can best be characterized as 
research for social management or 
social engineering. It is a type of action- 
research, a comparative research on 
the conditions and effects of various 
forms of social action, and research 
leading to sogial action. Research that 
produces nothing but books will not 
suffice. 

This by no means implies that the 
research needed is in any respect less 
scientific or “ lower” than what would 
be required for pure science in the field 
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of social events. I am inclined to hold 
the opposite to be true. Institutions 
interested in engineering, such as the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
have turned more and more to what is 
called basic research. In regard to 
social engineering, too, progress will 
depend largely on the rate with which 
basic research in social sciences can 
develop deeper insight into the laws 
which govern social life. This “ basic 
social research” will have to include 
mathematical and conceptual problems 
of theoretical analysis. It will have to 
include the whole range of descriptive 
fact-finding in regard to small and 
large social bodies. Above all, it will 
have to include laboratory and field 
experiments in social change. 

Field experiments are basically not 
different from laboratory experiments. 
An experiment as opposed to a mere 
descriptive analysis tries to study the 
effect of conditions by some way of 
measuring or bringing about certain 
changes under sufficiently controlled 
conditions. The objective is to under- 
stand the laws which govern the nature 
of the phenomena under study, in our 
case the nature of group life. 

A change (ch) refers to the difference 
between a preceding situation (S) and 
a following situation which has emerged 
out of the first as a result of some inner 
or outer influences. (Ch = S after 
—Sbefore). A law is found if this change, 
ch, can be linked to a function, f, of 
certain factors x and y which are found 
to be responsible for that change. Not 
all laws have this form. However, this 
form represents one of the simplest 
patterns of a law and characterizes also 
a certain type of experimental pro- 
cedure and analysis. 

This type of experiment, whether 
laboratory or field experiment, has as 
its objective the study of three situations 
or processes, namely: (a) the character 


of the beginning situation, (6) some 
happenings designed to bring about 
certain change, (c) a study of the end 
situation to see the actual effect of the 
happening on the beginning situation. 
A diagnosis of the before and after 
situation permits us to define the change 
or effect; studying the happening 
should be designed to characterize the 
factors which brought about this change. 

It is obvious that the quality and 
exactness of the conclusions that might 
be drawn cannot be larger than the 
degree to which all three parts of the 
process can be analyzed. It demands 
a measurement of the situation before 
and after but equally a careful descrip- 
tion and analysis of those happenings 
which brought about the change. 

In case of a field experiment such as 
a workshop, this means that an analysis 
of the situation before and after the 
workshop is needed to define the 
change created by the workshop. It 
means also that the workshop itself 
would have to be described as carefully 
and accurately as possible with the 
objective of finding out as much as 
possible exactly what type of happening 
had created this change. 

Here, I feel, research faces its most 
difficult task. To record the content of 
the lecture or the program would by 
no means suffice. Description of the 
form of leadership has to take into 
account the amount of initiative shown 
by individuals and subgroups, the 
division of the trainees into subgroups, 
the frictions within and between these 
subgroups, the crises and their outcome, 
and, above all, the total management 
pattern as it changes from day to day. 
These large-scale aspects, more than 
anything else, seem to determine what 
a program of action will accomplish. 
The task which social scientists have 
to face in objectively recording these 
data is not too different from that of 
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the historian. We will have to learn to 
handle these relatively large units of 
periods and social bodies without 
lowering the standards of validity and 
reliability to which we are accustomed 
in the psychological recording of the 
more microscopic units of action and 
periods of minutes or seconds of 
activity. 

One of the difficulties which a des- 
cription of happenings as extended as 
the workshop presents to the psycholo- 
gist is the mere size. Historians have 
been accustomed to dealing with units 
of decades and hundreds of years. 
Psychologists have been more 
accustomed to minutes and seconds. 
The particular meaning which the term 
analysis had to the scientist in the 
nineteenth century and in the beginning 
of the twentieth, has identified scientific 
procedure to many psychologists with 
procedures which deal with minute 
time periods. It is only recently that 
some of us have lost the prejudice 
according to which the description of a 


large unit is less scientific than the: 


description of a small unit. 

Even those among us who in prin- 
ciple do not like to discriminate against 
large units have to face a task which is 
new and a bit frightening even to the 
brave soul. It raises the question: can 
we hope to use as objective a des- 
cription and measurement of large 
social units as we have been able, at 
least to the degree we have learned to 
characterize and measure small units? 
Is there any way to keep up our 
standards of reliability and objectivity? 
At present I feel the social scientist is 
threatened by the Scylla of losing his 
“ objectivity’ by the attempt to deal 
with sufficiently large and meaningful 
units on the one hand, and by the 
Charybdis of losing the “ validity” of 
his study by dealing with inadequate 
and frequently too small units. 





5. Any research program set up 
within the framework of an organiza- 
tion desiring significant social action 
must be guided closely by the needs of 
that organization, and must help define 
those needs more specifically. Usually 
there will be three kinds of problems 
to which the research staff must apply 
themselves: 

Immediate problems. There will be a 
number of problems requiring some 
immediate program of action. Ex- 
perience has shown that the research 
social scientist can make two con- 
tributions here: (a) As consultants on 
methods of action. The accumulation 
of scientific findings concerning social 
action techniques is mounting daily 
and only a technician in this field can 
be expected to keep up with them. 
(6) As evaluation experts. Major 
actions should not be launched without 
proper provisions being made for the 
evaluation of the success of the action 
and for the discovery of more effective 
modifications which may be found. 
Adequate evaluation is a_ technical 
research problem. 

Pre-testing. Pre-testing by experi- 
mental trying-out of certain potential 
lines of action with properly selected 
groups and adequately defined controls 
is one of the most practical refinements 
of science, and one of the surest guides 
to sound administrative policy. 

Long-term policies and action pro- 
grams. As research proceeds, it will 
become more and more valuable for 
determining long term policies and 
action programs. By delegating to the 
research worker certain responsibilities 
and freedoms to carry on what is 
sometimes called “ pure research” in 
a general area of dynamics it is safe 
to assume that certain basic data for 
long term planning will gradually 
emerge. While research of this type 
sometimes does not look immediately 
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“* practical,” those in the past who have 
backed this line of activity have reaped 
a rich harvest of efficiency, economy 
and effectiveness. 

6. Obviously social management in 
the various areas of modern society 
have to face a tremendous task. Its 
solution presupposes social fact-finding 
of an unheard of magnitude. It 
requires basic research about social 
steering systems. The fear of fascism 
seems to have driven some people into 
the greatest kind of misunderstanding 
which identifies democracy with plan- 
lessness. The survival and development 
of democracy depends not so much 
on the development of democratic 
ideals which are wide-spread and strong. 
Today, more than ever before, democ- 
racy depends upon the development of 
efficient forms of democratic social 
management and upon the spreading 
of the skill in such management to the 
common man. 

The social scientists, perhaps more 
than the natural scientists, have to learn 
to be unafraid and at the same time 
fair-minded. To my mind, fair- 
mindedness is the essence of scientific 
objectivity. The scientist has to learn 
to look facts straight in the face, even 
if they do not agree with his prejudices. 
He must learn this without giving up 
his belief in values, that is, without 


regressing to the pre-war cynicism of 
the campus. He has to learn to under- 
stand how scientific and moral aspects 
are frequently interlocked in problems, 
and how the scientific aspects may still 
be approached. He has to see realisti- 
cally the problems of power, which are 
interwoven with many of the questions 
he is to study, without his becoming a 
servant to vested interests. His realism 
should be akin to courage in the sense 
of Plato, who defines courage as wisdom 
in the face of danger. 

The problem of our own values, 
objectives, and of objectivity are 
nowhere more interwoven and more 
important than in action-research. 
Fortunately the work of social scientists 
during the war has created in a good 
many people just this spirit. 

Research in group dynamics is, as a 
Tule, group research. It requires the 
cooperation of persons who steer 
group life and who record and measure 
various aspects of group life. One 
cannot overemphasize the importance 
of the spirit of cooperation and of 
social responsibility for research on 
group processes. To my mind it is 
equally important that the same spirit 
of cooperation dominate the relations 
between the various institutions which 
happily have become active in this field. 
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THE ROLE OF GROUP 
BELONGINGNESS IN A VOTING 
SITUATION*® 


By LEON FESTINGER** 





INTRODUCTION © 


It has been emphasized many times by psychologists, sociologists, and anthropolo- 
gists that the feeling of belonging to groups is an important determinant of the 
behavior of individuals in our culture. Most people would agree about the 
importance of group membership in the life of individuals. People join clubs, 
are proud of their country, are proud of their city, feel themselves identified with 
various groups or classes of people, or feel themselves identified with various 
movements or ideologies or traditions. 

There is, however, much vagueness in the thinking about the problem of the 
role of group belongingness in an individual’s life. There is, in addition, a great 
lack of knowledge about it. 

It has been stated by some that one of the tragedies of minority groups which 
are subjected to discrimination is the fact that their members try to dissociate 
themselves from these groups and try to minimize or forget their group member- 
ship. Thus, for example, something that has been called “ self-hate” has been 
pointed out to exist among many Jews; it has been stated that many Negroes 
who rise to the top of their group and succeed in being recognized by the majority 
group do not act in the best interests of the group to which they belong. These 
observations would, to those concerned with the improvement of minority group 
status, imply a need for greater identification of the individual with his own group. 

It is clear, however, that an extreme degree of identification with a particular 
group, and pride in the accomplishments and potentialities of that group can be 
undesirable. The rise of intense nationalism may be looked on as associated with 
such a phenomenon. It may plausibly be argued that it is indeed the extreme 
identification with one group that enhances prejudice against another group. 

What, then, is the proper degree of group belongingness which should be 
achieved, and what kind of a role should group belongingness play in determining 
behavior of individuals and groups? The answer to this question does not come 
under the scope of the present study but it is clear that an answer should be based 
on knowledge about the role that group belongingness does play for various 
groups. It seems clear, for example, that Jews, Negroes, Catholics, and Pro- 
testants do not react to their own groups and are not influenced by their group 


*This study was done for the Commission on Community Interrelations of the American 





**Mr. Alex Bavelas cooperated in the planning ‘of this study in the preliminary 
experimentation. 
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belongingness in the same way or to the same extent. Just what are these 
differences and how do they manifest themselves? 

An individual’s behavior or the behavior of a group is not equally influenced 
by group belongingness or group identification in all activities. Sometimes an 
individual’s behavior seems to be very strongly influenced by a particular group 
belongingness (e.g., being a Catholic) while at other times this behavior deter- 
minant seems to be relatively absent. Likewise, sometimes individuals react 
towards others with or without reference to a particular group belongingness of 
theirs (e.g., that a person is or is not Jewish). 

An understanding of the factors which affect the degree to which we are in- 
fluenced by group belongingness in various situations seems to be extremely 
important for an understanding of the whole question. 

Feeling of group belongingness here is meant to refer to a whole complex of 
factors. Some of these are attitudes towards one’s own group and toward other 
groups, the degree to which one feels oneself to be a part of a particular group, 
and one’s perception of the position of one’s own group in the general social 
structure. 

The experiment to be reported here has used membership in two different 
groups, namely, Jewish and Catholic, as an experimental variable related to feelings 
of group belongingness. The major reason for the selection of these two groups 
for study was the fact that they both are more or less in the position of minority 
groups in our society. Thus, this additional complicating factor is at least partially 
controlled. 

PROCEDURE 


The subjects used in the experiment were all female students attending colleges 
in and around Boston. The subjects came from eight such colleges. These are: 
Tufts College, Radcliffe College, Boston University, Boston Teachers College, 
Simmons College, Emmanuel College, St. Regis College, and Northeastern 
University. The students were approached through classes or through clubs, 
with the cooperation of some people on the faculty of the colleges. The students 
were told nothing about the experiment except that it was a group experiment 
and would probably prove interesting to them. Those who wished to volunteer 
for the experiment were asked to fill out the blank which is shown in Appendix A, 


Three procedures were employed, as described below: 


(a) Small experimental groups 

Each of these groups was composed 
of ten girls. Four of these ten were 
“ paid participants ” in the experiment; 
the other six were subjects. (The fact 
that four of them were “ paid partici- 
pants” was, of course, not known to 
the subjects.) Only one girl from any 
one college was scheduled for a par- 
ticular meeting. Thus the subjects did 


not know each other when they arrived 
for the group meeting, and none of the 
subjects knew the “ paid participants.”’* 

As the subjects arrived for the group 
meeting, they were brought into the 
experimental room. The person 
running the experiments told them not 
to tell anyone else who they were, or 
what their name was, or where they 
came from. Outside of these things 





*One of the paid participants was a student from Wellesley College and consequently no 


subjects from Wellesley College were used. 


Three of the paid participants were girls 


working in a factory in Cambridge. In only one case did one of the subjects know any of the 


paid participants and this group was not used. 
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they could talk about everything they 
liked. When all ten had arrived and 
were assembled in the experimental 
room the meeting began. The person 
running the meeting started with an 
explanation of what was going to be 
done. This explanation was kept 
standard. It was as follows: 

“Each of you was chosen from a 
different college in or around Boston 
so that you would all be strangers to 
each other at the beginning of the 
experiment. Our main purpose here 
tonight is to study the way people vote. 
Consequently, we are going to have you 
vote. Since you all come from colleges, 
I assume you have all had some 
experience with college clubs. We are, 
therefore, going to ask you to suppose 
that this meeting tonight is a meeting 
of a college club to which you belong. 
This meeting is being held for the 
purpose of electing one of you as presi- 
dent of your club. 

“Most of the time when such elec- 
tions are held in real college clubs, 
there is some issue or group of issues 
which are important to the club at the 
time, and which, more or less, dominate 
the election. We are going to supply 
you with such issues tonight. We will 
run the election this way. I will tell 
you what the issue is that is important 
for the club at this particular time. 
You can then ask any questions you 
like about it. When we are all clear 
about the issue we will then have a 
nominating vote. In this nominating 
vote you can vote for anyone around 
the table. You will have ten votes to 
use in the nomination. You can use 
these ten votes anyway you like, with 
only two restrictions. The first restric- 
tion is that you cannot vote for yourself, 
and the second restriction is that you 
must use all ten votes. Outside of that 
you can do whatever you like with 





your ten votes, You could, if you want 
to, give all ten votes to one person. Or 
you could split up your votes among as 
many people and in whatever manner 
you like. After the nomination vote I 
will collect the ballots and our vote 
counter will tabulate them. He will 
then announce which two of you 
received the greatest number of votes 
in the nomination. These two will then 
be the candidates for president of the 
club. We will give each of the can- 
didates a pad of paper and a pencil and 
each will have a few minutes to jot 
down notes on what she wants to say 
about the issue on which the election 
is being run. The two candidates will 
then come to the front of the room and 
each will give a very brief talk telling 
us whatever she has thought of on the 
subject. After the speeches are finished, 
each of you will be allowed to ask 
questions of the candidates to clarify 
anything you would like to have cleared 
up. Because of time pressure, we will 
limit the number of questions anyone 
can ask to one question of each can- 
didate. After the questions have been 
asked and answered, we will have a 
final election between the two candi- 
dates. Again, for this final election, 
you will have ten votes to use, and 
again you must use all ten votes. Once 
more you can do anything you like 
with your ten votes. You could give 
all ten votes to one candidate or you 
could split your votes in any way you 
like between the two candidates. 
“Since we don’t know the names of 
anyone here, and we have to have some 
way of naming people in order to vote 
for them, we will give everyone a 
number. (Numbers were then distri- 
buted from one to ten.) We will then 
vote for everyone by number and refer 
to everyone by number. In your voting, 
put the number of the person you are 
voting for on the left-hand side of the 
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page and encircle it. Alongside of it 
put the number of votes you are giving 
that person. Be sure not to put your 
own number or your name on your 
ballot. We want the voting to be secret, 
so remember not to put any marks on 
the ballot which would identify you as 
having done the voting.” (Pads con- 
taining eight sheets of paper were then 
passed around, one to each of the ten 
girls.) 

The pads of paper for voting that 
were passed around were stapled 
together. Each pad was marked by the 
device of having the staple in a different 
position. No one ever suspected that 
the pads had been marked. After 
questions about the procedure had been 
clarified, the voting was started. Four 
elections were held in each meeting. 
Each election was accompanied by a 
different issue. The issues were: 

1. Whether or not the club should 
start a program for getting their 
members to improve their aca- 
demic’ standing. 

2. Whether or not the club should 
sponsor a lecture series on religion. 

3. Whether or not the club should 
now spend money from their 
budget to redecorate the club 
room. 

4. Whether or not the club should 
set quotas on various religious 
groups for admission to member- 
ship in the club. 

The issues were presented in that order 
in six of the groups. In the other six 
groups they were presented in the order 
2, 1, 4, 3. 

After each nomination vote the 
ballots were collected and handed to 
the vote counter. The vote counter 
made a pretense of counting and then 
announced which two had received the 
greatest number of votes. These two 
were pre-arranged and were always 
two of our “ paid participants.” In the 


first voting, participants one and two 
were the candidates. In the second 
voting, participants three and four were 
the candidates. In the third voting, 
participants one and three were the 
candidates and in the last voting 
participants two and four were the 
candidates. 

The two candidates were then handed 
pads of scratch paper and were given 
a few minutes to jot down notes. Inside 
these pads of scratch paper were 
written speeches they were to make. 
The candidates spent a few minutes 
writing on some of the blank pages 
and then came to the front of the room 
and read the speeches that had been 
prepared for them. The four pairs of 
prepared speeches are presented in 
Appendix B. These speeches were 
prepared so that both candidates were 
on the same side of the issue, both 
candidates made about the same points 
using different words, and both of 
them were quite vague in their state- 
ments. This was done to equate the 
two candidates as much as was possible. 

After the second election was over, 
the vote counter interrupted the pro- 
ceedings by saying that he had been 
having considerable trouble counting 
the votes because of the confusion of 
numbers. He claimed that some of the 
subjects had not encircled the number 
of the person they were voting for and 
had not been consistent about using 
the left-hand side of the page for the 
person and the right-hand side of the 
page for the number of votes. This, he 
said, could result in many errors and 
he asked whether something couldn’t 
be done about it. He then suggested 
the possibility of using their name. 
After much hesitation on the part of 
the person running the experiment this 
suggestion was accepted. He then 
proceeded to write on the blackboard 
everyone’s name alongside of their 
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number. While doing this he also 
wrote down their religious affiliation. 
This was done by simply asking each 
one in turn to state her name and her 
religious affiliation. After this was done 
the experiment resumed its normal 
program, the subjects being instructed 
now to use the names of people when 
they voted. 

In each group there were three Jewish 
subjects and three Catholic subjects. 
Two of the “ paid participants ” always 

as Jewish and the other two as 
Catholic. The two who were Jewish 
in one meeting were Catholic in the 
next meeting, thus, equating for 
personality differences between the 
“‘ paid participants.” 

During the progress of the meeting, 
two observers observed the behavior 
of the group along several dimensions 
that will be described later. After the 
meeting was over the subjects were 
interviewed individually. Six inter- 
viewers were used so that they could all 
be interviewed at the same time. The 
interview schedule is shown in Appendix 
C. After the interviews were finished 
the subjects were reassembled in the 
experimental room and the experiment 
was explained to them in detail. They 
were told all about the tricks that had 
been used, the purposes being explained. 
They were then asked not to talk about 
it in their colleges. Twelve such groups 
were run. 


(b) Small control Groups 


The procedure for the small control 
groups was identical with the pro- 
cedure for the small experimental 
groups except for the omission of the 
identification of each person by name 
and religion after the second election. 
In other words, in the small control 
groups the four elections proceeded 
without interruption and throughout 





the experiment everyone referred to 
everyone else by number. The issues 
were always given in the order 1, 2, 3, 
4. After the meeting was finished, each 
subject was interviewed using a some- 
what altered interview schedule. This 
interview schedule is shown in Appendix 
D. Five such groups were run. 


(c) Large experimental group 

Two major differences were intro- 
duced here; the group was larger 
and the people doing the voting were 
not also the recipients of votes. The 
group was run in the following fashion. 
Ten subjects were seated in a row at 
the front of the room. Four of these 
ten were our “paid participants.” 
The other six were divided evenly 
between Jewish and Catholic girls. 
These ten were the recipients of votes. 
The “ electorate ” consisted of nineteen 
Jewish girls and nineteen Catholic girls 
who did the voting but were not 
recipients of votes. Outside of these 
changes the procedure was identical 
with that used in the small experimental 
groups. Only the ten recipients of 
votes were identified by name and 
religion after the second election. No 
attempt at interviewing the subjects 
was made. Only one such group was 
run. 
This experimental design was 
expected to yield some answers to the 
following questions: 


(a) How does the religious identifica- 
tion affect voting behavior? 


(b) How does the content of the issue 
affect voting behavior? 


(c) How does changing the size of 
the group affect voting behavior? 


(d) What information elicited in the 
interviews would be related to 
voting behavior? 
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RESULTS OF VOTING 


1. The effect of religious identification 
on voting 

The nomination votes and the final 
election votes were tabulated according 
to the number of votes given by 
Catholics for Jews, the number of votes 
given by Jews for Jews. The average 
number of votes for Catholics would 
be ten minus the number of votes for 
Jews on any single voting. Since the 
data are always presented for the two 
votings combined, the average number 
of votes for Catholics can be simply 
determined by subtracting the average 
number of votes for Jews from twenty. 
As a basis for evaluation of the data, 
it should be remembered that if the 
votes were split equally among Catholics 
and Jews, the average number of votes 
for Jews would be equal to five for a 
single voting. 

Table I presents the average number 
of votes for Jews, before and after 
identification for the small experimental 
group, the small control group, and the 
large experimental group. The first 
column of figures gives the average 
number of votes for Jews:in the two 


nominations before identification. This 
is the sum of the average number of 
votes for Jews in the first nomination 
and in the second nomination. It 
should be remembered that the control 
groups had no identification. The data 
for the control groups are presented in 
this form for purposes of comparison 
with the experimental group. The 
second column of figures presents the 
average number of votes for Jews in the 
nominations on issue three and four, 
that is, after identification. The third 
and fourth columns of figures gives the 
same tabulations for the final election 
votes. 

It should be remembered that before 
the identification, no one knew anyone 
else’s religion or name. The division 
into Jewish and Catholic before identi- 
fication in the experimental groups is 
done on the basis of how they identified 
themselves during the identification. 
In the case of the subjects, this was their 
actual religion but in the case of the 
“ paid participants ” this depends upon 
which religion was assigned to them for 
that meeting. 























TABLE I 
Average Number of Votes for Jews Before 
and After Religious Identification** 
| Nominations Final Elections 
Before After Before After 
Experimental Votes Identi- Identi- Identi- Identi- 
Variation By fication* | fication® | Difference} fication* | fication* | Difference 
(Ni +Nz2) | (Ns+N,) (Vi4+Ve) | (Vs+V.) 
Small Experimental 
Groups Catholics pe 7.3 —3.4 10.1 6.6 —3.5 
(N= 12) Jews 9. 10.3 +05 9.2 10.2 +1.0 
Gr — Catholi 8 8 6 
‘oups ics 11.5 . —1. a i2.1 ; 
(N=s5) Jews 11.1 a4 +0.2 san 8.4 bo 
= Experimental 
roup . | Catholics 10.1 8.3 —1.8 9.7 8.6 —I.I 
(N=1) | Jews 10.6 13.2 +2.6 10.2 12.4 +2.2 


























**If the same number of votes were given to Jews and Catholics the figure in the table would be 10.0. The average 


number of votes for Catholics may be obtained by subtracting the fi 


re given from 20.0. 


*These column headings do not apply strictly to the Control Groups where there was no identification. The sub- 


headings, ¢.g. (N,-+Nz) do apply. 
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In the control groups the division 
between Catholic and Jewish again 
presents no problem for the subjects 
even though they were never identified 
in these groups. They were divided 
according to their actual religion. For 
the “ paid participants,” however, the 
division into Jewish and Catholic is 
made on the basis of which role they 
would have been assigned had there 
been an identification. This is done 
for the purpose of making the control 
group data comparable to the experi- 
mental group data. The division in the 
large experimental group was of course 
done on the same basis as in the small 
experimental group.* 

Significance of difference between 
means was determined by use of the 
““t” test. In the case of the small 
experimental groups and the small 
control groups, the group itself was 
considered the unit of sampling. All 
“t” tests in which the two means were 
calculated from the same groups or 
where the “ paid participants’ were 
the same for the two means, were 
calculated as between related measures. 
This results in eleven degrees of free- 
dom for the small experimental groups, 
and four degrees of freedom for the 
small control groups. For the large 
experimental group there are eighteen 
degrees of freedom when the “t” 
test for related measures was used. 
Unless otherwise stated, a “ p” of .01 
was the criterion for significance. 

A comparison between columns one 
and two and between columns three 
and four in Table I shows the extent 
to which the religious identification 
influenced the voting. 

In the small experimental groups, the 
effect of the identification on the 
Catholics was to reduce the average 





number of votes given to Jews in the 
nominations from 10.7 to 7.3 and in 
the final elections from 10.1 to 6.6 
Both of these differences are significant 
beyond the 1 per cent. level. The 
differences are quite marked as can be 
readily seen. Ten of the groups in the 
nominations and eleven of the groups 
in the final elections give fewer votes 
to Jews after identification. The ranges 
of shift are from +1.67 to —11.33 
and from +0.67 to —8.67 respectively. 
It is also of interest to note that the 
average number of votes before identi- 
fication represented almost a precisely 
even split between Jews and Catholics. 

The effect of the identification on 
the voting of the Jewish girls is shown 
to be quite small as compared with the 
effect on the Catholic girls. The effect 
of the identification is to shift the 
average number of votes for Jews from 
9.8 to 10.3 in the nominations and from 
9.2 to 10.2 in the final elections. Both 
of these differences are small, and 
neither of them is significant. Needless 
to say, the differences between the Jews’ 
votes for Jews and the Catholics’ votes 
for Jews are not significant before the 
identification either in the nominations 
or in the final elections, but are signi- 
ficant after identification at the 1 per 
cent. level for the final elections, and 
the 5 per cent. level for the nominations. 

The effect of the identification was to 
have the Catholics markedly and sig- 
nificantly decrease the number of votes 
they gave to Jews (increase the number 
given to Catholics) while the Jews 
showed no significant change. 

An inspection of the voting behavior 
of the small control groups now should 
be helpful from the point of view of 
comparison with what happened in the 
small experimental groups. The changes 





* The votes made by the “ paid participan 


ts’ are of course not included in the tabulations. 


Dividing them into Jewish and Catholic is done for the purpose of assigning the votes made 
by the subjects to one of these two categories. 
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from the first two nominations to the 
last two nominations are slight and 
insignificant for both Catholics and 
Jews. In the final election votes there 
are marked shifts from the first two to 
the last two elections. The Catholic 
girls change the average number of 
votes for Jews from 8.5 in elections one 
and two to 12.1 in elections three and 
four. The Jewish girls change their 
average number of votes for Jews from 
10.4 to 8.4. This shift is significant at 
the 5 per cent. level for the Jewish girls 
and at the 10 per cent. level for the 
Catholic girls. The difference between 
Catholics and Jews in the average 
number of votes for Jews in the first 
two final elections is not significant. 
The difference between Catholics and 
Jews in the last two final elections is 
significant at the 5 per cent. level. 
The results for the final elections in 
the control groups are in the opposite 
directions from the way they were in 
the small experimental groups. There 
is no ready explanation for this. It 
may be merely a chance result. An 
explanation in terms of “ chance” is 
supported by the fact that for the small 
control groups the directions of change 
are opposite in the final elections from 
what they are in the nominations. 

The comparison of the results of the 
small experimental groups with the 
results of the small control groups thus 
show clearly the effect of the religious 
identification. Without the identifica- 
tion there is either no change as the 
meeting progresses or else a change 
opposite to the direction in which the 
religious identification steers the small 
experimental groups. 

Let us now examine the results of 
the large experimental group. It will be 
recalled that this group differed from 
the others both in increase of size and 
the fact that the voters themselves were 
not recipients of votes. 
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The effect of the religious identifica- 
tion on the Catholic girls in the 
nominations is to shift the average 
number of votes for Jews from 10.1 
to 8.3. This difference is relatively 
slight and is not significant. The effect 
of the identification on the Jewish girls 
in the nominations is to shift the 
average number of votes for Jews from 
10.6 to 13.2. This difference is signi- 
ficant at the 5 per cent. level of con- 
fidence. The difference between the 
Jewish girls and the Catholic girls before 
identification in the nominations is not 
significant. The difference after iden- 
tification is significant at the 1 per cent. 
level. The shift in the final election 
votes for the Catholic girls from 9.7 
to 8.6 and for the Jewish girls from 
10.2 to 12.4 are in the same direction 
as the nomination votes but in neither 
case are they significant. The difference 
between the average number of votes 
for Jews by the Catholic girls and by 
the Jewish girls after identification 
is significant, however, at the 1 per 
cent. level of confidence, while the 
difference before identification is not 
significant. 

It is evident that a curious reversal 
has taken place. In the small experi- 
mental groups the Jewish girls did not 
show much effect of the religious 
identification while the Catholic girls 
showed a marked effect. In the large 
experimental group, however, the results 
are reversed. The Jewish girls show a 
large shift as a result of the identifica- 
tion while the Catholic girls show no 
significant change. This difference 
between the small and large experi- 
mental groups will be discussed later. 

The voting in the final election can 
be analyzed in terms of the “ paid 
participant’ to whom the votes were 
given since the four “ paid participants” 
were the same through all the groups. 
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The tabulation of these results will 
show the effect on voting for the same 
person as that person identifies herself 
as being Jewish or Catholic. These 
results are presented in Table II for the 
small experimental groups. 





somewhat different. When she identi- 
fies herself as Jewish the number of 
votes given her by Jewish subjects 
decreases slightly but the number of 
votes given her by Catholic subjects 
decreases considerably, from 5.7 to 1.4. 


























TABLE I 
Average Number of Votes for Participants in Final Elections 
| As Jewish | As Catholic 
Participant* By Jews | By Catholics By Jews By Catholics 
i | oe | oe | oe | ee ae | ee tT ae 
Th | 42 | 6r | 46 | 62 | 48 6.6 5.0 9.1 
Co | 5.2 | 6.7 | 5.0 | 4.7 | 5.8 5.8 5.4 8.6 
Mu se | ae | of 4 ee | 6.1 3.3 5.1 5.3 
Al 38 | 34 | 49 | 089 | 49 | 39 43 3.8 














*Participant Co was actually Jewish, Mu was actually Catholic, and the other two were Protestant. Inspection of 


the figures shows that the actual religion of the participants does not affect the voting. 


The number of votes for participant 
Th, when she represents herself as being 
Jewish, increases from before identifi- 
cation to after identification for both 
Jewish subjects and Catholic subjects. 
Identifying her as Jewish seemed to 
have no differential effect. When she 
represents herself as being Catholic the 
number of votes given her by Jews still 
go up about the same amount as when 
she represented herself as being Jewish. 
The number of votes given her by 
Catholics, however, increases 4.1 
points, namely, from 5.0 before identi- 
fication to 9.1 after identification. 

The results for participant Co are 
very much the same. When she iden- 
tifies herself as Jewish, there is a slight 
increase in the number of votes given 
her by Jewish subjects, while the number 
of votes given her by Catholic subjects 
stays about the same. When she 
identifies herself as Catholic, the number 
of votes given her by Jewish subjects 
stays about the same but the number 
of votes given her by Catholic subjects 
increases quite a bit, from 5.4 to 8.6. 

The results for participant Mu are 


When she identifies herself as Catholic 
the number of votes given her by 
Jewish subjects decreased considerably 
from 6.1 to 3.3, while the number of 
votes given her by Catholic subjects 
stays about the same. 

The results for participant Al are 
very much like those for participant 
Mu. When she identifies herself as 
Jewish the number of votes given her 
by Jewish subjects stays about constant, 
while the number of votes given her by 
Catholic subjects decreases from 4.9 to 
0.9. When she identifies herself as 
Catholic the number of votes given her 
by Jews decreases slightly, while the 
number of votes given her by Catholics 
stays fairly constant. 

It may be interesting to note that 
participants Th and Co, whose results 
were very much alike, had been to 
college, while participants Al and Mu, 
who were alike, but different from the 
other two girls, were both girls who were 
working as secretaries in a factory and 
had not been to college. The subjects, 
it will be recalled, were all college girls. 
The subjects were always under the 
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impression, however, that all the girls 
present were college girls. 

The two who were secretaries un- 
doubtedly created a somewhat different 
impression from the other two “ paid 
participants.” This perception of their 
being ‘‘ somewhat different ” may have 
made it easier to attribute negative 
stereotypes to them after the identifi- 
cation. 


2. The effect of content of issues on 
voting 

Two of the issues used, one coming 
before the identification and the other 
coming after the identification, dealt 
directly with topics of religion. The 
other two issues were rather remote 
from any religious question. Those 
dealing with religion will be called the 
“* religious ” issues and the others will 
be called the “ non-religious ” issues. 
Table III presents the average number 
of votes given to Jews on the “ religious” 
and on the “ non-religious ”’ issues. 


the same data for the final election 
votes. 

The results for the small experimental 
groups and for the small control 
groups can be appreciated at a glance. 
It can be readily seen that there are no 
differences between “non-religious ” 
issues and “ religious” issues in the 
average number of votes for Jews 
either among the Jewish girls or among 
the Catholic girls either on the nomina- 
tions or on the final elections. 

We may conclude that whether the 
issue was or was not directly connected 
with religion had no effect on the voting. 
This is probably due to the nature of 
the situation, namely, electing a presi- 
dent of a college club, which makes the 
social implications dominant over any 
artificially introduced issues. 

The results for the large experimental 
group are not very different. None of 
the shifts in the nomination votes from 
“* non-religious ” to “ religious ” issues 
is significant. The differences between 
the average number of votes for Jews 




















TABLE Hil 
Average Number of Votes for Jews According to Content of Issues 
| | Nominations Final Elections 
Experimental Votes “* Non- ** Non- 
Variation By | religious ”’ | ‘Religious’ | Difference | religious ” | ‘Religious’| Difference 
issues issues issues issues 
Small Experimental 
Groups Catholics 9.1 9.0 —0.1 7.8 8.9 t 1.1 
(N= 12) Jews 10.8 9.4 —1.4 8.8 10.6 1.8 
Small Control 
Groups Catholics 10.2 Int 33 II.t 9.6 —1.5 
=5) Jews In. 11.4 0.3 9.1 —0.6 
Large Experimental 
roup Catholics 9.0 9.4 +0.4 12.2 6.1 —6.1 
(N=1) Jews 12.3 1.§ —0.8 13.2 9.5 —3.7 





























The first column of figures presents 
the average number of votes for Jews 
in the nomination vote on the two 
“non-religious ” issues. The column 
after that presents the average number 
of votes for Jews on the two “religious” 
issues. Columns three and four present 


from “ non-religious ” to “ religious ” 
issues on the final election votes are 
significant but both go in exactly the 
same direction for both Jews and 
Catholics. This is probably a function 
of the particular way the meeting went 
and the specific behavior of the 
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candidates at that meeting. Probably 
no other interpretation should be put 
on this difference. It does illustrate 
effectively the danger of using just 





one group in such experimentation. 

The results for the “‘ after identifica- 
tion” elections show alone the same 
lack of significance. 


RESULTS OF THE INTERVIEW 


1. Rating of like and intelligence 


In the post-meeting interview each 
subject was asked to rate each of the 
other nine girls according to how much 
she liked her. They were asked to do 
this rating on a scale from 0 to 10, 
where 0 meant that they intensely 
disliked the other girl, 10 meant that 
they liked the other girl extremely well, 
and 5 meant neutrality. After these 
ratings had been done they were again 
asked to rate each girl on how in- 
telligently they thought that girl voted. 
They were told to guess since, of course, 
they had no knowledge of how that 
person really voted. This rating was 
also done on a scale from 0 to 10, 
where 0 meant that the other girl used 
no intelligence at all in the way she 
voted, 10 meant that the girl was very, 
very intelligent in the way she voted, 
and 5 meant that she was just about 
average. Table IV presents the average 
rating of “like” for the small experi- 


mental groups and for the small control 
groups. Four averages are presented, 
namely the average “ like ” rating that 
Jews gave to Jews, that Jews gave to 
Catholics, that Catholics gave to 
Catholics, and that Catholics gave to 
Jews. Table V presents these same 
results for how intelligently they 
thought the other girls voted. 
Significance of difference between 
these means were tested by means of the 
““t’”’ test for related measures. For the 
purpose of these tests, the group was 
considered as a unit of sampling, thus 
making the degrees of freedom for the 
small experimental groups equal to 11 
and for the control groups equal to 4. 
It can be readily seen that in the small 
experimental groups the Jews prefer 
Jews and the Catholics prefer Catholics 
in their expression of how much they 
liked each of the other girls. The 
average rating by Jews for Jews is 6.6 
while the rating by Jews for Catholics 











TABLE IV 
Average ‘‘ Like ’’ Ratings* 
| Ratings for 
Experimental Variation | Ratings by Jews Catholics 
Small Experimental | 
Groups Jews 6.6 6.0 
(N=12) | Catholics 6.3 6.9 
Small control | 
Groups Jews 6.5 5.9 
(N=5) Catholics 6.4 6.2 

















* The scale used went from 0 to 10, where 5 was defined as the “ neutral ” point, 10 as the 
“* extreme like ” and 0 as the “* extreme dislike” 


point. 
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is only 6.0. The average rating by 
Catholics for Jews is 6.3 while the 
rating by Catholics for Catholics goes 
up to 6.9. Both of these differences are 
significant beyond the 5 per cent. level. 
The same pattern may be seen in the 


affected. The effect on the “like” 
ratings and the “ intelligence” ratings 
seems, however, to be about equal for 
both groups. 

The results for the control groups 
prove to be of special interest. It 

















TABLE V 
Average ‘‘ Intelligence ’’ Ratings* 
| Ratings for 

Experimental Variation Ratings by Jews Catholics 
| 
Small Experimental | 
Groups Jews 7.0 6.4 | 
(N=12) Catholics 6.8 73 | 
Small Control | 
Groups Jews 7.1 6.3 | 
(N=5) Catholics 7.4 7.3 
| 








*The scale used went from 0 to 10, where 5 was defined as “‘ average,” 10 as “ very intelligent 
in their voting ” and 0 as “ used no intelligence in their voting.” 


ratings of “intelligence.” The Jews 
rating for Jews is higher than the Jews 
rating for Catholics and the reverse is 
true for the ratings made by the 
Catholic girls. Again both differences 
are significant. 

It is interesting to note that the 
difference between Jews’ ratings for 
Jews and Catholics’ ratings for Jews is 
not significant either for the “ like” 
rating or the “intelligence” rating. 
The difference between Jews’ ratings 
for Catholics and Catholics’ ratings 
for Catholics, however, is significant 
for both the “like” rating and the 
“intelligence” rating. It would seem 
that both groups rate the Jews equally 
but Jews lower their ratings for 
Catholics while the Catholics raise their 
ratings for Catholics. 

It will be recalled that in the actual 
voting the Jews were not significantly 
affected by the religious identification 
while the Catholics were markedly 


should be recalled that in the control 
groups there was no identification and 
no one knew anyone’s religion. It may 
be readily seen upon inspection that 
the ratings given to Jews and Catholics 
by Catholics are just about equal. 
Jews, however, still rate Jews higher 
than they do Catholics. This difference 
is significant for the ‘“ intelligence ” 
rating. In fact the average ratings by 
Jews are almost identical in both the 
small experimental groups and the 
small control groups. Since no religious 
identification was made in the small 
control groups this would seem to 
imply either that the Jews are able to, 
and do, distinguish Jews from non- 
Jews without formal identification, or 
else that there is a real preference for 
appearance or behavior patterns which 
appear in members of their own group. 
The Catholics, it is clear, do not have 
any preference for their own group 
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members except when they are openly 
identified as Catholics. 

It will also be of interest to inspect 
the average ratings of “like” and 
“* intelligence ” given to the participants 
in the small experimental groups when 
they claim to be Jewish and when they 
claim to be Catholic. These data are 
presented in Tables VI and VII. It 
may be seen that the ratings for “ like ” 
given to the participants by Jews are 
higher when the participant claims to 
be Jewish than when the participant 
claims to be Catholic for three of the 
four participants. The ratings by 
Catholics for the participants are also 





higher when they claim to be Catholic 
in three out of the four cases. 

The ratings for “ intelligence ” show 
very little difference. 


2. Recalled votes: 

In the post-meeting interview the 
subjects were asked to recall how they 
voted in each of the nominations and 
in each of the elections. These recalled 
votes were analyzed in the same way as 
the actual votes. A comparison 
between the average number of votes 
actually given to Jewish girls and the 
average number of votes recalled as 
having been given to Jewish girls are 






























































TABLE VI 
** Like *’ Ratings of ‘‘ Participants ’’ in Small Experimental Groups 
As Jewish As Catholic 
Participant By Jews By Catholics By Jews By Catholics 
Th 7.9 pA 7.6 8.4 
Co 8.0 * 6.8 6.8 7.8 
Mu 6.5 6.4 6.9 7.1 
Al 6.2 7.1 5.9 6.9 
TABLE Vil 
‘* Intelligence ’’ Ratings of ‘‘ Participants ’’ in Small Experimental Groups 
As Jewish As Catholic 
Participant By Jews By Catholics By Jews By Catholics 
Th 7.6 8.7 7.8 8.3 
Co 9.0 9.0 8.1 9.3 
Mu 7.2 7.3 7.1 7.5 
Al 5.6 5.0 5.8 7.2 
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presented in Table VIII for the small 
experimental groups and for the small 
control groups. Significance of 
difference between recalled mn actual 


recalling of fewer votes than had 
actually been given for Jews before 
identification may serve a function in 
relieving conflict feelings about being 


votes were tested using the “t” test influenced by the religious identifica- 
for related measures. tion. If they remember having given 
TABLE Vill 


Average Number of Actual and Recalled Votes for Jews 


























i Small Control Groups | Small Experimental Groups 
| (N= 5) == 12) 
By Jews By Catholics By Jews By Catholics 
| Recalled | Actual Recalled Actual || Recalled | Actual Recalled Actual 
Nominations \| | 
Before Identi- | 
fication 12.8 a II.1 IL.§ | 9.5 9.8 8.2 10.7 
Nominations Bn | 
After Identi- | | 
fication | 10.9 | 11.3 10.3 9.7 9.9 10.3 7.8 7.3 
Final Elections | 
Before Identi- | 
fication 0.4 10.1 8.5 9.6 oa. 4 9.0 10.1 
Final Blections | 
After Identi- | | | 
fication 9 | 84 | 109 21 | 95 102 | 6.4 6.6 


























It may be seen that on the whole the 
average number of votes recalled are 
very close to the average number of 
votes actually given. None of the 
differences between the actual and 
recalled votes is significant for the 
small control group. For the small 
experimental group there were two 
differences which were significant. The 
number of votes given to Jews as they 
were recalled by Catholic girls was 
significantly less than the actual number 
of votes given, both in the nominations 
before identification and in the final 
elections before identification. 

The interpretation of this result must 
depend upon what factors would in- 
fluence the recall in one direction or 
another. It will be remembered that 
the Catholic girls were strongly in- 
fluenced by the religious identification 
so that after the identification they gave 
Significantly fewer votes to Jewish girls 
than they had before. Thus the 


fewer votes to Jews all the way along 
both before and after identification then 
there is no recall of having been 
influenced by the identification. Some 
weight is lent to this interpretation by 
the fact that a “fairness ideology” 
came out strongly in the post-meeting 
interview. Most of the girls denied 
having been influenced and many 
stated that they had taken precautions 
to be fair about it and not to let the 
identification influence them. 

An alternative hypothesis may be 
advanced which is also consistent with 
these facts. The recall of fewer votes 
for Jews before identification may have 
been caused by the same factors which 
caused the decrease in votes for Jews 
after identification. More specifically, 
knowing their religion, it seems im- 
probable to them that they gave Jews 
as many votes as they did. The dis- 
tortion in recall then ensues. 
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3. Results of control groups on guessed 
religion 

The last question in the post-meeting 
interview for the control groups asked 
the subjects to guess the religion of 
each person in the group and to rate 
the certainty of their guess. The ratings 
of certainty were made on a scale from 
0 to 10 where 10 meant complete 
certainty and 0 meant complete un- 
certainty, a pure guess. Table IX 
presents these data together with the 
* like ” ratings, “ intelligence ” ratings, 
and nomination votes according to 
guessed religion. The final election 
votes were not tabulated according to 
guessed religion because only two 
candidates were present and the results 
would be quite unreliable. 

No tests of significance were 
attempted on these data because of the 
necessarily uncertain character of the 
data and the fact that there were only 
five control groups. Since different 
individuals guessed different numbers 
of people to be Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant all individuals and groups 
are not equally represented in the 





averages. The data should be regarded 
as only tentative. 

The first two rows in the table give 
the number of peopie who were guessed 
to be Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant 
by the Jewish and Catholic subjects. 
It is interesting that these figures are 
about the same for both the Jewish 
and Catholic subjects. It is very 
probable that in guessing a person’s 
religion, one is influenced by some idea 
of the prevalence of these religions in 
the general population. 

The next pair of rows show the per 
cent. of guesses that were correct for 
Jewish and Catholic. A greater per- 
centage of guesses about Jews were 
correct than about Catholics. Guesses 
that someone was Jewish were correct 
61 per cent. of the time by Jewish girls 
and 67 per cent. of the time by Catholic 
girls. Guesses that someone was 
Catholic were correct 41 per cent. of the 
time by Jewish girls and 29 per cent. 
of the time by Catholic girls. It is 
doubtful whether the differences 
between 61 and 67 per cent. and between 
41 and 29 per cent. are worthy of 


TABLE IX 
Data According to Guessed Religion by Voters in Control Groups 





























| Guessed to be 

Guessed b | 

: 4 | Jewish Catholic Protestant 

Average Number Jews _ 1.5 as 4.2 

Guessed Catholics | 1.2 3.4 43 

Per cent. Correct Jews 61 41 
Catholics 67 29 

Average Certainty of Guess Jews — 6.7 5.9 5.0 
Catholics 7.0 §.2 37 

** Like” Rating Jews _ 7.2 6.0 6.3 
Catholics ; 6.6 6.5 6.4 

** Intelligence ” Rating Jews 7. 5.9 71:3 
Catholics &8 7.4 7.4 

Nomination 1 +Nomination 2 Jews _ 4:5 1.0 2.9 
Catholics 4.0 1.8 1.9 

Nomination 3 +Nomination 4 Jews 5. 1.4 2.5 
Catholics 33 1.9 1.4 
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mention.* The correctness of the 
guesses concerning religion were tabu- 
lated only for the subjects and not for 
the guesses about the “ paid partici- 
pants.” 

The next two rows give the average 
ratings of certainty of guess. Both 
the Jewish and Catholic subjects are 
most certain of their Jewish guesses. 
The next greatest degree of certainty 
is in connection with guesses of 
Catholic. The certainty of guess seems 
to be directly related to the presumed 
homogeneity of the group. 

The average “ like ” ratings for those 
who are guessed to be Jewish, Catholic 
and Protestant are shown in the next 
pair of rows. It is clear that the Jewish 
girls like better those they guess to be 
Jewish than those they guess to be 
Catholic or Protestant. The Catholic 
girls, on the other hand, show no 
differential preferences. It should be 
emphasized in connection with these 
results that the ratings for “ like” and 
the ratings for “ intelligence” were 
asked in the first question in the inter- 
view while the question about guessing 
religion was the last question in the 
interview. Thus any differences among 
those they guessed to be Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant that appeared 
in the “ like ” ratings or in the “ intelli- 
gence” ratings or in the actual votes 
during the experiment would have to 
be on the basis of spontaneous identi- 
fication along religious dimensions. 
The average intelligence ratings given 
in the next pair of rows show essentially 
the same pattern although it is less 
clear cut. 

The actual votes in the nominations, 
according to guessed religion, are given 
in the next two pairs of rows. Both 


Jewish and Catholic girls give more 
votes to those they guessed are Jewish. 
This result seems to point to real 
differences in behavior on the basis of 
which religion is guessed. That there 
is similarity between Jews and Catholics 
on this is suggestive and seems wort h 
further study. 


4. ‘* Who would have won the election?”’ 

One of the questions in the post- 
meeting interview was, ““ Who do you 
think would have won the election on 
the quota issue if it were a real election 
in an actual college club?” Thirty- 
four of the thirty-six Jewish girls 
responded to the question. Twenty-one 
said the Catholic candidate would 
have won and thirteen said the Jewish 
candidate would have won. All thirty- 
six of the Catholic girls responded to 
the question. Nineteen of them said 
the Jewish candidate would have won 
and seventeen said the Catholic can- 
didate would have won. The difference 
is fairly small, however, and is not 
significant as measured by a Chi 
Square test. 


5. Suggestions about changing procedure 
of meetings 

In the post-meeting interview the 
subjects were asked what changes they 
might suggest “to make the meetings 
better.” Their responses have been 
categorized into eight categories, the 
frequencies of which are shown in 
Table X (p. 1-70). Six Jews and seven 
Catholics say it would have been better if 
there had been no identification. Six Jews 
but no Catholics say that they approve 
of the identification. Four Jews and 
three Catholics say that there are no 
changes they would suggest. Four 
Jews and four Catholics suggest 





*It might seem that the difference between 67 per cent. and 29 per cent. is greater than the 


difference between 61 per cent. and 41 per cent. 


The difference is actually negligible because of 


the probabilities of correct guesses by chance. These probabilities, corresponding to the obtained 
67 per cent., 29 per cent., 61 per cent. and 41 per cent., are in order .33, .22, .22 and .33. 
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physical changes in the set up, such as 
different shaped tables. Eleven Jews 
and thirteen Catholics make comments 
about the content of the issues. Three 
Jews and fourteen Catholics say there 


persons but would rather not have 
their religion brought out in the 
meeting. 

The difference between the Jews and 
Catholics suggests that the attitude 
































should have been more mingling and toward the religious identification 
TABLE X 
Suggestions About Meeting Changes 
Category Jews Catholics 

Leave out religious identification 6 7 
The religious identification was a good thing 6 0 
No changes 4 3 
Suggestions about changing physical conditions 4 4 
Comments on content of issues 11 13 
There should be more pre-meeting mingling | 3 14 
There should be less pre-meeting mingling | 4 0 
Comments on disturbance such as noise, | 

lights, etc. 3 3 











getting together and getting to know 
each other before the meeting started. 
Four Jews and no Catholics say that 
there should have been less pre-meeting 
mingling. Three Jews and _ three 
Catholics mentioned disturbances, such 
as noise, buzzers, etc. Some of these 
differences are quite startling. The fact 
that no Catholics approve of the identi- 
fication while six Jews do, together with 
the fact that fourteen Catholics com- 
pared to three Jews suggest that there 
should be more pre-meeting getting 
together and getting to know each 
other is very suggestive. One inter- 
pretation might be that the Catholics 
tend to be in favor of knowing the other 


might be a factor influencing the way 
they voted. Accordingly the mean 
changes in average number of votes 
for Jews in nomination and final elec- 
tion votes were calculated for those 
who said either that there should be no 
religious identification or less pre- 
meeting mingling and for those who 


said that they either approved of the — 
religious identification or that there” 
should be more pre-meeting mingling. 
The results are presented in Table XI. 
It can be seen that those who said they 
did not want religious identification or 
pre-meeting mingling 
changed more in the direction of voting” 
for their own group than do those who- 


wanted less 
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say they approve of the identification 
or are in favor of more pre-meeting 
mingling. This holds for both the 
Jewish and the Catholic girls in both 
the nominations and the final elections. 
Using a conservative test for signi- 


in their voting. In response to this 
question ten Catholics and five Jews 
said that they had been influenced. 
Three of the Jewish girls who had 
spontaneously said they had been 
influenced by the religion in question 


TABLE XI 


Average Change in Votes for Jews from Before to After Identifiction for Groups 
Making Different Comments on Meeting Procedure 

















Jewish | Catholic 
Change in ¢ in Change in ¢ in 
Nominations elections Nominations elections 
No idoutitoation or Less Pre- 
Meeting Mingling +3.9 +5.0 —5.5 —4.0 
Agprove of Identification or More 
re-Meeting Mingling +0.4 —2.8 —3.1 3.3 














ficance of difference between means 
based on rank ordering of scores,* the 
difference for the Jews on the final 
election is significant at the 5 per cent. 
level. 

This certainly seems to suggest that 
criticism of the identification or other 
statements indicating that they would 
like less knowledge about the individuals 
may be an attempt to hide the fact that 
they were influenced in favor of their 
own group. It may also be a guilt 
reaction to having been influenced. 


_ 6. Admission of influence oa religious 


identification 
Question four in the post-meeting 
interview asked the subjects what 
things had influenced them in the 
nominations and in the election. In 
answer to this question four Catholics 


_ and four Jews spontaneously said that 


influenced them. In 


) question eight of the interview they were 


, asked directly whether they were 
influenced by the religious identification 





* Festinger, L. The significance of difference 
between means without reference to frequency 
toe function. Psychometrika 1946, ii, 
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number four denied it when asked about 
it in question number eight. Of the 
four Catholic girls who spontaneously 
said they were influenced by religion 
on number four, one denied it on 
question number eight. 

Those who stated they were in- 
fluenced by the religious identification 
did not differ in their voting behavior 
from those who stated they were not 
influenced. This lack of relationship 
probably indicates that the influence 
of the religious identification is not a 
consciously verbalized phenomenon. 


7. Belief that others were influenced 


In question number five of the post- 
meeting interview, the subjects were 
asked what they thought influenced 
others in their voting. In response to 
this question eleven of the Catholics 
and nineteen of the Jews mentioned 
religious factors. On question number 
eight they were asked directly which of 
the others they thought were influenced 
by the religious identification. In 
response to this question fifteen of the 
Catholics believed that some of the 
others had been influenced while eleven 
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Jews believed some of the others had 
been influenced. 

Four of the eleven Catholics who 
mentioned religion in response to 
question number five said none of the 
others was influenced when responding 
to question number eight. Eleven of 
the nineteen Jews who mentioned 
religion in question number five said 
that none of the others was influenced 
when responding to question number 
eight. Again we observe a lack of 
correspondence between the answers 
to the two questions. Again the 
answers to these two questions are 
completely unrelated to the actual 
voting which they did. 


8. Ratings from the interviews 

On the basis of the entire post- 
meeting interview, ratings were made 
of the emotional effect resulting from 
the religious identification. These 
ratings were made on a scale from one 
to ten where ten represented high 
emotional effect and one represented 
low emotional effect. These ratings 
were made by two raters independently. 
The product moment correlation be- 
tween the independent ratings is .69. 
While this reliability coefficient is not 
extremely high, it indicates that the 
ratings are serviceable. 

Another score was derived from the 
interviews based upon how soon the 
subject spontaneously mentioned 
religion and its influence upon behavior. 
The interview was divided up into 
sections and scores ranging from one to 
fifteen were assigned depending upon 
where religion was discussed spon- 
taneously by the subject first. A score 
of one would indicate that it was dis- 
cussed right at the beginning of the 
interview. A score of fifteen would 
mean that the question was not brought 
up by the subject until the very end of 





the interview. This score can be 
interpreted as indicating the saliency 
of the religious question for the subject; 
the lower the score, the more salient 
the question is. 

The raters were, of course, instructed 
to ignore saliency in their ratings of 
emotional effect. 

It is interesting to note that the 
correlation coefficient between the 
saliency Score and the rating of emo- 
tional involvement is —.51 for the 
Jewish subjects and —.58 for the 
Catholic subjects. In other words, the 
greater the emotional effect, the greater 
the saliency. 

There is some evidence from these 
two measures to show that the Jewish 
subjects were somewhat more emotion- 
ally affected by the identification than 
were the Catholic subjects. The mean 
rating for the Jewish subjects was 5.80 
whereas the mean rating for the 
Catholic subject was 5.28. Testing for 
significance of difference between these 
means yields a “t” of 1.78 which is 
significant at about the 10 per cent. 
level. 

There is also a_ corresponding 
difference between the two groups on 
the saliency measure. The mean saliency 
score for the Catholic subjects was 9.4 
and for the Jewish subjects was 7.7. 
It will be recalled that the lower score 
indicates higher saliency. The “t” 
test for significance of difference be- 
tween these two means is 1.63 which is 
again significant at about the 10 per 
cent. level. 

This suggestion that the Jewish 
subjects were more concerned with the 
religious question and were more 
emotionally affected by it during the 
experiment will be discussed in detail 
later when we attempt some organiza- 
tion and theoretical interpretation of 
the results. 
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9. Characteristics attributed to other 
girls 

In the first question of the interview 
the subjects were asked to describe the 
main characteristics of each of the 
other girls in the group. Table XII 
presents the tabulations of these 
responses for the small experimental 


good intellectual ability. The com- 
parable figures for Jewish characteriza- 
tion of Catholic girls and Catholic 
characterization of Jewish and Catholic 
girls are all 22 per cent. The per cent. 
of girls to whom Jews and Catholics 
attributed bad intellectual ability are 
approximately 10 per cent. and 3 per 


















































TABLE XII 
Personality Characteristics Attributed to Other Girls 
By Jews By Catholics 

% Agreement To To. To To. 

between raters Jews Catholics Jews Catholics 
Good Intellectual Ability 87 35%(51) 22% (39) 22%(40) 22%(31) 
Bad Intellectual Ability 69 10%(14) 9%(16) 4%(7) 2%(3) 
Good Social Ability 77 15%(21) 11%(19) 18%(32) 11%(16) 
Aggressive 58 10%(15) 7%(13) 9%(16) 4%(6) 
Submissive 57 7%(10) 10%(18) 10%(18) 6%(9) 
Leadership Qualities 89 $%(7) 3%(5) 7%(13) 9%(13) 
Good Personality 69 20%(28) 20% (36) 18%(32) 30% (43) 
groups. Reliability of the categoriza- cent. respectively. There is no differ- 


tion was calculated as per cent. agree- 
ment of two independent workers. 
The reliability of the seven categories 
having appreciable frequencies range 
from 57 per cent. to 89 per cent. 
agreement. There were four Jewish 
and five Catholic girls for each Jew to 
characterize and five Jewish and four 
Catholic girls for each Catholic to 
characterize. This makes the total 
number of possible responses in any 
category (the categories are, of course, 
not mutually exclusive) 144, 180, 180, 
and 144 respectively. The percentages 
in the table are based on these totals. 
The figures in parentheses are the 
actual frequencies of occurrence. 

No attempt at gauging the statistical 
significance of these results is made. 
They are regarded as being merely 
suggestive. 

It is interesting to note that 35 per 
cent. of the Jewish girls characterized 
by other Jewish girls were said to have 


is 


ence, however, in whether they allocate 
these statements to Jews or Catholics. 
The result of these two categories of 
good intellectua] ability and bad in- 
tellectual ability would seem to indicate 
that the Jewish girls are more con- 
cerned about evaluating intellectual 
ability than are the Catholic girls and 
that the Jewish girls tend to think of 
Jews as having good intellectual ability. 
The category of good social ability 
seems to show few differences. There 
might be a slight tendency for Jews and 
Catholics both to comment more about 
the good social ability of Jews than 
they comment about the good social 
ability of Catholics. The result for 
comments concerning aggressiveness 
are very interesting. Although the 
differences are quite small, they are in 
line with the common idea of stereo- 
types about Jews. Both Jewish and 
Catholic girls say that Jews are more 
aggressive than are Catholics. It is 
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mentioned very infrequently, however. 
The differences in the category of sub- 
missiveness are slight and undoubtedly 
deserve little attention. The same is 
probably true of the category of leader- 
ship qualities. The category of good 
personality shows the Catholics des- 
cribing other Catholics as having this 
quality more than any of the other 


groups. 


A summary of these findings might 
be stated as follows: There is more 
concern among the Jewish girls about 
intellectual ability and they rate other 
Jews as having good intellectual ability 
more frequently than others. The 
Catholic girls seem to be more con- 
cerned with good personality qualities 
and rate other Catholics as having them 
more frequently than they do others. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


We shall briefly review and discuss 
each of these major findings and then 
attempt a theoretical organization. The 
organization of these results must make 
an attempt to bring together ail of the 
major findings from the experiment. 

1. In the small experimental groups 
the Jews do not change their voting 
significantly as a result of the religious 
identification while the Catholics 
change their voting in favor of their 
own group. There are various possible 
interpretations of this finding. On the 
basis of this alone one might incline 
to the view that the Jews simply do not 
favor their own group; or one might 
assume that the Jewish girls are 
“* fair” in their voting and do not allow 
their religious preference to influence 
their actual voting behavior, while the 
Catholics do. 

2. The changes observed in the small 
control groups are probably random. 
One of the changes is significant at the 
5 per cent. level, namely that Jews vote 
less for other Jews as the experiment 
progresses. The results of the small 
control group tend to emphasize the 
significance of the results of the small 
experimental groups. 

3. In the large experimental group 
the Catholics do not change signi- 
ficantly as a result of the identification 
while the Jewish subjects change in 
favor of their own group. There should 


be some hesitancy about accepting this 
result as “real” because of the fact 
that it is based upon only one group. 
It could be subject to chance fluctuations 
in the composition of the group or to 
uncontrolled factors in the procedure. 
If the result is a ‘‘ real ’ one, then there 
is some difference between the large 
experimental group and the small 
experimental groups which has made 
for a virtual reversal of the results. 
The large experimental group is much 
larger than each of the small experi- 
mental groups. The people doing the 
voting in the large experimental group 
were not identified. Only the ten 
people who were recipients of votes 
were identified according to religious 
affiliation. The combination of these 
two circumstances would make for 
greater anonymity of the individual 
and less weight of the individual in 
the election results. The other major 
difference lies in the fact that those who 
were doing the voting in the large 
experimental group were not also the 
recipients of votes. 
more of an “ audience participation ” 
than was the case in the small experi- 
mental groups. It is necessary to relate 
these differences in the procedure to 
the differences in the voting behavior. 


This makes for © 


With the results of the large experi- | 


mental group in mind one can no longer 
offer the explanations that the Jews 
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do not favor their own group or that 
the Jewish girls do not allow the 
religious identification to influence their 
voting. 

4, The content of the issues has no 
effect on the voting behavior. This, of 
course, must be restricted to the range 
of content of issues sampled in the 
present study and the conditions under 
which the study was done. It certainly 
seems quite likely that some differences 
in issue content would affect the voting 
behavior. At least, however, within the 
limits of this study, no effect of this 
variable was found. 

5. Interviews in the small experi- 
mental groups show that the Jews 
preferred other Jews in the group to 
Catholics, and the Catholics preferred 
other Catholics to Jews. A comparison 
of this result with the actual voting 
makes it clear that at least for the 
Jewish group the voting was not in 
accordance with expressed “ liking.” 
For the Catholics the voting was in 
line with expressed preference. 

6. The same interview data on the 
small control groups show the Jewish 
girls still preferring other Jews to 
Catholics, while the Catholic girls show 
no such preference. There seems to be 
at least two possible interpretations of 
this result. There may be real behavior 
or appearance differences between the 
Jews and Catholics which make the 
Jews prefer other Jews without knowing 
about their religion. On the other hand 
it might mean that the Jewish girls are 
making spontaneous and _ successful 
attempts at identification of the other 


_ girls in the group in terms of their 


religious affiliation. 
7. In the small experimental groups, 
the Catholic girls recall having given 


fewer votes to -Jews before the identi- 


fication than they had actually given. 


_ This may be merely the result of 


inadequate _recall in a 


resulting 


confusion of the “ before identification ” 
and the “after identification” elec- 
tions; the same dynamic factors may 
be influencing the recall as influenced 
the voting. It might, on the other hand, 
reflect a distortion in recall because of 
conflict or guilt feelings about having 
been influenced by the identification. 
Recalling fewer votes before the iden- 
tification than had actually been given 
results in recalling less change as a 
result of the religious identification 
than had actually occurred. 

8. In the small control groups which 
had no identification, both Jewish and 
Catholic girls are more accurate in 
their guesses about other people being 
Jewish than they are in their guesses 
about other people being Catholic. 
They are also more certain of their 
guesses about other people being 
Jewish than they are about their other 
guesses. This seems to be evidence 
that Jews are more easily identifiable 
than Catholics. 

9. The interviews in the small control 
groups show that the Jewish girls prefer 
those they guess to be Jewish. This 
certainly seems to indicate either that 
the Jewish girls are making spon- 
taneous attempts at religious identi- 
fication or else that when asked to 
guess, they guess those to be Jewish 
whom they like better. The Catholics, 
on the other hand, show no preference 
according to religion as guessed in the 
interview. In the small control groups 
both Jewish and Catholic girls give 
more votes to those they guess are 
Jewish than they do to others. 

10. There is some evidence that the 
Jewish girls on the whole are more 
emotionally affected by the religious 
identification than are the Catholic 
girls. 

The general picture given by the 
preceding ten paragraphs might be 
stated as follows: The Jewish girls are 
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more conscious of the religious question. 
The Catholic girls react strongly in 
favor of their own group when open 
identification according to religious 
affiliation is made and when they them- 
selves are also identified. The Jewish 
girls tend to react in favor of their own 
group either when no open identifica- 
tion is made or when they themselves 
are not identified according to religious 
affiliation. 

It is necessary to discuss the relation- 
ship between group belongingness and 
such behavior as how a person votes. 
Why should a strong feeling of group 
belongingness influence a person to 
want to elect one of his own group as, 
for example, president of a college club. 

A feeling of group belongingness, to 
a large extent, means accepting the 
culture and goals of the group to which 
one belongs. In a mixed group, where 
the “ cultures ” of the various members 
are not the same, one perceives a better 
chance of achieving one’s goals if a 
member of one’s own group is in a 
steering or power position. In other 
words, for them it would be a better 
club if a member of their group 
was in the position of president, or 
some similar power position. This 
would undoubtedly operate whether or 
not the “culture” of the group was 
specifically oriented toward prestige, 
status and social power. . 

The theoretical explanation of the 
results obtained in these experiments 
present certain problems. At first, many 
possible theoretical explanations present 
themselves as plausible but it can be 
readily seen that they do not fit all of 
the data. We shall present several 
possible hypotheses concerning the 
nature of group belongingness among 
the Jewish subjects and among the 
Catholic subjects and point out why 
these hypotheses seem unlikely. We 
shall then present a set of hypotheses 





which seem most tenable in the light 
of the data. 

Hypothesis 1: The Jews do not form 
a cohesive group whereas the Catholics 
do. In other words, there are forces 
acting upon the Jewish subjects not to 
belong to the Jewish group whereas 
these are absent largely among the 
Catholic subjects. This hypothesis 
would attempt an explanation of the 
main result of the small experimental 
groups that after identification the 
Catholic subjects shift their votes in 
favor of Catholics whereas the Jewish 
subjects do not change their votes 
significantly. There are three items of 
data, however, which contradict this 
hypothesis. (a) In the ratings of how 
much they like the other girls in the 
group the Jewish subjects show as 
much preference for Jews over Catholics 
as ,the Catholic subjects show for 
Catholics over Jews. (b) In the control 
groups there is evidence that the 
Jewish subjects make spontaneous iden- 
tification with respect to religion and 
act in favor of their own group. There 
is no evidence that the Catholics make 
such spontaneous identification. (c) In 
the large experimental group, the Jewish 
subjects did shift their votes signi- 
ficantly in favor of their own group 
after the identification. 

Hypothesis 2: The Jewish subjects 
are not prejudiced and the religious 
identification does not affect them. 


This hypothesis would again explain — 
the main result in the small experi- © 
However, the same © 

enumerated with — 
respect to Hypothesis 1 also contradict © 


mental groups. 
three objections 


this hypothesis. In addition, there is 
evidence from the interviews that the 
religious question is more salient for 
the Jews than for the Catholics and that 
the Jewish subjects were more emotion- 
ally affected by the identification than 
were the Catholic subjects. 
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Hypothesis 3: The Jewish and 
Catholic subjects may be pretty much 
alike in other respects including degree of 
identification with their own group, but 
the ideology of fairness is stronger in the 
Jewish subjects. This hypothesis would 


/ again explain the main experimental 


result. It would also reconcile differ- 
ences between the verbally stated 
preferences (ratings of like and dislike) 
and the voting behavior. The ideology 
of fairness would be more actively 
called into play in actually making a 
choice than it would be in stating a 
verbal preference. This hypothesis 
could also be reconciled with the 
evidence that the Jewish subjects were 
more emotionally affected by the iden- 
tification since the ideology of fairness 
would be in conflict with the tendency 
“to prefer members of their own group. 
The higher emotional state would then 
be a result of the conflict. The results 
of the large experimental group, and 
the evidence of spontaneous identifica- 
tion in the control group still suggest, 
however, that this hypothesis is not 
the most probable one. 

Hypothesis 4: The Jewish subjects 
and the Catholic subjects are pretty 
much the same with respect to identi- 
fication with their own group. The 
Jewish subjects are, however, more 
personally insecure about being socially 
accepted or rejected in mixed religious 
groups than are the Catholics. It would 
seem that this hypothesis tends to 
explain most of the experimental results. 


_ The results are explained and the manner 
ith © 


in which the hypothesis is used to 
account for them are listed below: 
(a) The hypothesis seems adequate to 
explain the main experimental 
results of the small experimental 
groups and the discrepancy be- 
tween the actual voting and the 
verbally expressed preference. 
Since, if the hypothesis is correct, 
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the degree of identification with 
their own group is about equal 
for the Jewish and Catholic sub- 
jects, this would affect their 
preferences for the people in the 
group equally. In the actual face- 
to-face situation, however, and 
in actually making a choice, the 
insecurity about acceptance by 
others would make for conflict 
which would more or less 
neutralize the preference for their 
own group. The insecurity about 
the Catholics accepting them 
induces them to try to influence 
the situation by accepting the 
Catholics. The fact that their 
votes are secret is no contradiction 
to this. 


(6) The resultant conflict situation 


would be consistent with the fact 
that the Jewish subjects are more 
emotionally affected by the iden- 
tification. The identification 
would also arouse the personal 
insecurity about acceptance. 


(c) The results of the large experi- 


mental group would be consistent 
with this hypothesis. In the large 
experimental group the people 
doing the voting were more of an 
audience. They themselves were 
not being voted for and the voters 
were never identified by religion. 
In addition, the group was large 
enough so that face-to-face con- 
tacts were minimized. One would 
expect, therefore, that the in- 
security about personal acceptance 
would not be aroused in the large 
experimental group. Accordingly 
the Jewish subjects show a sig- 
nificant shift in favor of the Jews 
after identification. 

For the Catholic subjects, the 
fact that they personally are not 
identified may serve to lessen the 
degree to which they feel they 
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must behave “as Catholics.” (a) 
This would explain the lack of 
significant change as a result of 
identification for the Catholics in (d) 
the large experimental group. 

This is consistent with the fact 

that the Catholics do not make 
spontaneous identifications in the 
control groups. 

(d)It is, of course, understandable 

that the insecurity about personal 
acceptance by members of other 
religious groups would make the 
religious question more salient 

for the Jewish subject. There is (c) 
evidence which has been quoted 
from the interviews to support 
this. This greater saliency and 
importance of religion because of 
the insecurity would explain the 
spontaneous identifications in 
terms of religion that occurred in 
the control groups. 

This hypothesis about greater in- 
security concerning inter-personal rela- 
tions and acceptance in mixed religious 
groups seems to explain most of the 
data obtained. It would be of value to 
understand a little more about this 





Is this insecurity about acceptance 
a relatively constant aspect of the 


social behavior of Jewish people? 
Is the insecurity a function of 
belonging to the least favored of 
the two groups represented in the 
experiment? That is, if groups 
were constructed of Catholics and 
Protestants would the Catholics 
then show insecurity about accep- 
tance; if the groups were com- 
posed of Jews and Negroes would 
the Negroes then show this in- 
security? 

In what type of situation will this 
insecurity be aroused; in what 
types of situation will it not be 
aroused? There is some evidence 
about this in the difference 
between the small experimental 
groups and the large experimental’ 
group but a more adequate and 
complete answer to this question 
is necessary. 


(d) In a situation similar to that of the 


small experimental groups, where 
the insecurity about acceptance 
seems to be aroused, what could 
be done to modify this insecurity? 


hypothesis : 
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Appendix B 
oe CANDIDATES SPEECHES 
eople? 
on of Ia. Although this club was formed for social purposes, I think it should also 
red of be concerned with academic standing. 
in the Marks aren’t the only important thing about going to college, but they 
sroups are important. 
cs and Many of our members would appreciate the helpfulness of others in im- 
tholics proving academic standards as a part of our program. 
erie Ib. After all, students in a college are there to study as well as to get more 
would social and cultural education. ) ; 
ie ins I think that a college club should definitely encourage higher academic 
standards among its members. It will not only be helpful to the individuals 

ill this but will also improve the club itself. 

what Ila. I think that in these times of world wide trouble, every effort should be 
ot be made to emphasize the place of religious values in social living. 
idence I think this club can do its members a good service by having a lecture 
erence series on religion given by visiting lecturers of different faiths. 
re! IIb. This club is concerned with current affairs and social problems in general. 
< al The whole world seems to be in a confusion that in the opinion of many 

: people is due to a loss of clear-cut ideas of morals and ethics. 

jestion I think that as a part of our program we should have some lectures on the 

Cth value of religion given by speakers of various religious faiths. 
brew: IIIa. I think our budget could stand for some new furniture and freshening up 
ptance of others. 


We have spent little money in the last two years and the general impression 
could . 

is shabby. 
I think that the appearance of our club room is important and that we 
should improve it. 


IIIb. We’ve bought no furniture for our rooms for quite a while, and I think 
some of our pieces are getting pretty worn. 
I think that the impression that visitors get is not the best. 
I am sure that we should spend some of our money in re-covering and buying 
coomnetotl new furniture. 


et IVa. I don’t think that a quota system would be a good thing in this club. 
paeiaaes: It’s true we don’t want just anybody in the club, but I think we can do it 
jose better by having a group of people chosen by the president, talk to the 
candidate and see if they’re the kind we want. 


ikon IVb. I am against the restricting the joining of this club in terms of religion. 
I am sure, though, that there are people in any religious group that wouldn’t 
fit in. 

I would be against a quota, but I would get some rule that a committee, 
aeseeeeeees appointed by the president, after interviewing the prospective member, 
can decide whether the person should be accepted or not. 
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Appendix C 
POST-MEETING INTERVIEW FOR SMALL EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Ia. I would like you to rate each of the girls in the group according to how 
much you like her. For convenience do the rating on a scale from 0 to 10, 
where 10 means you like her extremely well and 0 means you dislike her 
extremely. (Interviewer names each girl in turn and obtains rating). 

b. Would you now rate each of the girls in terms of how intelligently you 
think they voted? Of course, you don’t know how they voted but just 
guess about it. Here 0 would mean you thought they showed no intelligence 
in the way they voted and 10 would mean you thought they were very 
intelligent in the way they voted. (Interviewer names each girl in turn 
and obtains rating). 

c. Would you now give me a brief description of each girl in terms of what 
you think her main personality characteristics are. (Interviewer names 
each girl in turn for description). 

II. On the election concerning the quota issue what points did each candidate 
make in her speech? 

III. I'd like you to try to recall how you voted each time. (Interviewer obtains 
recall for each nomination and each final election vote). 

IVa. In the nomination votes, what things influenced the way you voted? 

b. What things influenced the way you voted in the final election votes? 

V. What things do you think influenced others in the way they voted in the 
nominations and in the final elections? 

VI. Do you have any suggestions as to how we might change the procedure 
at future meetings so as to make it better and more agreeable? 

VII. If the election on the quota issue were an actual election in a real club 
which candidate do you think would have won? What kinds of people 
would have voted for each of the candidates? 

VIII. Did the knowledge of religious affiliation influence the way you voted? 
Do you think it influenced any others in the group? How? 


Appendix D 
POST MEETING INTERVIEW FOR SMALL CONTROL GROUPS 
Questions I through VII of the interview for the small control groups are 
identical with questions I though VII of the small experimental groups. Of course, 


in the small control groups the interviewer referred to everyone by number. 
Question VIII was changed. 


VIII a. You recall that some of the issues dealt with religious problems. Did you — 
have any hunches during the meeting about the religious affiliations of © 


others in the group? Did such hunches influence the way you voted? 


b. Let’s go through the list of girls and see whether you can guess the religion — 
of each. I would also like you to rate each guess according to how sure ~ 
of it you are. Give your rating on a scale from 0 to 10 where 0 means no ~ 
certainty at all, just a guess and 10 means that you are absolutely sure of it. © 
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THE SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF VARIABILITY IN 
POPULATION CHANGE 


With Examples from India, 1871-1941. 
by ARTHUR GEDDES 





I. THE PROBLEM; THE METHOD; AND SIX TYPES OF VARIABILITY 
IN REGIONAL POPULATION CHANGE 


(a) The Problem 

For most of India’s people, life is 
lived or death is found, close to the 
earth. When living among them and 
travelling from region to region one is 
struck by contrasts in the aspect and 
vitality of individuals and in the social 
life and the prevailing attitudes of the 
communities they compose. Marked 
physical and psychological contrasts 
are to be seen between the villagers of 
some tract where food and shelter are 
found in relative sufficiency and a fair 
level of health is enjoyed, and those of 
poverty-stricken tracts where the 
necessities of life are lacking. No less 
striking—though in a very different 
way—is the contrast of types found in 
the poverty-stricken class itself, as 
between the villagers typical of an arid 
“famine tract’ and those of an ill- 
drained, malarious tract in a moist delta. 


| Between all of these people there are 


to be seen outward differences of 


| physique and health, of carriage and 
| physiognomy, together with other, more 


subtle, differences. These last are felt, 
rather than perceived, on first acquain- 
tance; but one’s impressions deepen 


| with the passage of time and with 
_ growing knowledge of the characters 
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of individuals and of personal and 
social relationships. 

Conditions vary greatly not only 
from region to region, but also within 
the same region, from time to time. 
Thus, in a famine tract one saw and 
felt differences over as little as a year 
or two, as a crisis fell and passed; yet 
for year after year one saw little change 
in the lamentable aspect of villagers 
suffering from chronic endemic malaria, 
and reared in a region which had 
suffered since it was first struck by 
the disease, a couple of generations 
ago or more. As acquaintance with 
one’s village neighbours grew, one’s 
understanding was helped by the deeper 
knowledge of old residents and thought- 
ful natives of the region, and by the 
observations of discerning strangers. 

Local and personal understanding, 
however intimate, is not enough by 
itself to carry one far toward increased 
comprehension of India and its people 
as a whole. The vastness of the country, 
the numbers of its communities, call 
for wider survey which should not lose 
sight of, but extend, what intimate 
observation can reveal. Now, central 
to all differing experiences suffered and 
undergone by individuals and com- 
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munities is the incidence of survival or 
death, varying in different regions at 
the same or different times and periods. 
Primarily for this reason, one felt, the 
incidence and fluctuations in the balance 
of lives and deaths within a lifetime 
should be measured and indexed, and 
compared from place to place. By this 
means, one would be brought nearer 
to perceiving regional trends and dis- 
cerning the rhythms of life and death, 
if indeed such were to be discerned. 
The method adopted is briefly explained 
below. When applied to the different 
Indian regions, charted in time and 
mapped in space, the resulting indices 
proved to be demographically sig- 
nificant. Not only so, the resulting 
map of India—constituting as it were, 
a regional record of major experiences 
and vicissitudes—was seen to form a 
Starting point for a regional survey 
of social and psychological responses 
in Indian communities. 

The “net change” in numbers of 
population after ten, or after fifty 


years—up to the last census—was of 


course ready to hand for any Indian 
territorial unit, and was. already a 
significant indication of recent con- 
ditions. For in India, where migration 
is a relatively minor factor, and where 
there is little check to population 
except want or famine or disease, the 
fact of bare survival is a sign that 
relative prosperity or good fortune has 
been enjoyed for a time. The unre- 
liability of Indian vital statistics makes 
the decennial census all the more 
important; nevertheless such statistics 
may serve as a guide in intercensal 
periods. But “ net change” alone can 
conceal, as well as reveal, much that 
it is essential to know. Moreover (to 
mention only one statistical point), 
the element of chance in a figure of net 
change, which is no more than the 
difference between the populations 
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enumerated at two arbitrary dates, 
will be much reduced for an index 
which takes account of enumerations, 
not at two, but at, say, six dates from 
first to last over a period of fifty years. 
Hence, one required an index of the 
sequence and character of changes over 
a considerable period. Such an index 
must evaluate the rising and falling 
waves which actually deviate from the 
mere “average rate of change” de- 
ducible from the net difference between 
enumerations at two widely separated 
dates. 

Such an index of deviations or 
“variability” of population change 
should serve as a clue—crude perhaps, 
but fundamental—to the biography of a 
community. For this index concerns 
both individuals and the group or 
community to which they belong. 
Census statistics, by recording the 
enumeration of individuals by areas 
and period, sum up survival and 
mortality as totals, and form the basis 
for demography. But from the point 
of view of sociology or psychology the 
death of individuals is a matter of 
wider, or rather deeper, concern, for 
survivors are affected by the death of 
any member of their group. This is 
manifest when a woman is left a widow 
by the death of her husband, a child 
orphaned by the loss of a parent, or a 
mother bereaved by the loss of her 
child. Outside the family circle, though 
less immediately, the death of one 
person affects the neighbours, and his 
fellow workers, fellow villagers or 
fellow citizens. 

To statistical sociology, in a word, 
deaths must concern survivors. Taken 
with the final result to date of the net 
change of population, the “index of 
variability’ which deals with inter- 
vening losses yields some account of 
the fundamental vital experiences of a 
community over a period, experiences 
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whose results are both individual and 
social. Regional vicissitudes, due to 
extreme and widespread want or 
disease, not only cost so many indi- 
viduals their lives, but have likewise 
caused the survivors to share want, 
hunger or sickness. And at the same 
time the impact of heavily increased 
mortality, with the large number of 
deaths occurring in families or wider 


communal groups, means the actual - 


breaking of a still larger, though 
uncounted, number of human relation- 
ships. 

The problem proceeding from these 
facts is to discover how far the varia- 
bility and change of populations typical 
of the different regions of India may 
prove a guide to the regional character, 
rhythms and trends in social relation- 
ships; and to the prevailing states or 
conditions of feeling, mental life and 
social attitudes which result from the 
dynamic factors of regional population. 


(b) The Method; 
Types 

As already indicated, by “net 
change”’ is simply meant the net 
difference, positive or negative (and 
expressed as a percentage), between the 
first and last of two or more census 
enumerations; but “variability” 
requires a fuller definition. To estimate 
the variability, a smoothed curve 
(assumed to be exponential) was cal- 
culated, passing through the first and 
last available points, which were the 
populations of Indian regional Units in 
1881 and 1931. The deviations from 
this “‘ expected” curve, derived from 
the actual numbers at intervening 
censuses, were then summed, averaged, 
and expressed as a percentage of the 
mean population between the two dates. 
The greater the deviations, the greater 
their average expressed in the resulting 
percentage variability. This ranged 


and Six Regional 


from a minimum of 0.1 per cent. to 
extremes of over 11 per cent. which in 
one or two colony districts approached 
20 per cent. One also noted the year 
(or years) of greatest deviation, with 
its negative or positive sign, the minus 
of disaster or the plus of recovery. In 
some provinces the census goes back 
to 1871, certain major facts being also 
known for earlier dates, while the last 
census carries on our knowledge up to 
1941. Thus, while the calculations 
dealt only with six censuses and a fifty- 
year period, as shown in the six graphs 
(figures 1-6 p. 193), conditions can be 
plotted, at least approximately, for 
seventy years. It need hardly be 
emphasised that statistics of health and 
of births and deaths are extremely 
inadequate in India; hence it is 
necessary to depend greatly upon the 
decennial census, a matter discussed 
in an earlier paper (Geddes, 1943). 

Let us briefly consider these 
differences of variability and net change 
of population, and the types into which 
they fall, in India during the half- 
century between 188] and 1931. Where 
—so exceptionally for India without 
the help of immigration—population 
had virtually doubled in these fifty 
years, as in the annually flooded and 
silt-enriched eastern half of the deltaic 
Bengal plain, the steeply-rising curve 
of population was practically indis- 
tinguishable from the “ideal” curve 
drawn to join the number first 
enumerated in 1881 to that of the last 
census in 1931. In this instance, 
increase was very high while variability 
was minimal. This may be termed high 
steady increase or simply “high 
increase” forming Type 1 (figure 1). 
Where, on the other hand, endemic 
malaria had already taken hold of a 
population before the first census date, 
as in the western Delta of Bengal, the 
low net increase or arrest of population, 
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recorded at the end of the period, 
actually corresponds to stagnation of 
the population throughout. Here the 
conditions of life from decade to 
decade, and even from year to year, 
have been althost as moribund as that 
of the rivers of this region which, in 
the peasants’ own telling phrase, are 
“dead” or “dying.” The increase 
is low (or non-existent), and the 
variability is slight or minimal. “ Stag- 
nation” may best describe this con- 
dition, forming Type 2 (figure 2). 

For other regions, the change and 
“ variability’ differed. Passing by 
intermediate examples of low increase 
but moderate variability, which may be 
described as “intermediate” and 
classed as Type 3 (figure 3), let us 
consider the next well-marked type. 

Where famine has repeatedly taken 
violent toll, as in the western Deccan 
or Rajputana, there are jagged graphs 
of population, in which relatively 
prolonged ascents are interrupted by 
the short, steep falls that tell of catas- 
trophe. The increase is low or non- 
existent, but the variability is high to 
extreme. This is the type of “ Recurrent 
Crisis,” Type 4 (figure 4). Before 
coming to the last type to be considered, 
we pass through examples of moderate 
increase and moderate variability, Type 
5 (figure 5), which may simply be called 
“* Variable Increase.” 

Finally, where, through the immi- 
gration of colonists, increase occurred 
as high as or even higher than that of 
Type 1 (perhaps to many times the 
initial population), the graph shows a 
definite change from the time colonisa- 
tion began. The graph, flatter at first 
than the postulated curve, steepens 
sharply from the year (or census date) 
following the creation of a new and 
revolutionary factor. In an arid district 
this factor might be the extension of 
perennial irrigation to an area of 


steppes, which, as in the southern 
Punjab, brought forthwith an inflow 
of burly Sikhs, Jats, and North-Western 
Muslims. In upper Assam after 1911 
the new factor was the commencement 
of mass immigration by sturdy Muslims 
from over-populated eastern Bengal. 
In such cases the actual curve taken is 
very different from the smooth 
“expected” one; we find a notable 
and an extreme variability compared 
with the high to extreme increases; 
hence we know that this extreme 
variability marks, not a catastrophe but 
a demographic revolution, bringing in 
a new sequence of rising change. This 
may be described as “ Immigration ” 
or .simply ‘“‘ Colonisation,” Type 6 
(figure 6). 

While the calculations for the ad- 
ministrative districts and states of 
India—some 600 units in all—had been 
made and plotted in 1936, only a 
brief reference to these was published 
at the time (Geddes, 1937); and I 
concluded their interpretation and pub- 
lication only after re-visiting India for 
a tour in 1938-39. The statistical 
results for the administrative areas 
were then published in a paper con- 
cerned with geographical distribution 
and essentials of causation (Geddes, 
1941). This was followed up by further 
environmental analysis and regional 
mapping (Geddes, 1942). Statistical 
methods were next discussed, in the 
hope that others, better equipped 
statistically, may carry the method a 
stage further, in applying it to census 
results and vital statistics, in India and 
elsewhere (Geddes, 1943). The applica- 
tion of the “index of variability” is 
also proving informative in tracing 
the historic contrast of demography, 
land-use and culture to be seen between 
north and south of the central plateau 
in India, in two tracts which are similar 
in natural environment but utilised in 
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a very different way by the Aryan- 
speaking inhabitants of the north and 
the Dravidian-speaking dwellers of the 
south. In addition, in certain notes 
attention has been drawn to specific 
environmental factors affecting these 
contrasts. Thus the present essay 
follows upon a series of analyses of 
geographical environment, statistical 
method, and history; and the field has 
been prepared to describe, type by 
type, the social effects of the demo- 
graphic change and variability. A 
summary of geographical methods must 
be given, to show the interpretation of 
statistics by topography. 

Two maps accompany the graphs 
of the six selected administrative dist- 
ricts of provinces, or states, which are 
given in this paper. While the inset 
map shows the location of these six 
districts, the large map outlines the 
distribution of the six demographic 
types throughout India. Now the 
statistics for the whole country were 
compiled from administrative units 
such as the six districts here chosen to 
exemplify the “types,” each example 
chosen presenting homogeneity in the 
environmental conditions of human life 
throughout its area. But the boundaries 
of many other districts or units enclose 
territories each one of which may be 
highly diverse in physical environ- 
ment and way of life. Yet an un- 
corrected administrative map assumes 
a uniformity of conditions throughout 
each unit, however diversified it may 
be in reality. 

In such cases readjustment is possible 
with the help of geographical inter- 
pretation. In India, the human response 
to physical environment is topo- 
graphically so direct, and so rapid in 
point of time, that when the chief 
environmental factors have once been 
broadly established, they can be 
applied even in the absence of detailed 


Statistics: for example, in the relation- 
ship of drought to famine, of stagnation 
of water supply to endemic malaria, 
or of irrigation to colonisation. The 
real location of critical physical 
boundaries can be discovered and 
mapped by the geographer, principally 
by the help of detailed topographical 
study; and hence where the value of 
Statistics has been vitiated by the 
arbitrary nature of administrative 
boundaries, corrections can be made 
and mapped. 

To take an instance, the State of 
Bikaner is a census unit in which the 
northern margin of its arid steppes have 
latterly been reached by irrigation 
canals from the Sutlej river, perennially 
irrigated and colonised. The irrigated 
area of the state forms an isosceles 
triangle along the meridian of 74°E., 
with its apex at 30°N. and its base no 
more than 70 miles south at 29°N. 
(see larger map, p. 195); but the State 
extends further southward to 27°N. 
across 140 miles of dry steppe, forming 
part of the Thar desert. The boundary 
between these two tracts, which offer 
the greatest possible contrasts of land- 
scape, can readily be drawn; and the 
geographer, by distinguishing the con- 
trasted habitats of life, can determine 
the true areas of broad demographic 
homogeneity. 

Thus geographical survey can form, 
as it were, a sociological and psycho- 
logical reconnaissance. It may permit 
the sociologist who is about to attack 
a given problem, whether of funda- 
mental research or practical “ recon- 
struction,” to know where he must 
expect to find given phenomena or 
obtain support for his recommendations 
of appropriate measures of relief, 
re-education, and reconstruction. The 
small inset map (p. 195) shows the 
location of the six regions described as 
examples, while the large map shows the 
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results of the regional analysis published 
in 1942. 

Lastly, with regard to the socio- 
logical approach, the suggestions made 
here as to the social significance of 
change and variability depend on the 
assumptiens that there is an element 
of common experience, both within 
small communities—those of any 
family circle, caste, neighbourhood and 
village—and also from region to region 
throughout the country as a whole. 
The first, local, assumption may be 
readily granted. As to the second, it 
may safely be said that, while there are 
important regional differences in 
customs and religions in India, not 
only village economy but social customs 
have so much in common throughout 
the country as a whole, that the 
generalisations offered are not likely to 
be invalid. As to further questions 
raised in course of discussion, they are 
not to be accepted as assumptions, but 
are asked in the hope that they may be 
pursued in the course of social enquiries 
in different types of Indian communi- 
ties. For example one of the most 
important of these questions of social 
life which still await enquiry is raised 
in the discussion (section III (a) ). 
This concerns the nature and con- 
sequences of differences in the relation- 
ship of a parent, and particularly a 
mother, to a child, under conditions of 
normal health and increase in a com- 
munity, and under those of “* Recurrent 
Crisis ” or endemic disease and “ Stag- 
nation.” In India—with the possible 
exception of trusted physicians and of 
missionaries in their own congregations 
—few men could attempt to investigate 
this question, There is therefore little 





mention of this in the examples given, 
which largely concern the life of men. 
Nevertheless, the question must be 
asked, and it is therefore raised, in the 
discussion. 

Ignoring in this paper the inter- 
mediate types (Nos. 3 and 5)—whose 
shades of difference I found highly 
informative and suggestive, as a geo- 
grapher surveying the country as a 
whole—let us concentrate on one 
example of each of the four best- 
marked types: Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 6. 
For each type in turn, the people of a 
village and region which I came to 
know in India will be described, in 
order to show how the index of varia- 
bility and change may reflect what 
struck me most in the condition of the 
people. We shall begin with “ Re- 
current Crisis” (Type 4), as seen in a 
semi-arid tract of the Deccan lava 
region, and contrast it with “ Stagna- 
tion” (Type 2), in the western half of 
Bengal. We shall follow with “ High 
Natural Increase ” (Type 1), in eastern 


-Bengal. The last examples will be taken 


from ‘“ Colonisation ” (Type 6), as it 
has been seen among the colonists in 
north-eastern Assam, most of whom 
come from eastern Bengal, with men- 
tion of the more widely known con- 
ditions in the Punjab (from which the 
district taken as example is drawn). 
The chief points of physique and 
morale among peasants and labourers 
will be described for each example, 
and wider social and _ intellectual 
implications will also receive attention. 
Finally, it should be said that, while 
urban communities will be mentioned, 
the description in the following sections 
concentrates on rural life. 
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Il. EXAMPLES OF THE FOUR CHIEF TYPES 


(a) “ Recurrent Crisis” seen in a 
Deccan “ Famine Tract.” (Type 4) 
When first I toured the north- 
western Deccan (of Bombay and 
Hyderabad) in 1921-22, the peasants 
were painfully recovering from the 
results of repeated droughts which had 
left them depleted of seed, cows and 
ploughing cattle, and had plunged them 
deeper into debt. They themselves were 
lean in body from inadequate food, and, 
but for Government relief, there would, 
in fact, have been severe famine and a 
high death rate from hunger. Three 
years earlier, too, influenza had struck 
them down, leaving a corpse in perhaps 
every second family, or sometimes in 
every family, in a village. Famines 
had also occurred in earlier years; and 
the last great famine to go comparatively 
unrelieved, that of 1899-1900, had taken 
many thousands of lives (Type 4). 
Although I did not witness the passage 
of this “‘ pandemic” of influenza in 
1918, yet on my first arrival in India it 
was so fresh in the minds of Indians 
and Europeans who had worked in 
some of the worst-hit regions, whether 
as doctors or missionaries, that their 
record of the people’s terror, grief and 
despair was unforgettable. Influenza 
in turn had helped to bring about 
famine by causing a severe shortage of 
labour at the time when the autumn- 
sown crops should have been prepared 
for and sown, so that there was no 
reserve of food when the rains failed 
and crops were lost in the following 
monsoon. Thus misfortunes had 
accumulated and led to a major 
disaster. 

A year or so after my first acquain- 
tance with the Deccan peasantry, they 
had recovered considerably; and 
though they were still on the edge of 
want and as deeply indebted as ever, 


one sensed the difference in their ways. 
I recall the days spent around a 
Maratha village in 1922-23 with Mara- 
tha friends known and trusted by the 
villagers, and the nights spent on the 
chowdi, or communal verandah and 
meeting place, where we slept in the 
village (Mann, 1920). By day one saw 
and spoke with the men individually at 
work with their plough teams, or saw 
them strip to plunge for a swim in the 
cool waters of the tank-well at their 
midday rest. When night had fallen, 
there were long talks on harvests and 
failures, or on sowings with speculation 
upon the returns for which they hoped 
or the losses which they feared. The 
women one hardly saw, and could only 
guess their states of mind. 

One day we had spoken to a peasant 
at his slow, laborious work of water- 
lifting with his oxen in order to irrigate 
his orange grove, his own and his 
animals’ labour not then being required 
for the primary task of ploughing. 
That night he spoke of the high interest 
he had to pay on the loan he had raised 
to meet the cost of sinking a well in 
the rock, and the uncertainty of prices 
in the orange market on which he 
counted for repayment. Another 
peasant had decided to do like him, 
but spoke of the risk that even if a well 
were dug deep, it might not strike 
water; and then the land he mortgaged 
could never pass to his surviving son. 
With their talk was frankness and 
commonsense, and some recovery of 
resolution, but not of confidence. 

In spite of these troubles, the men 
gathered one night under a low moon, 
to dance their vigorous “ Morris” 
dances, as they might be called. They 
danced with the gaiety of recovered 
health, for their own pleasure, for ours, 
and also (no doubt) for that of their 
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womenfolk, half-hidden in the shadows. 
By these dances—partly playful, partly 
martial—the youths - learned _light- 
hearted, but disciplined, control of 
rhythmic group movement, and the 
older husbandmen, weary from the 
plough, refreshed their limbs to 
suppleness and revived their youth. 
Charades followed, played by boys 
with some elder as their producer, 
bringing peals of infectious, side- 
splitting laughter to us all. These 
people could once more face life with 
a sense of purpose, and even rise again 
to gaiety together. But behind them 
lay their memory of disaster, and the 
knowledge that sooner, or later, the 
rains would fail again, their crops be 
lost, and they, their children and their 
elders would face want, in a time of 
barren ground and famine. 

While such impressions—as I believe 
—are true so far as they go, and are 
personally valuable to oneself despite 
their “‘ imponderability,” we must ask 
how far they compare with the bare 
facts of the people’s existence, vitality 
and mortality, their .varying survival 
rates as measured by net change and 
variability. The net increase in this 
famine tract was generally rather low, 
having barely reached 30 per cent. in 
50 years. (For comparison the net 
increase of England and Wales in the 
same period, in spite of emigration and 
a falling birth rate, was 54 per cent.) 
Clearly, in a region where there is little 
or no permanent emigration and almost 
no voluntary check on population, so 
low an increase is a sign of a high 
death rate. The variability throughout 
the famine tract was very great, being 6 
or 7 per cent. or over, and was extreme 
in that particular district of this region 
which is later used to exemplify Type 4. 
Thus it becomes clear that while there 
have been periods of rapid increase, 
testifying to a minimum of fair health, 


these periods have repeatedly been 
interrupted by seasons or years of dire 
loss. Migrations, though appreciable, 
were a minor factor. 

From the years and sign of greatest 
deviation one can particularise still 
further. By these we can tell, almost at 
a glance, whether those belonging to a 
given age group at the end of a famine 
were at least allowed to reach adoles- 
cence or youth—although hardly ever 
their prime—in a period of normal 
achievement, of fair harvests, of rela- 
tive sufficiency and advance; or 
whether, on the contrary, all of them 
knew fear of death by starvation and 
all to some extent shared the loss of 
friends, of at least one of their family, 
and perhaps of a parent. We can tell 
whether they passed through the 
successive stages of life with or without 
the personal, or communal experience 
of Joss, as child, as man or wife, as 
parent or elder. In India such genera- 
lisations can be made with relative 
assurance. Uncertain though we should 


_ be over prediction in successive Occi- 


dental generations of the proportion 
of married to unmarried, or the likeli- 
hood of parenthood in any age-group 
or class, in India the important 
experiences in the cycle of life are 
almost marked out at birth by the 
circumstances of the community. That 
the variability of population is so high, 
and the security of expectation so low, 
is the tragedy of an Indian “ Famine 
Tract.” 

A regional description of peasant 
morale such as that just given needs to 
be complemented by some comments 
on life in the educated classes of the 
same region. In all of the four or five 
regions to be cited as examples, the 
intellectuals are drawn mainly from 
what a medieval European might have 
called the “ clerkly ” castes and classes, 
and, to a lesser extent, from those he 
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would have recognised as “ gentry” 
and “‘ merchants.” In India the keen- 
ness of mind and the energy of the 
Brahmins of the Maratha lands, the 
“ Marashtra,” is outstanding. Of early 
Nationalist leaders, the names of Tilak 
and Gokhale will still be remembered 
by many European readers, as those of 
upright and vigorous men. In the 
history of the early nineteenth century, 
the prolonged resistance to the British 
forces in the Maratha Wars was due 
both to the martial qualities of the 
Maratha peasantry—Sivaji’s “ moun- 
tain rats,” whose sons have fought in 
both world-wars—and to the organising 
leadership, civil and military, of the 
educated class. One may safely say 
that in spite of poverty, the Chitpavin 
or “Poona” Brahmins continue to 
make their mark. Much the same is 
true of the mercantile castes and classes 
of the semi-arid western plateau. 
Gandhi himself, the son of an admini- 
strator in the Kathiawar peninsula of 
western India (20°N., 70°E.), is of much 
the same Jain stock as the dominant 
broking caste of northern India, the 
Marwaris. Marwar (or Udaipur state, 
24-28°N., 70-74°E.), together with the 
rest of the unirrigated Rajputana, 
furnishes an extreme example of Type 
4, “ Recurrent Crisis.” 


(b) “ Stagnation” in Western Bengal 
(Type 2) 

In contrast to the high variability 
with rather low net increase in a 
“famine tract,” we noted the minimal 
variability with equally low (or still 
lower) increase—that is, stagnation or 
actual decline—in the area of ‘* dead” 
or “dying ”’ rivers in the west of the 
Bengal delta. This condition was 
particularly characteristic of the two 
deltaic districts of Jessore and Nadia 
which lie a little east of Calcutta and 
of the Hooghly and its uppermost 


reaches. Rather similar conditions 
prevailed throughout the crowded 
alluvial ricelands extending westwards 
to and beyond Patna (P on the map) 
—although this district itself, owing to 
the visitation of the plague, had a great 
variability and proves an exception 
among its neighbours. In the Bengal 
tract the physical ruin of the larger 
houses, built nearly a century ago, the 
growth of “ jungle ” about the villages, 
and the weedy, ill-kept tanks, green 
with slime, prepare one for the con- 
dition of the people. The folk are 
haggard and lethargic; taught by 
experience, during the rains they stop 
work in a passing shower to hasten for 
shelter lest a chill should bring on fever 
and leave them trembling with ague; 
and although the grown folk are lean, 
the children are pot-bellied with the 
enlarged spleen of chronic malaria. In 
the absence of adequate medical stati- 
stics, one has to depend chiefly upon 
those of the Census. There is no doubt 
that in general, in this region, the high 
mortality reflects the incidence of 
malaria. The people’s physical con- 
dition is paralleled all too closely by 
their morale. They are almost helpless 
in the grip of what has been called 
Bengal’s “‘ malaria mentality ” (Bentley, 
1925) in which not the body alone but 
the very soul seems moribund. 

What concerns us here is not simply 
the state of the individual in himself, 
or even the infection passed from the 
more to the less sick by the deadly 
mosquitoes in their faintly droning 
clouds. Invisible, but perhaps as in- 
fectious and as deadly as the mosquito 
or malarial parasite, there move the 
nebule of mutual discouragement. 
Failures in mutual aid are reciprocated, 
as neighbours fall ill by turns; and 
chronically high death rates from 
infancy to age tell of bereavements 
that are almost habitual. When last I 
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left Bengal, an attempt had begun to 
renew this western tract by calling in 
healthier peasants from the now 
crowded eastern tracts of the delta. 
It remains to be seen whether their 
labour will overcome the physical and 
morale problem of this situation, or 
whether they themselves will be over- 
come before the physical environment 
is improved. Be that as it may, here 
again the measure (of decline) and 
index (of minimal variability), plumbing 
these stagnant depths of mere existence, 
could have prepared one for the psy- 
chological atmosphere we felt about us. 


(c) “ High Natural Increase” in 
Eastern Bengal (Type 1) 

It was after prolonged residence in 
parts of western Bengal—stricken and 
almost as desolate as those described, 
but to which, for all their sadness, I 
had become attached—that I first 
visited the eastern Delta. It was late 
in the rains—a period which in the 
western tracts is the peak of the malaria 
season. The floods were at their height,’ 
and the great rivers streamed like seas 
over the land, leaving the villages 
dotted like winding archipelagoes 
among the waters. I shall never forget 
the sense of activity and vigour given 
by many of the riverside peasants and 
fishers. They moved freely in pouring 
rain, their dark, glistening limbs and 
torso stout and firm, ready with a 
ringing hail or even a shout of laughter. 
When the swinging rivers undermine 
a whole river-bank or sweep away an 
island sandbank in the estuaries and 
mouths of the Ganges-Brahmaputra, 
these peasants dismantle their neat 
huts, pack the sections on a little boat 
and, landing on a new sandbank, stake 
a new claim. There, they are ready to 
band together to work it, or to fight 
for it. 

Poverty weighs heavily here too, and 





I would not wish to sketch a paradise, 
for the pressure of population had 
become extreme, although not to the 
point of suppressing effort. In a few 
years a plague of water weed, the 
“lilac devil,” had spread over the 
whole tract, clogging waterways and 
spoiling rice fields; but the people 
responded to guidance in fighting it, 
and they keep up the fight. As pressure 
has increased, peasants have flocked 
into the distant plains of upper Assam; 
and some, as has just been said, have 
even moved to the districts adjacent to 
the west, which were formerly the more 
densely crowded. 

A sharper contrast between brothers 
in race and religion it would be hard 
to find than between the western and 
eastern Delta, between these peoples 
of almost neighbouring districts 


separated only by a narrow belt of — 


transitional character. Once more a 
measure of the vitality of the people is 
offered by the dual indices of the net 
change in the eastern Delta (an increase 
of almost 100 per cent., doubling the 
population) and of the variability (its 
minimal percentage marking here the 
steadiness of increase). From the high 
vitality there follows the high frequency 
of unbroken circles of family and 
neighbourhood; while at the same 
time the index proves highly suggestive 


of the general outlook. It is all the © 


sadder that during the last decade or 
two, local epidemics of malaria have 
continued to spread eastward, settling 
down as severe endemic malaria; and 


sadder still that famine struck the — 


entire province in 1943. 
Consider next the contrast in in- 
tellectual phase now existing between 


these last two types (Nos. 2 and 1), © 


belonging to two tracts of one great 


cultural’ region, Bengal. Since the © 
twelfth century, the intellect of Hin- | 
duism, and later of Islam also, has 
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clustered along two principal zones; 
(1) on the west, the banks of the upper 
Hooghly (properly the Bhagirathi) and 
the red-soiled land to the west of it, 
forming the Rarh; and (2) on the east, 
the banks of the lower Ganges or 
Padma, round Dacca. By far the 
greater historic contributions to litera- 
ture and learning came to birth in the 
western of these two zones, that which 
leads out to India’s eastern coastlands; 
and the smaller, not unnaturally, arose 
in the more outlying, eastern zone 
(Sen, D. C., 1912). This regional pre- 
dominance of the west continued 
through the British period almost up to 
1870, when malaria broke out as a 
terrible epidemic, and then settled 
down in endemic form. I have des- 
cribed the effects upon the ordinary 
village folk of endemic malaria, seen 
at its worst, in parts of this zone, 
which were once a home of culture, 
arts and government. In matters of 
the mind the result of severe malaria 
was that culture wilted (Geddes, 1927). 

At this time those of the upper 
classes who could afford to do so fled 
to Calcutta, where their descendants 
have led in the professions; but few 
members of the upper castes born and 
reared in any village of the western 
zone have risen to eminence in this 
century. In the last century the eastern 
zone was slower in sending its sons 
afield to find new lustre, partly because 
it was more distant from Calcutta, and 
hence from opportunities in the modern 
world. Even so, in this century the 
eclipse of the westerners by the 
easterners from villages round Dacca 
was only possible owing to the ruin of 
health and morale in the west, and to 
the growing numbers, the relatively 
good health and the high morale found 
in the east of Bengal. 

The general ability of the middle 
class or gentlefolk from the Dacca or 
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Bikrampur area is well known in 
Bengal and eastern India; but in 
pursuing the matter I have been struck 
by the change, in the last two genera- 
tions, in the personnel of the pro- 
fessions—of science, literature and art, 
as of administration and politics— 
which has followed the fading of the 
ancient west, the Rarh. As the earliest 
example of this historic western supre- 
macy the name of Jayadeva, author of 
the “Indian Song of Songs” may be 
cited to the Occidental reader; no such 
medieval classic was created in the 
Decca Region. At the end of the 
eighteenth century, Ram Mohan Ray 
was recognised in the Occident for his 
personality, as he is revered in Bengal 
for his insight. For the nineteenth 
century a list of other names could be 
supplied which, like Ray’s were all 
from the west, with one exception. Of 
the Tagore family, both branches are 
landed proprietors in the north of the 
Delta, and not strictly from either of 
these zones. In the twentieth century, 
however, although many men—like the 
distinguished Vice-Chancellor of Cal- 
cutta University, the late Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee—might be of the western 
stock, they were rarely born in this old 
culture zone. In particular it is the 
region of Dacca which has sent forth 
the great majority of the staff of the 
Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
alike, of the swamis of the Brother- 
hood of Ramakrishna (himself a native 
of Hooghly-side), of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s ‘“‘ University Group” at 
Santiniketan (on the Western Bengal 
uplands), or of the Bose Institute, 
Calcutta. A large number both of the 
Officials of the provincial and indeed 
of the central government, and also of 
the Bengali leaders of Congress, are 
natives of eastern Bengal. 

Now, to turn back to our example 
of “ Recurrent Crisis” (Type 4), the 
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Brahmins of Marashtra have held their 
own, in spite of poverty, where those 
of Western Bengal have lost their lead. 
By itself, the depressing effect of poverty 
on the literates in the last two genera- 
tions might have been no more severe 
—perhaps less so—in the western half 
of Bengal than in the Maratha “ Famine 
Tracts.” But while famine is tragic at 
the time, only the poor suffer from its 
direst effects. With malaria it is other- 
wise. Such bodily infection cannot 
wholly be escaped by any class, even 
by those relatively protected by better 
food and absence of fatigue, and, for 
the last few years at least, by medicine 
and other preventive measures. Thus 
the morale of the whole community is 
directly sapped by malaria as it is not 
by famine. Such facts of causation and 
their effects cannot be clearly indicated 
by any one index of mere survival. 
Yet since no condition other than 
endemic malaria (or similar “‘ fevers ”’) 
gives the combination of net arrest of 
population increase combined with 


minimal variability, this index gives at | 


least a clue to the complex of physical 
and psychological states of a com- 
munity over some two generations. 


(d) “ Colonisation” in Assam and the 
Punjab (Type 6) 

In this, the last regional type, 
“colonisation,” by introducing a new 
factor, has revolutionised change and 
brought high increase with high varia- 
bility. We have noted the vigorous 
type of emigrant who leaves eastern 
Bengal for Assam. And the Punjabi 
is sufficiently outstanding, by his height 
and presence and—to those personally 
unfamiliar with him—by his place in 
literature, to need little description 
here. In the Canal Colonies of the 
Punjab the already self-respecting Pun- 
jabi holds his own. Brayne (1936) 
adds that the most startling progress 





in efficiency, honesty and cleanliness 
among the colonists come from some 
of the formerly disreputable gypsy 
cattle thieves of the Thar steppe who 
have been forced to settle down. This 
seems natural, in a place and time of 
well-founded, general hope and 
reasoned confidence in which, whatever 
the loss of his gypsy life may mean to a 
man, a wife and mother has everything 
to gain by acquiring a home; a home 
such as those she may well have slunk 
enviously by as a gypsy beggar, but 
can now Call her children’s and her own. 
Not every class will show so great a 
revolution in morale as do the gypsies; 
and we need not be surprised that it is 
among those who actually belonged to 
the environment now transformed, the 
steppe, that the revolution in outlook 
and social relations is either abortive 
or complete. Further north in the long- 
settled northern Punjab, though varia- 
bility is often great and increase 
(locally) is low, both are due to the 
ready outlet of emigration, exceptional 
in India on so great a scale. This 
explains the apparent anomaly (for 
India) of comparatively progressive 
communities falling (in the statistical 
sense) into the “ Intermediate” type 
(No. 3). Change in the prevailing ways 
of life, even in these northern 
seems to be coming faster than in other 
tracts with equally long-established 
customs. Co-operation is relatively 
progressive, and the re-allotment and 
consolidation of fragmented holdings 
is increasingly undertaken by common 
consent of peasant land-holders. 
Culturally, we find very different 
conditions in Assam and in the Punjab. 
Assam is a land of ancient Hindu 
culture which is being “ colonised ” by 
a Muslim peasantry. If these incoming 
Muslims take to modern instruction, 
as they ultimately will, it is difficult 


to see how Assamese culture can © 
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remain uninfluenced. Meantime, how- 
ever, the Bengali peasantry by its 
vigour is adding to the economic 
resources of the province, although 
their presence, and the cultural problem 
they offer, can hardly be said at the 
moment to have reached beyond the 
early stage of arousing defensive 
attitudes in the intellectual life of 
Assamese Hinduism. 

In the Punjab, the actual Canal 
Colonies do not straightway attract 
the professions, though merchants flock 
thither as brokers of the cash crops 


grown there, and as money lenders. 
The professional classes are to a great 
extent enriched at a distance; from 
1921 to 1931 Lahore grew faster than 
any Other Indian city and has main- 
tained this rapid growth up to 1941. 
Lahore’s University is an active centre, 
the city’s trade and its administration 
are busy; Amritsar and other old 
centres have their colleges too. It is 
the progressive outlook of the Canal 
Colonies which quickens the life of 
the province as a whole, and invigorates 
that of the educated classes. 


Population Change and Variability: Six Types. 
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Figure 2 
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In the internal legends of these figures 
C=Net change and V=Variability 
(see p. 183.) The vertical ordinate 
of the graphs is population. 
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The “* Regional types of variability-change’’ may be traced over the maps. In 
Bengal the ** High steady increase ” (1) of the east contrasted with the “‘ Stagnation ” 
(2) of the west. These types give place in Assam to “ Variable increase” and 
“* Colonising immigration ” (5 and 6). Westwards, “‘ Relative stagnation” dominated 
the crowded rice plains to the flood plain of the Gogra, with only two exceptional 
districts, of which Patna (P, at the Sone fan) suffered from plague, and another from 
flood, owing to its situation at the Gandak-Ganges confluence. At the Sarda cone and 
its skirts variability was greater (type 3, “* Intermediate,” with local “ Crisis”). 
“* Stagnation” (2) continued west along the plateau edge, recurring towards the 
Himalayas and in the malarious W. Junna Canal tract (lying to N. or S. of Delhi, D). 
Still further west to the Chenab and Jhelum, with increasing variability where 
irrigation has not reached, “‘ Intermediate ”’ conditions (3) alternated with “* Recurrent 
Crisis” (4). Where irrigation has added to productivity these gave place South- 
westwards from Lahore (2) to “‘ High, steady increase” (1), to “ Variable increase” 
(5), and to “* Colonising immigration” (Types 1, 5 and 6, in successive belts). In 
Sind “ Variable increase” prevailed on the eastern bank of the Indus, but “ Inter- 
mediate ”’ conditions marked the western bank until the irregularities of inundation 
were replaced by perennial irrigation. Around the mountain fringe of British India 
one is reduced to guess work, and “‘ Variable increase” is suggested as a prevailing 
type. 
eo west and south of the Punjab plains, beyond the irrigation zone, “‘ Crisis” 
recurred, from across the Thar desert by Ajmere (Aj), through the Malway plateau 
to southern Rajputana, to the rivers Narbada and Tapti (21°N.). With a break at 
the Tapti basin, ‘* Recurrent crisis” also characterised the semi-arid western 
Deccan (in the lee of the Ghats), southward to 15°N. Around Nagpur (N), in the 


better-watered Central Provinces (20-24°N.), ‘* Intermediate” conditions : 


prevailed, moisture or more wooded parts showing a higher increase (1). 
In much of the eastern plateau from the basin of the Mahanadi to Hyderabad (4) 


and the Kistna, the “ High” but usually “‘ Variable” increases gave type 5, and where © 
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mining or industry have added their quota, there was a “‘ Steady, high increase ”’ (1). 

In the lands of Telugu speech south of the Kistna, drought and famine accounted 
for the recurrence of “ Crisis,” (4), shading into (3). But on the heights of the 
Mysore plateau round Bangalore (B), fairly steady recovery from the last great 
famine (1880) gave types 5 and even 1. Most of these tracts lay on the marginal line 
of more than average increase, 50 per cent., even where I gives place to types 2 and 
3, in the rain shadow of Ceylon. Along the west coast, “ Intermediate” conditions 
prevailed from the Kathiawar Peninsula (22°N.) and Ahinadabad (A) southward past 
Bombay city through the Konkan Rice Tracts to God (15°N.). In the more steadily 
watered southern portion with its widening strip of alluvium, “ Steady ”’ conditions 
with only ““ Moderate increase ” (2) gave place to “* High increase ” (1), culminating 
in the southernmost state, Travancore. 

Ceylon’s increase was “ Steady and high,” as a whole, but regionally “* Relative 
stagnation ” prevailed on the sand-bar coast-lands and lateritic uplands in the lee of 
the monsoon, to north, while the plantations of tea (and coffee) led to “‘ Colonising 
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immigration” by Madrasis, though this, too, was steady during the period. The 


rice, coconuts and fish of the coastlands have nourished steady growth, and Colombo’s — 


population was tripled. Burma and Ceylon are physically comparable in being for the 
most part well watered, though with “‘ dry” belts in the north, and to this the 


high to extreme increase of population they share is greatly due. In deltaic lower _ 
Burma and the ridged coast lands are found conditions common to eastern Bengal — 


and Travancore and their hilly fringe. ““High, steady increase” (1) therefore marked 
the longer, settled parts of this great tract. Around them, “‘ Colonising immigration ” 
(6) reclaimed the tidal jungles for paddy and the surrounding ridged uplands for 
plantations, chiefly of rubber, while hill peoples enlarged the upland clearings for 
upland crops, probably with “ Variable increase.” In all the regions predominantly 
peopled by Burmans (as distinguished from Shans and others), those native to the 


country (enumerated as Buddhists) are stated to have increased by over 75 per cent. — 


since 1901, and by 100 per cent. or over, since 1881. Even after making allowances 
for errors, we may say the truly native population of lower Burma must have doubled 
in the half century. In addition, immigration from India contributed to increase. 
For Upper Burma, from what is known of conditions previous to the northward 
extension of the census in 1901, it seems clear that in certain areas of the “* Dry 
Belt” towards Mandalay (M, 22°N.) the hardships suffered, which led to some 
_ emigration to the delta, constituted “‘ Intermediate” conditions (3). Locally the 
development of oil led to “‘ High, steady increase.” But for the disasters of war, 
recent extensions of irrigation should have done much to extend the protection of 
agriculture and population round Mandalay. 


Ill. DISCUSSION 


(a) Parent and child, the response to 
bereavement; and the observer 


No one who has passed afoot 


through Indian hamlets can forget the 
appeals made to him to save a sick 
child or relative, nor the suffering 
graven on the faces of watchers about 
a sick bed. Yet there is so much bodily 
sickness and mental suffering on every 
hand, that none but one quite sheltered 
from birth, then suddenly let free in 
village or town, could mark every sick 
and maimed or unhappy fellow- 
creature. For in India any one of them 
may be a spectacle such as seared the 
eyes of Prince Siddartha when first he 
rode abroad, and may ring the heart 
and conscience of any follower of the 
Buddha. The Hindu doctrine of Karma 
too easily allows of passivity in the face 
of other’s suffering, as due to divine 
law; the Muslim, too, is taught to 
accept that whatever happens is the 


will of God. But in spite of the rigid 
separatism of caste in Hinduism, India 
has given the world many of our 


earliest and greatest teachers of pity, — 


consolation and brotherhood. Yet 


most of us learn to pass many a sufferer — 
by, the very frequency of pain and loss © 
making it inevitable and probably © 
necessary for sensitivity to become © 


calloused, even if the heart be not 


hardened within. For this reason, the © 


perception of pain and the judgment of 


either a native or a stranger is unlikely — 


to be warped by undue “ sentiment ”; 
rather, indeed, the reverse. In any case, 


mental suffering from loss is impon- . 
derable; all that can be affirmed is its 


widespread occurrence. What can be 


measured is the variable incidence of © 
its prime cause, mortality, and, in- ~ 
directly, the bereavement which follows. — 

In regions and cities where child © 
mortality is especially severe the effects © 
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upon women of the loss of their 
children must be of deep significance 
in morale. When I lived for a time in 
the poorer quarters of Bombay, the 
city’s infant mortality exceeded five 
hundred per thousand; every second 
mother among one’s neighbours lost 
her child in its first months. In his 
own western Bengal, Tagore knew and 
portrayed a mother’s feelings for her 
child sickening of fever. The effects of 
such losses sink deep. The task of 
determining how far mortality among 
children contributes to morbidity and 
mortality among mothers who have 
actually suffered loss may lie as yet 
outside the scope of formal medicine, 
although the recovery from losses of 
this kind has long formed a central 
theme of psychoanalytic research. But 
some influence of such a loss on the 
mother has been noted by every 
observer, be he a sensitive Bengali bard 
or perceptive diagnostician. 

As the regional incidence of loss 
varies, so must the range of its effect 
upon mothers. A mother may be 
wounded to the heart, whether an 


epidemic has struck down her child | 


almost with the suddenness of Herod’s 
massacre, or whether she has suffered 
the fretting as sustained anxiety brought 
by endemic disease, from which she too 
may never be free. But the effect on 
her attitude to life may differ according 
to the nature of the wound, depending 
on whether it was a sharp stab or some 
slow lingering cause. The first, by its 
shock, may be the more severe at the 
time, yet the second be the more 
wearing in the end. 

A question as to the effects upon 
parents, particularly mothers, of the 
loss of their children, was asked of a 
European physician, an officer of 
public health. Speaking from a life- 
time’s struggle with disease in India, 
he questioned in turn, “ Are not the 
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mass of the Indian people so accustomed 
to death and loss as to have become 
inured to them, inured to the point of 


fatalism?” We must admit this to be 
more than true wherever disaster has 
been wide-spread: sensitivity becomes 
blunted in self-protection as a re- 
peatedly wounded area may heal with 
a hard protective scar. The doctrines 
of Karma and of “ Kismet,” rein- 
forcing this, may reflect an age-old 
self-defence. But the very statement that 
disasters breed fatalism or resignation 
is no more than another and perhaps 
stronger way of saying that disastrous 
experiences, whether in the individual 
or through a whole generation or more, 
have a deep effect on human beings, 
and lead to a protective resignation 
which inhibits both painful feeling and 
the confidence needed for constructive 
action in many spheres of human life. 
We may say, in other words, that the 
change and variability of a regional 
population must provide some guide 
to the probable state of mind of that 
population. But it is perhaps useful 
to distinguish between outward resigna- 
tion, or conscious fatalism, and those 
deep and often unrecognised attitudes 
which may, nevertheless, greatly affect 
the quality of human relations, par- 
ticularly within a family. Those closest 
to a mother who has suffered loss 
suffer with her in some degree, but she 
who is inconsolable has herself little 
power to bring comfort. be it to her 
husband or his parents, or to her own 
remaining children. 

Beyond the initial clue to experience 
furnished by variability, the unrecorded 
complexities of response to death and 
disaster are great; and the detailed 
differences to be found must be infinite. 
As already said, it is not only the 
sensitivity of the stranger which may 
become hardened or calloused to 
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suffering, but that of the people them- 
selves. On the other hand, speaking 
of both villages and towns in India, I 
would say that almost everywhere one 
is aware of the presence, or rather the 
predominance, of feelings a European 
naturally shares, despite the difference 
in his cultural background and ex- 
perience. Equally, he cannot fail to 
note relationships and responses akin 
to those to which he is accustomed in 
Occidental cultures, among friends or 
neighbours of any “class,” in com- 
parable circumstances of peace or war. 
In rural parts of India, on the other 
hand, a rare exception is furnished by 
castes who have adopted a criminal 
way of life. 

It is in the towns and cities of India 
(as in those of Europe), that one most 
frequently meets with evidence of that 
callous indifference which psychological 
investigation so regularly displays as an 
entirely logical—though unconsciously 
determined—protective device in those 
whose social apprenticeship in the 


family offered no hope of security, of | 


affection or indeed of anything except 
a bare existence. (Cf. Bowlby, 1945.) 
This is truest of huge towns such as 
Bombay or Calcutta. Under the full 
impact of the commercial and industrial 
revolution these cities grew up almost 
unchecked by legislation of the kind 
which began to abate the horror 
of British ports, manufacturing towns 
and mines, more than a century ago. 
In walking day after day through the 
streets, alleys and courts of a town, in 
order to prepare a “ diagnostic survey” 
preparatory to replanning, one gathers 
a considerable quantity of observations 
(Geddes, P. & A., 1922). The multitude 
of little incidents and impressions of 
individuals which accumulate in the 
memory, ultimately fuse into generalisa- 
tions upon the characteristics of par- 
ticular socio-economic groups. Such 





generalisations take form all the more f 


readily and reliably because the mem- 
bers of these groups are recognisable 
by colour, features and dress, and 
dwell together in neighbourhoods and 
quarters according to the prevailing 
origins and occupations which deter- 
mine their traditional caste or class. 

In certain of these groups—not 
necessarily the poorest—one is made 
sharply aware how low the level of 
parental feeling can sink. The aspect 
of the men is repulsively greedy or 
brutaJ, and the rate of venereal disease 
is visibly high, among both sexes. The 
despair, frustration and anger which 
lie behind cruelty, delinquency and 
loveless promiscuity* are only too 
obvious in these surroundings. Many 
of the women appear indifferent to 
their unwanted brats, begotten by lust 
out of lechery, children whose death 
may bring the parents nothing but 
relief by easing their burden, so long as 
one or two survive to furnish—however 
grudgingly—a means to provide for 
their parents’ old age. Of Bombay 
and its infant mortality my impressions 
are of two very different sorts. When 
I recall a certain windowless, rat-ridden 
room, shared by two families, in a 
corner of which lay a child in the last 
stages of fever, I remember the faint 
glimmer of a question in its mother’s 
eyes before they dropped again in the 
drawn sorrow of her watch. I also 
remember, in a quarter where I shared 
for a time a room with Indian student 
friends, the face of many a woman 
who had so clearly been forced to 
strangle affection in her heart. Prosti- 
tution was common in that quarter, 
and the infant mortality which had 
prevailed there for some years past— 


a mortality of more than one in two— | 


was not all accompanied by mourning. 





* Some -aspects of these matters are touched 
on by Wittkower and Cowan (1943). 
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The very conditions precluded such a 
possibility. 

Apart from conditions of disrupted 
society such as those of an old and 
festering town, or a modern industrial 
port, other factors of an ancient 
origin must be remembered. If it be 
difficult for one native-born to unravel 
the mingled strands of feeling in peasant 
parents bereaved of their children, it is 
almost impossible for a stranger to do 
so. The observer’s task is made the 
harder because custom may prescribe 
stated times or occasions for the 
expression, exhibition or concealment 
of grief. The observers’ sympathies or 
prejudices must also be remembered. 
Among British witnesses, the differences 
in customary expression of conceal- 
ment of emotion are considerable, 
according to country and class or 
origin, and their view of Indian 
customs may be coloured accordingly. 
An Irish witness, if accustomed to 
distinguish among the peasantry of 
Galway or Donegal the traditional 
artistic expression of genuine emotion 
from a counterfeit or sham, is prepared 
in India to discern the oratory of heart- 
felt mourning from either coldly cere- 
monial expression or hysterical exhibi- 
tionism. Another witness of the same 
scene, if moulded by English “* public 
school form ” and accustomed to value 
—perhaps to overvalue—reticence and 
self-control, might lump together the 
true with the false. 

Beneath the veil thrown by estab- 
lished forms of expression or reticence, 
lies yet another screen. The direct and 
spontaneous reaction of a wife or 
mother to loss may be complicated by 
prescribed social relationships, par- 
ticularly those with her parents-in-law, 
With whom she may be dwelling. Her 
own primary human response—what- 
ever it be—will be overlaid by custom, 


and her thoughts diverted to her place 
and her part in this. The primary grief 
felt by a father who has lost an only 
son may come to be over-borne and 
almost replaced by the consciousness 
of religious stigma and loss of social 
credit. But social customs may aggra- 
vate “natural” grief rather than 
alleviate it. A sorrowing woman may 
be blamed for the death of husband or 
child, or for her barrenness, the result, 
it may be, of premature child-bearing. 
The corpse of a wife who has died 
before her husband—worn out perhaps 
before her time—is given full honours; 
but widowhood among many Indian 
castes is tantamount to a kind of 
disgrace. Equally, custom may not be 
satisfied though a wife produces chil- 
dren if they are not sons but merely 
daughters. As in communities in other 
lands in which custom has caked hard 
over spontaneous feeling, so in these 
the crust of social prescription must not 
be forgotten. In spite of all com- 
plexities, however, some impact of loss 
is inescapable. My own impression— 
for what it may be worth—is that the 
influence of custom may be over- 
estimated and that of primary feeling 
underestimated. I have been struck 
by the difference in atmosphere in a 
normal family from that found on 
entering a peasant farmer’s household 
where a widowed husband had called 
in a sister of his own to mother his 
children, his sister being herself a 
“widow,” whether from betrothal in 
childhood or from actual marriage in 
later life. In most Indian villages a 
father is as ready to take part in gentle, 
playful care of his children as in any 
other countryside I know; but the lack 
of healthy children in so many regions 
saddens the play of expression in the 
villagers’ faces and dims, or quenches, 
the light in their eyes. 
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(b) Historical Geography and Contem- 
porary Morale im peace and war 
(1931—47) 

A further point requiring attention 
is the period of past time over which 
an index such as we are now considering 
may throw light.* From what has 
earlier been said, it will have been 
realised that the “ famine tracts ’’ have 
always been liable to drought and its 
effects, and that the great variability 
in population over the last fifty years 
forms a sample of ancient conditions, 
much attenuated in severity since 1900. 
Indices of relatively recent situations 
may also be suggestive of historic 
periods and changes. In the Deltaic 
regions cited, history makes it clear 
that malaria, relatively harmless for 
generations in the past, suddenly fell 
upon a sub-region of a great plain, 
ruining health and morale for genera- 
tions to come. Thus both for arid 
“* famine tracts ” of “ Recurrent Crisis” 
and for humid deltas whether of “ High 
Natural Increase” or “ Stagnation,” 
the change and variability of population 
throws light on the demographic con- 
ditions of the earlier past; and they 
should, therefore, help us to under- 
stand the social conditions under 
which regional forms of belief and 
precept, of doctrine, symbol and custom, 
took their shape, affecting mind and 
morale today and for a long time to 
come. 

As to the future in the different 
regions, in the areas of Colonisation, 
there may exist the possibility of a 
rejuvenation alike of Hindu and of 





Muslim. In our period the peasantry 
there are gaining access to education 


not only through print. Among the ~ 
Punjab peoples, military and naval ~ 


training (for all its drawbacks) showed 
signs of having a stimulating effect; 
and so too has the experience of war, 
in spite of war’s drain of picked man- 
hood. On leaving the Indian Army, 
servicemen were encouraged to settle 
as colonists, and could hope to com- 
mand relative well-being in civil life. 
The “ golden age” of Hindu tradition 
and history was one of internal as well 
as external colonisation, a time when 


fresh land invited advances, clearage 


and tillage, and called forth religious 
vision and fresh efforts of social 
organisation. Of Islam it might be 
said that from the caravan came the 
Koran, and that the Koran was 
followed by conquest and expansion. 


The physical experience of expansion | 
to new lands is today realised by © 


colonisation in the Punjab and Sind, 
and in Assam. With this has come a 
liberation from the social burden of a 
crushing death rate, which crushes 
whether it strikes by “epidemic” or 
“endemic” incidence, through high 


mes 


variability or low. With liberation | 


from this burden, latent possibilities 
of advance in morale and in cultural 
level will at least be open. 

While the generalisations just out- 
lined apply to times of peace, other 
problems relevant to our theme have 
faced—and will face—India in times 
of tension and of war. Among them 
is the problem of raising national 


military forces, in which there is a : 





* Of the cultivator in a northern part of the Indian plateau, the Bundelkhand (25 N., 80E.), 
ithas been said that “‘ historic conditions have been against him. The Mughal, Maratha and 


Bundela invasions may have been forgotten, but a sense of security is a thing of slow growth. _ 


Enterprise moreover is not encouraged by fluctuating seasons where the most industrious 
husbandry often fails to ward off disaster.” But “‘ there is little pressure on the land... It is a 


pity that the Bundelkhand’s virtues are so largely negative. This country needs a persistent and | 


positive type of agriculturist, who can set a course of land development and stick to it, no 


matter what the weather or the seasons.” 
C. H. Parr (1941). 


The Bundelkhand Cultivator. 
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tangle of factors other than those of 
physique, intelligence and a tradition 
of courage. There are, for example, 
the basic considerations of political 
allegiance; the development of martial 
traditions and habits in some regions 
and their virtual absence or extinction 
in others; the varied reasons for the 
choice of military service by, and of, 
certain classes and castes to the exclu- 
sion of others; together with regional, 
religious codes or recent ideals of 
conduct, from Holy War to Non- 
resistance, in which other aims than 
defence against an immediate aggressor 
are concerned. Thus no simple corre- 
lation can be made of the regional types 
indexed, with the attitude towards 
“ military service” and military poten- 
tialities. It may, however, illuminate 
our theme if we make a few com- 
parisons, along the north from the 
Punjab to Assam, of past attitudes and 
experiences in these matters. 

Taking the regions which sent forth 
the highest proportions of recruits to 
the combatant forces in the years up 
to 1946 a few correlations stand out. 
(See map). The wide area of the Punjab 
plains under Type 6 is noticeable along 
with areas of Types 5 and 1. Even 
areas of Type 3 and 4 so closely 
resemble these others, that one can 
perceive that in spite of great poverty 
their people have found some relief 
from scarcity and threatening famines, 
though not from epidemics, by emigra- 
tion to the Colony tracts. The virtual 
absence of Type 2, “‘ Stagnation,” is 
noticeable, except beside the river 
Jumna, near the eastern border, which 
supplied few combatant soldiers. East 
of the Jumna, in the Himalayan tracts 
of the United Provinces, Type 1 corre- 
sponds to an area in which High Caste 
fecruits were found. (Statistics for the 
Punjab Himalayas and Kashmir are 
less reliable, and incomplete). Further 
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south extend the lands of “* Recurrent 
Crisis.” Although, as one would 


‘expect, the physique is poorer here than 


in the Punjab, this tract furnished 
soldiers to the states of Rajputana and, 
further south, to the Maratha regi- 
ments. The plain of the Western 
United Provinces, with Types 4, 3 and 
2, furnished some recruits of High 
Caste. Further east, however, comes 
the area predominantly of Type 2, 
“Stagnation.” Although compara- 
tively sturdy workers are to be found 
there, and although what now forms 
Bihar furnished High Caste Sepoys to 
the East India Company’s successful 
“Bengal Army” until the mid- 
nineteenth century, it is hard to esti- 
mate the physique and combatant 
potentialities of these castes as com- 
pared to the qualities of the men of 
the Frontier and the Punjab. It should 
be remembered that it was not lack of 
courage in the first place which deprived 
the Biharis of the opportunity, or 
burden, of military experience. Of the 
defects of the pre-Mutiny armies, 
wrote Sir John Lawrence, “‘ unquestion- 
ably the worst, and the one which 
operated most fatally against us, was 
the brotherhood or homogeneity of 
the Bengal Army.” This suggests that, 
given their country to defend, there are 
Biharis who, well led, could do so 
worthily. Military skill, however, is 
another matter, demanding time. Of 
the Hindu Hill Dogras, Sir George 
MacMunn has written: “ Faithful, 
enthusiastic, honourable, unaccustomed 
to stealth, in warfare they have to be 
trained to take cover.” In this way they 
contrast with the wild Muslim Hillmen 
of the Afghanisthan frontier who are 
only too accustomed to use stealth to 
kill an enemy (MacMunn, 1932). 
When we enter western and central 
Bengal, where Type 2 is of almost 
unmitigated extent and fixation, the 
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endemicity of malaria is so severe as 
to have made the search for soldiers 
all but vain. One has to have seen the 
effects to realise how paralysing this 
disease can be, from youth upwards. 
On one occasion some lads of Rabin- 
‘dranath Tagore’s school, whom I had 
been asked to take out, accompanied 
me on a short exploration of their 
own countryside. Not only were they 
quite well fed and living on a fairly 
healthy upland, but they regularly 
played vigorous football. The lads 
followed me for three hours, returning 
a little late for the evening meal but in 
excellent spirits. The elderly head- 
master, no athlete, but a man whose 
mind and scholarship was held in 
respect, was deeply concerned at my 
having taken them out so long, and 
upbraided me, without due cause that 
I could see. But next morning, whereas 
the lads in a malaria-free tract might 
merely have been a little leg-weary, all 
of these young men were “running 
temperatures’; the effort had been 
too much for them, and the concern 
of their old schoolmaster had been well 
founded. It is, indeed, well known that 
undue exertion may precipitate an 
attack in those infected with malaria. 
Severe endemic malaria is a drawback 
that even high morale cannot overcome; 
and, what is worse, it lowers the norm 
of performance. 

When we turn eastwards we find 
ourselves again in regions of Type 1 
and 6. If anywhere among the millions 
in Bengal, here might have been found 
men of vigour; but the East India 
Company was looking west, not east, 
and since eastern Bengal, on the whole, 
lay off the track of armies these plains 
have little military record. Perhaps for 
this reason, followed by that of the 
more recently disturbed political annals 
of Bengal, no effort to recruit there was 
seriously made to my knowledge. 





Lastly, in the Hill Tracts of the Eastern 
frontier the campaigning qualities of 
the tribesmen have proved of service 
in guerilla warfare. The difficulty now 
is to stop brigandage, massacre, and 
even head-hunting, among tribesmen 


still armed with modern rifles and | 


machine guns. 
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Since this paper was drafted the © 
Census Report of India for 1941 has © 
appeared (albeit in abbreviated form), © 
and shortly after, the official reports © 
upon the famine of 1943 in Bengal. — 


These have been followed in turn by 


brief statements of severe crop scarcity | 
and food shortage in many regions, | 
many of them regions in which famine ~ 
has long been a recurrent scourge. © 
Scrutiny of the district statistics to 1941 | 


makes it clear that had the change and ~ 
variability figures been recalculated for 
the sixty year period, (1) the rate of | 


increase per cent. would have been 
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greater almost everywhere, so that the © 
values of change to be given would have © 
risen; while (2) the curve would have © 
been free of any violent new rise, or | 
certainly free of a sudden fall. The curve | 
of each graph exemplifies these two | 
facts by the dashed line linking the six | 
statistical points, which is carried on to | 
1941. But the difference of the sixty- © 
year calculations from those shown | 
would only have been a matter of © 
degree: the boundaries of the type- | 
areas would still have stood out in | 


much the same regional distribution. 
But when the present decade comes 
to a close, greater differences will be 
apparent. Prolongation of the war, 
when crop failures brought disaster to 
Bengal, the cessation of the imports 
of rice from Burma and the loss of 


exports of jute, brought the long | 
period of high steady increase to a | 


catastrophic end. The area is small, 
but the provincial population (60 
millions of India’s 400,000 millions) is 
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large. There were periods of scarcity 
elsewhere, but in none was the death 
roll so high. Since then, notably 
during 1946-7, war and failures of rain, 
have led to crop scarcity such that the 
increased population now exceeds the 
available food supply. Inevitably, it 
seems, the suffering will be severe, the 
death roll will be heavy, the rate of 
change will be lowered and the varia- 
bility heightened once more. 

What are the psychological responses 
to all this cannot be said; but it seems 
right to ask whether the appalling 
“communal” riots and strife can be 
adequately understood as _ having 
merely a “ religious” or “ political” 
significance. It is too rarely pointed 
out that in India the worst of the 
rioting has occurred either in the great 
modern cities, filled with rival immi- 
grants (preponderatingly males), where 
the ghastly struggle of merchant- 
brokers, employers and employees sets 
the starving, the fevered and the 
desperate at one another’s throats. 
The first great rural exception has been 
eastern Bengal, where famine and fever 
have taken toll among the manly 
Muslim peasantry who angrily begrudge 
the mainly Hindu landlord-class their 
rents and the mainly Hindu “ up- 
country ” broker class their unchecked 
and inordinate famine-profits. 
Naturally, once fanaticism is let loose, 
the poorest suffer with the compara- 
tively well-to-do, and the Hindu un- 
touchables are “beaten up” along 
with their “* betters °—or rather, being 
unprotected, it is they who suffer most. 
In India the world war has left the rich 
richer, but the poor still poorer than 
before. The first budget introduced by 
a Government composed of Indians 
has brought in a new policy of severe 


taxation upon excess profits, coupled 
with a lightened burden upon a uni- 
versal necessity, salt (February, March, 
1947). But the most enlightened social 
and economic guidance and control 
will be required to fill the gap between 
food supply and population, without 
which the areas of “‘ Crisis ” or “ Stag- 
nation’ will inevitably spread—signs 
that not only the body of the Indian 
masses but their outlook, mind and 
very soul are sick. 


(c) Regional Applications to other lands 

The great advantage of any index is 
of course its value for comparison. 
Within the variety of India’s landscape, 
life and culture, there is throughout so 
much in common as to make compari- 
son most fruitful, so long as we can 
find standards for comparison based on 
the features to be found everywhere. 
It is true that searching analysis 
demands local knowledge and intensive 
survey. But a basis for comparison 
is required before any set of analyses 
can be unified into an understanding 
of the whole; and it is still more 
needed in order to frame any unified 
policy of statesmanlike development in 
a region or community. 

In most of the world’s thickly popu- 
lated lands fundamental vital ex- 
petiences are statistically measured; 
and they can therefore be compared, 
at least from region to region, in a 
given country.” Hence, as a geographer 
concerned with “habitat” from his 
interest in the inhabitants, I feel that 
the measuring stick of “ variability,” 
rough and ready though it may be, 
may prove of some service to the 
psychologist and sociologist in laying 
out the ground for their own field. 
For, since the vital experience of a 





* Cf. Halliday, J. L. (1943), “Dangerous Occupation, Morale, and Psycho-somatic Illness,” 
an article which illustrates the use of mortality and morbidity indices in Scottish mining 
communities as indicators of significant sociological, and psychological phenomena. 
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society is statistically ascertainable, 
“variability” gives a needed pre- 
liminary measure of profound and wide- 
spread social experiences. By their 
accumulated differences, these experi- 
ences, vital and social, give rise, in a 
region with a high survival rate, to 
confidence or natural expectancy of 
security, while in another region they 
engender the uncertainty of mind and 
action derived from the alternation of 
hopes felt in prosperity with the despair 
of famine, ruin or bereavement; or 
in a third, they lead to hopeless apathy. 
Hence “ variability” in population 
change may provide a clue to the 
prevalence of the states of group 
morale and of mind that characterise 
a given generation, whether of the 
villagers or the citizens of each of the 
different regions. 

In particular, such an index may 
serve to indicate, in regions where other 
information is not available—or, it may 
be, is inadequate for effective action— 
the existence of catastrophe which 





calls for therapeutic effort. In India 


the areas of “stagnation” were too 
long left forgotten, because they did 
not show the dramatic contrasts of 
relative well-being with misery and 


death which are seen in a famine crisis, | 


when irrigation works, famine relief 


and charity are provided and adminis- | 
tered. Yet, “stagnation” was, and | 
remains, as deadly a condition as that | 
of “‘crisis,” if not the deadlier of the two. | 

With regard to Occidental cultures, © 
however, the descriptions and uses | 
given and suggested for overall popula- | 
tion indices inevitably raise the question © 
of how far indicators of this kind are ( 
likely to be appropriate in countries © 


where—unlike India—parenthood is 


not inevitably associated with sexual | 


relations. The significance of the 
differences in the net reproduction rate 


in European cultures, for example, | 
can hardly be said to be clear; but that | 


they do have a deep significance in the 
psychological and sociological sense is 
widely agreed. 


IV. SUMMARY 


This study follows upon four previous 
papers: the first two on suggested 
geographical explanations of the index 
of variability in population change 
applied to India (Geddes, 1937 and 
1941); a classification of Indian 
demographic types, and of their 
regional distribution and geographic 
causation (1941); and finally a discussion 
of some special statistical consider- 
ations (1943). 

In this present paper examples 
of the four best-marked types of change 
and variability of population are given, 
chosen from Indian village communities 
known to the author; and the social 
and psychological significance of these 
regional types is outlined. To estimate 
the variability, a smoothed exponential 


curve was assumed, passing through : 


the first and last given points available, 


the years 1881 and 1931, and an/ 


average deviation of the given values 
from this curve was determined. The 


effects of the “‘ Recurrent Crises” of © 
famine and epidemic in a Deccan 7 


Famine Tract are contrasted with those 


of “‘ Stagnation ” in a tract of endemic | 
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SA 
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malaria (W. Bengal); and both with | 
the effects of half-a-century’s “ High 7 
Natural Increase ” (E. Bengal), and of 


more recent ‘*‘ Colonisation ” in Assam 7 
and the Punjab. The broader and > 
more certain effects, social and psycho- | 


logical, of these circumstances are first 
shown, and later, less easily verified 7 
effects, as they appear to apply to} 
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exist. A subsidiary purpose has been 
to give some indication of the con- 
tribution which social geography might 
make to the basic psychological and 
sociological study of a region, and hence 
to the integration of sciences con- 
cerned with human problems. 
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HITLER YOUTH 
SCOUTS 





AND THE BOY 


OF AMERICA 


A Comparison of Aims 


by HERBERT S. LEWIN 





The end of the war has brought us 
squarely up against a new era in the 
education of youth. Youngsters today 
start life in a world which has gone 
through four years of terrifying destruc- 
tion and yet immense technological 
advance. They see a world in turmoil 
and the still groping attempts for its 
reconstruction. Such are the contrasts 
of the world in which these young 
people are growing up. 

We no longer can harbour the hope 
that if we go along in the same old way, 
things will somehow settle themselves. 
We must re-examine not only our 
ideas of training our youth for this new 
living, but also the methods by which. 
they will get that training. 

It is through group experience that 
the individual learns social behavior, 
and it is from group education that we 
can expect a contribution to our quest 
for what constitute the proper methods 
and objectives of group education. 

This study has taken the Hitler 
Youth as a representative youth organi- 
zation in a totalitarian state, and the 
Boy Scouts of America as a representa- 
tive youth organization in a democracy, 
with a view to comparing their educa- 
tional methods, practices and objectives 
and to deriving from the findings 
certain interpretations about the psy- 
chological dynamics of both organisa- 
tions. 

This paper presents the findings of 
one part of a more comprehensive 
analysis of these organizations. The 


focus of interest in the research 
reported here was to reveal in a 
comparative fashion the major aims 
and goals of the two youth groups 
by means of a content analysis of their 
published literature. 


MATERIALS ANALYZED 


In this analysis, samples were taken 
(a) from literature destined for the 
consumption of members and (6) from 
literature destined for the consumption 
of leaders. 

(a) MEMBER LITERATURE. The con- 
tents of the Boy Scout magazine 
“Boy’s Life” (2) and of the Hitler 
Youth Yearbook ‘“ Jungen—Eure 
Welt” (4) appeared to be sufficiently 
similar in form and approach to under- 
take a direct comparison. Both publi- 
cations are, or were, edited by top 
Officials of the movements and are 
(were) officially distributed as Literature 


for all boys between about 12—16 





years of age. The contents of both | 
(Table 1) consist of brief editorials, | 
short stories and biographical sketches | 
which emphasize the principles and | 
virtues recommended by the move- | 
ment. The rest of the materia! contains | 
pictorial illustrations, general technical 


articles, 


organizational information, | 


know-how articles and miscellaneous 7 


contributions. 


(6) LEADER LITERATURE. The pur- | 
pose of Baden-Powell’s, Scoutmaster- | 
ship (1) and of Schirach’s, Die Hitler 5 
Jugend, Idee und Gestalt (5) also > 
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appeared to be sufficiently similar in 
form and approach to permit a direct 
comparison. Both books are concerned 
with the theoretical foundations of 
their respective movement and with 
its basic methods, ends and practices. 
Both books are prepared for the 
guidance and information of leaders of 
boys and of other people interested in 
the movement; both are written by 
indisputably outstanding _leaders: 
Baden-Powell, the founder of the 
international Boy Scout movement, and 
Baldur von Schirach, the long-term 
head of the Hitler Youth and the con- 
fidant of Adolf Hitler in all matters of 
youth education. Schirach’s book was 
indeed the standard publication for all 
Hitler Youth leaders and for all people 
concerned with Hitler Youth principles 
and practices. Baden-Powell’s book 
was edited for American consumption, 
but originally it was written for British 
Scoutmasters. No American publica- 
tion exists, however, which is similarly 
comparable to Schirach’s book and 
which discusses as exhaustively the 
basic principles and practices of 


Hitler Youth and the Boy Scouts of America 









Scouting. Also, no outstanding differ- 
ences exist between the basic principles 
and practices of the British and Ameri- 
can Scout movement, although some 
differences exist in particular practices 
and derived principles. Baden-Powell’s 
book has been recognized by the 
American Scout movement as the 
fundamental source book, “‘ the theory 
of Scouting.” 

For the purpose of the present study 
bound volumes of the magazine “* Boys’ 
Life” and of the yearbook “ Jungen— 
Eure Welt” were selected from two 
different years of publication in order 
to get a more reliable picture of the 
consistency in the presentation of the 
movement’s ideology in the respective 
literature. Since the functions and aims 
of a youth organization during a war 
deviate from its normal course and are 
subject to unpredictable, usually only 
temporary, changes, it was necessary to 
select volumes which represented the 
latest position and activity of each 
organization under peace time con- 
ditions. Thus the bound volumes of 
“ Boys’ Life” were selected for the 


TABLE 1 


Percentage distribution of different types of articles in Hitler Youth 
and Boy Scout member literature. 











Jungen— | Jungen— Boys’ Boys’ 
TYPE OF ARTICLE Eure Welt,| Eure Welt, Life, Life, 
1937 1939 1939 1941 
Editorials 8% 71% 6% 8% 
Biographies 12% 15% 2% 1% 
Stories - oo] 20g" 42% 41% 43% 
Organizational Information| 24% 17% 15% 11% 
Technical Articles .. 11% 1% 1% a 
Pictorials .. 1% 1% 11% 8% 
Illustrations 2% 3% 13% 19% 
Miscellaneous 16% 8% 11% 10% 

















*Only significant difference indicative of editorial changes. 
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years 1939 and 1941, while the year- 
book of the Hitler Youth were selected 
for the years 1937 and 1939.* 

In each case the literature covered 
the first and the third year before each 
country’s entrance into the war. Table 
1 shows the percentage distribution of 
each single volume indicating a rather 
stable distribution of categories of 
articles for the two Scout and Hitler 
Youth publications. 

Table 2 gives a sample of the recom- 
mended ends of each movement as 
they are analyzed in each of the volumes. 
Again the same picture: there are no 
important differences with respect to 
the percentage distribution of recom- 
mended ends of the movement in the 





analysis in this study, the two volumes | 
of each movement were considered as | 
one unit for the purpose of the content | 
ic. - 
for the reason of congruity of all | 


analysis. For the same reason 


major categories of analysis, the quan- 


titative results of the leader and member ~ 


literature were combined. 


CODING 


Codable items in the sense of the — 
were all concepts | 


present analysis 
which fell under the types of categories 


indicated above. The paragraph, the — 
usual entity of thought, was made the | 


unit of analysis, while the total article 
was the unit of analysis for the short- 


stories and biographical sketches be- | 


TABLE 2 


Sample of frequency distribution of END items in the member literature of the 
Hitler Youth and the Boy Scouts of America, separated for each year of publication. | 














Jungen— Jungen— Boys’ Boys’ 

ENDt Eure Welt, | Eure Welt, Life, Life, 

1937 1939 1939 1941 

National Loyalty 16% 18% 6% 5% 

Emotional Unity 4% 3% 4% 5% 

Religion. . — 1% 3% 3% 

Courage. . 10% 71% 4% 6% 
Discipline . . 1% 1% — — 

Creativity 4% 5% 14% 12% 














+For purposes of abbreviation ENDS are here expressed in static terms. 


two separate volumes of each respective 
movement. The stability in the distri- 
bution of type of articles as well as of 
types of ends indicates indeed a rather 
stable editorial policy of both organi- 
zations, at least for the period under 
examination. Since there were no 
important differences relevant to the 
* “ Jungen—Eure Welt ” Jahrbuch was issued 
for the years 1938 and 1940. The year given in 
the title refers, however, only to the year of 
publication which covers the events of the 


preceding year, i.e., the content refers to the 
the years 1937 and 1939. 





cause both form logical units only as a 
whole. 

Only the editorials, short-stories and 
biographical sketches in the member 
literature provided any appreciable 
amount of codable items of a com- 
parable quality, while the other types 
of articles either did not refer to 
organizational goals and activities at 
all or contained very detailed informa- 


tion on organizational techniques | 
without over-all character. This type | 
of article usually failed to present} 
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statements of a codable character and, 
therefore, this whole type of article was 
omitted from coding. The leader 
literature, on the other hand, was 
coded throughout with the exception 
of such parts as were irrelevant to the 
subject matter of this study, i.e., com- 
parable material on the basic methods, 
ends and practices of the two organiza- 
tions. For this reason, Baden-Powell’s 
particular references to the British 
situation were left out from coding, as 
well as Schirach’s references to other 
groups than the Hitler Youth proper. 
For the same reason, in coding, the 
appendix of Schirach’s book containing 
some of Hitler’s speeches and the official 
rules and regulations for the Health 
Service of the Hitler Youth were 
omitted. 

The categories of coded items were 
computed in percentages rather than 
in frequencies. Not only do the per- 
centages give a more adequate picture 
of patterns but also the total wordage 
available was different for the publica- 
tions of the two organizations. 

The reliability of the difference 
between any two calculated percen- 
tages was measured in terms of the 
standard error of the difference (critical 


‘ D : Bias 
ratio re he the ratio of signi- 
ficance being 3.0. 


All coding results were sampled for 
their reliability by three independent 
examiners. All categories presented in 
this study have shown a coefficient of 
agreement of 0.85 and higher, as com- 
computed by the formula 

2 x sum agreements. 
sum checked items 





QUANTITATIVE: ANALYSIS 


The literature yielded nearly 1,000 
statements of ends. These statements 
were thereupon grouped according to 


significant dimensions. This process 
resulted in nearly 200 groups of state- 
ments of ends. An analysis of these 
groups showed that a great number 
could logically and psychologically be 
put into the same category. Such aims 
as altruism, kisd acts to others, 
hospitality, “‘ good izrn,” unselfishness 
for the benefit of others could be 
grouped in one class. This permits a 
comparison between German and 
American aims in operational terms 
broad enough to cover basic qualities 
of both. Thus the “ fight Bolshevism ” 
slogan of the Hitler Youth and the 
“* preserve the American Way of Life ” 
of the Boy Scouts of America could be 
compared under the heading “ indoc- 
trination of the member on his place 
in national life.” This classification 
does not imply that the different classes 
or categories are independent of each 
other or of the whole system. Rather, 
they are the interrelated and inter- 
dependent parts of a whole and have 
meaning only when seen against the 
total system of values of the movement. 

The quantitative analysis of com- 
parable official literature for members 
and leaders of the Hitler Youth and 
the Boy Scouts of America was con- 
cerned with the frequency with which 
the aims of the movement in each class 
were mentioned in order to permit a 
comparison with (a) the frequency of 
the aims in the other classes of the same 
movement; and with (5) the frequency 
of a comparable class of goals of the 
other organization. Relative frequency 
has been considered roughly as an 
expression of emphasis which the 
movement puts on the desired end. It 
is, as a rule, a form of indoctrination by 
which the organization believes that 
those ends which, in the form of 
“* significant formula,” or stereotypes, 
are more often repeated will be better 
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learned because they are more im- 
portant or in greater need of emphasis 
than those less frequently mentioned. 
If one movement mentions “ religious- 
ness” frequently as a desirable end, 
while the other has no equivalent unit 
of statements or only very few then 
we may assume that “ religiousness ” 
is a significant value for one but not 
for the other movement. Likewise, if 
the same movement which stresses 
“ religiousness ” as an important value 
nevertheless mentions “ courage” sig- 
nificantly more often than “ religious- 
ness,” then we may assume that 
“courage” is emphasized more 
strongly than the former. We must, 
however, remember that a quantitative 
analysis cannot always present clear-cut 
indications of differences or similarities, 
nor can it fully interpret the “‘ implic't 
values.” All quantitative findings must, 
therefore, be read with a view of the 
total findings. 

At this point mention must be made 
of the significantly greater frequency 
of statements of ends in the Boy 
Scout literature. On the other hand, 
statements concerning leadership prob- 
lems are significantly more frequent in 
the Hitler Youth literature. The 
difference indicates the pre-occupation 
of the Hitler Youth with leadership 
problems as against the strong emphasis 
on goals or ends in the Boy Scout 
literature. There is still another reason 
why ends are less frequently presented 
in the Hitler Youth literature. It can 
safely be assumed that many Hitler 
Youth ends are pre-ordained, i.c., they 
exist as ends at which the member will 
arrive automatically. The Hitler Youth 
must become an active anti-Bolshevist 
by training, but, e.g., many character 
virtues (for which the Boy Scout must 
strive) are a priori ‘ possessed’ by the 
Hitler Youth member as a member of 
a ‘superior race.’ Active membership 





in the group will, e.g., bring to the fore 
“courage,” but courage as such is 
regarded as inherent in the individual 
as part of his ‘ racial heritage.’ 

But a quantitative analysis, a com- 
parison of statements of objectives on 
the basis of their frequency, does not 
permit a satisfactory interpretation of 
the way in which the objectives become 
living realities. Interpretation of the 
way in which a goal is to be achieved 
must be gained from a number of 
qualitative facts as they appear in 
context in the literature. For context 
changes the abstract meaning of an end 
to something which assumes concrete 
reality. Ideological context gives the 
reasons which make a specific end 
valuable or significant to the movement, 
and describes the expectations which 
are tied up with it. For instance, 


“care for and preservation of physical | 


heaJth ” is an extremely important end 


for the young national socialist. Its 7 


ideological context discloses that 


“* physical health” is closely tied up | 


with the racial philosophy of national 


socialism. Physical health serves the § 
preservation of the race. It is some- | 


thing much more important than 
knowledge. (3). There we have in a 
nutshell the ideological context of 
“* physical health.” 

Functional context suggests the way 
in which the member shall realize the 
end or display the virtue which he is 
expected to possess. Thus in order to 
acquire or preserve “‘ physical health” 
the young German is encouraged to 
undertake daily training from his 
earliest youth on. He is not allowed 
to relax in his efforts to become “ thin 
and strong, swift as a greyhound, 
tough as leather and hard as Krupp 
steel.” (6). Somewhat less pronounced 
in the literature is the emotional context, 
by which is meant the emotional 
impact with which the movement drives 
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home the particular end. Is “* physical 
health ” for the young German a more 
or less matter-of-fact value (as it is for 
the Boy Scout) or is it a goal which is 
much more emotionally motivated? 
At this point we are not able to answer 
this specific question conclusively 
although the evidence points to a more 
emotional motivation. 

The experience context is, perhaps, 
the most interesting part of the context. 
Experience context pertains to the 
emphasis on whether an end is to be 
achieved by the individual as an 
obligation to himself, or to his group, 


or to the national community. For 
instance, “ physical health” is recom- 
mended by the Hitler Youth mainly as 
a national obligation, although, of 
course, the member is made to under- 
stand that physical health serves his 
personal interests as well. There is no 
need to prove that the Boy Scout is 
encouraged to physical health mainly 
for reasons of individual perfection, 
although he has been made aware that, 
especially in war time, physical health 
serves the nation as well. Yet the 
difference between Hitler Youth and 
Boy Scouts is quite evident. 


THE ENDS OF THE MOVEMENT 
The frequency distribution of the expressed aims of the two organizations 


may be seen in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Frequency and percentage distribution of END items in Hitler Youth and 
Boy Scout literature; combined results (total). 
































Hitler Youth Boy Scouts 
ENDS No. % No. % 
National loyalty... a 41 16.4* 39 SS 
National identification .. 16 6.4* 3 0.4 
Participation :— 
(a) own community + 11 4.4 31 a4 
(b) nation ee ha 19 7.6 39 53 
Emotional unity .. és 12 4.8 31 4.4 
Altruism... “ as 12 4.8* 72 10.2 
Moral duties " - 23 9.2 86 12.2 
Religiousness es at 2 0.8* 24 3.4 
Manners... i 13 11 4.4 16 2.3 
Happiness on we 3 1.2 22 cA 
Achievement es - it 5.6 32 4.6 
Personal skills 5 2. 36 5.1 
Courage 20 8. 30 4.3 
Creativity es “ 12 4.8* 99 14.1 
Determination es - 22 8.8* 22 3.1 
Physical fitness 9 3.6 36 5.1 
Endurance 8 3.2 47 6.7 
Discipline .. 4 1.6 10 1.4 
Miscellaneous - 6 2.4 28 4.2 
TOTAL ITEMS hd ot FE iinet ae «= Fi 
* Statistically significant difference. 
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A comparison of the relative occur- 
ence of each aim in the literature 
reveals that for six of the aims there 
is a statistically significant difference 
between the Boy Scouts and the Hitler 
Youth. While the table gives a sum- 


1. The Allegiance of the Individual to 
Loyalty and Devotion) 


HITLER YOUTH (16.4%)* 


“The Hitler Youth is the youth of 
the Fuehrer.” 

“Your body belongs to the nation.” 

“Youth does not know rights on 
account ofits many duties for the nation.” 

“Blind allegiance of the individual 
to the will of the nation opens the road 
to success.” 

**National loyalty and devotion 
means a highly emotional, unquestioned 
and extreme adherence to and worship 
of the nation and its leader who is the 
manifestation of the nation. It involves 
the sacrifice of individual rights in 
favor of common duties. National 
loyalty and devotion must be con- 
sidered as automatically required from 
all Hitler Youth members, subordinating 
all other ends. National loyalty and 
devotion are by far the strongest and 
most exalted virtues in the analyzed 
Hitler Youth literature. 

* Statistically significant difference. 





mary view of the differences between 

the two organizations in the emphasis | 
placed upon different aims, it is | 
necessary to examine more fully each © 


aim with respect to its context. 


the Nation and Its Leader(s). (National © 


Boy Scouts (5.5%)* 


“Boy Scouts are grass root Ameri- 
cans.” 


freedom are above all price.” 


National loyalty and devotion means 
the protection of the principles of | 


democracy, of the rights of the indi- 
vidual, of tolerance and the equality 


of rights. This loyalty and devotion, 
as expressed in the Scout Oath and Law, | 
is expected from the member but) 


accepted by him as a free choice 
resulting fronr voluntary membership. 
Only in exceptional cases are the goals 
of the group subordinated to nation 
goals (e.g., in war time). 


** To make the contrast more vivid, the material on the Hitler Youth has been allowed w 


stand in the present tense. 
Remarks: 


“Scouts in time of emergency will | 
do more than ever dreamed of before.” | 
“Scouts know that patriotism is | 
more than a Fourth of July celebration.” | 
“Scouts know that liberty and 


2 
is 
F 
i 
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By its very nature, as the youth organization of the national socialist party, whose 
ideological pillars are the nation and its leader, and by the emotional fervor with 
which both were propagandized, it must be expected that those ends which pertain 
to the adherence of the individual to the nation and its leader(s) are more im- 
pressively emphasized in the Hitler Youth than in the Boy Scout literature. 

The Boy Scouts are a non-partisan organization in a democratic society. Theit 
attitude toward the nation is essentially one of maintaining the status quo. Boy 
Scouts respect (but do not worship) the leaders of the country. If necessary, they 


are ready to defend and to help perpetuate the principles upon which the United 


States were built, but national loyalty and devotion do not imply as strong at 
emotional involvement as is the case with the Hitler Youth. 
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2. The Individual’s Identification with a Defined Way of Life 


HITLER YOUTH (6.4%)* 


“The best Hitler Youth member is 
the one who is totally imbued with the 
national socialist view of life.” 

Ideological training for patriotic 
citizenship means for the Hitler Youth 
member indoctrination in the tenets of 
the national socialist ideology, for the 
purpose of forming definite habits to 
carry out these tenets in everyday life. 

Physical, character and formal 
education are in theory and practice 
subordinated to such political indoc- 
trination. 


Boy Scouts (0.4%)* 


“‘ That the purpose of this corpora- 
tion shall be . . . to teach them (the 
Boy Scouts of America) patriotism.” 

Ideological preparation for patriotic 
citizenship means the teaching of 
general patriotic principles of a non- 
partisan character. 

This end is nearly completely absent 
in the analyzed Scout literature. The 
movement tries to further the study 
of general principles of patriotic citizen- 
ship but the efforts in this direction 
have been limited. 


* Statistically significant difference. 


Remarks: 


Ideological training for citizenship is paramount with the Hitler Youth. Its 
near absence is conspicuous in Boy Scout literature. 

It raises the question of what is being done by the Scout movement to inculcate 
the philosophy underlying the boys’ practical experience in “‘ participating citizen- 
ship,” and to achieve the objectives of fostering enthusiasm for “‘ the democratic 


way of life.” 


3. Indoctrination on “ The Place of Youth Movement or Member in the 


National Life ” 
HITLER YOUTH (7.6% 


“Youth has destroyed the old state, 
the national socialist state idea has 
taken form in the Hitler Youth.” 

“The Hitler Youth is the socialist 
conscience of the nation.” 

“German Youth is not indifferent 
to what is going on beyond the borders 
of Europe.” 

The goals of forming the attitudes 
of the individual member with respect 
to national and international issues are 
often presented with great emotional 
fervor. 

The Hitler Youth member is expected 
to accept, to spread and to carry out 
the political ends of national socialism. 
He is not only ‘expected to qualify 
himself for this task, but is duty-bound 
to act accordingly when the occasion 


arises. 


Boy Scouts (5.5%) 


“* Boy Scouts are going to save this 
country from all ‘isms’ except 
* Americanism’.” 

“* Tolerance is the very key-stone of 
democracy.” 

““One Boy Scout of America is of 
greater value to the world than all the 
dictators put together.” 

The forming of attitudes on national 
and international issues is—usually— 
limited to the issues of general, non- 
partisan approval. 

The participation of Boy Scouts, 
members and leaders, in political 
affairs as members of the Boy Scouts of 
America is forbidden by the Con- 
stitution of the Boy Scouts of America. 
An attempt is made, however, to 
realize in the life of the group certain 
issues which play an important role 
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in national life. Thus, the ideal of | 
tolerance is practised by the members © 
of Troops composed of different races 
and creeds, and democracy is practised 
wherever Troops are genuinely 
organized on a Patrol basis. 


Certain national socialist principles, 
e.g., authoritarian leadership and dis- 
cipline, apply to the national scene as 
well as to group life. 


ee 


mee 


Remarks: 


From the moment he enters the movement a Hitler Youth is filled with a sense | 
of mission for his nation. Even though his actual participation may be infinitesimal | 
his attention is constantly drawn to many issues of national and international | 
importance. Much less attention is given by the Boy Scout movement to national | 
or international issues; only the fundamental issues of national life are discussed in © 
the literature, often with reference to their application in the life of the group. 
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4. Active Service for the Community 


HITLeR YOUTH (4.4%) 


“Service in the Hitler Youth is 
honor service for the German people.” 

“The members of the Hitler Youth 
shall be ready at any time for service 
to their community.” 

Community service implies that the 
member must be ready at all times to 
serve his local community as well as 
the greater, racial community, i.¢., the 
nation. This service may demand 
unquestioned sacrifice, even death. 

All Hitler Youth members are obliged 
to stand ready for civic service. They 
may be, for instance, commanded to 
be harvest helpers, or messengers for 
public institutions, or collectors of 
scrap metal. If, in war time, they are 
over 16 years old, they are duty-bound 


Boy Scouts (4.4%) 


“On my honor. I will do my duty | 


. . . to my country ’—Scout Oath. 


“Scouting aims to make boys good : 


citizens, partly for their own benefit, 
partly for the benefit of the country.” 

Boy Scouts participate as Scouts in 
certain community and national 


activities (collections, war bond drives, © 
etc.). Boy Scouts are expected to take | 
over such tasks, but their participation | 


is entirely voluntary. Active civic 


participation does not involve any | 
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serious risk of hardship or danger | 
although such instances may occur | 


(e.g., flood or fire fighting). 


Civic service is considered not only | 


to be beneficial to the community but 


as a character building value for the | 





to bear arms. If they are under 16 individual himself. 
they may be called to a number of R 
auxiliary war services. 
Remarks: ul 
Civic service is enforced by the Hitler Youth. Little choice, if any, is left to the “ 
Hitler Youth member as to the type of service he prefers. Civic service is voluntary | 
for the Boy Scout. As a group member the individual Scout may choose the > ™ 
objectives of his participation. Be 
For the Hitler Youth civic service often involves severe and strenuous tasks over te 
long periods. The Boy Scout on the other hand is usually not exposed to hardship th 
or danger, nor is his service expected for any extended time period. Both organiza- | 
tions stress in their literature preparation for civic service rather than actual service. _ 
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5. Emotional Unity and Empathy with One’s Group 


HITLER YOUTH (4.8%) 


“Nothing can replace the get- 
together of comrades.” 

“The spirit of comradeship must 
pervade all Hitler Youth activities.” 

“Youth alone can produce the 
totality of community spirit.” 

Emotional unity is the sharing of 
mutual experiences between members of 
the group characterized by mutual 
attraction and cooperation; the factor 
of deeper emotional attraction may be 
present but is not emphasized. 
Belonging to the group frequently 
out-weighs belonging to the family. 

A few items in this class related to 
sharing of experiences between members 
of different Hitler Youth groups based 
on their common devotion to 
national socialism. This experience 
does not necessarily imply face-to-face 
relationship (“comradeship of all 
Hitler Youth ”’). 

A great many program activities 
offer the opportunity to cultivate the 
spirit of comradeship. There are the 
weekly group evenings, hikes and a 
great number of additional occasions: 
regular summer camps, and during the 
last few years of existence, a practically 
continuous living together of the group 
in harvest, civilian defense or regular 
military units of the Hitler Youth. 


Remarks: 


Boy Scouts (4.4%) 


“Friendship is a sacred thing.” 

“Love and friendship are not sissy 
things.” 

“A Scout is a friend to all and a 
brother to every other Scout.” 

Emotional unity is the sharing of 
mutual experiences between members 
of the group, especially characterized 
by mutual cooperation and probably 
to a lesser degree by mutual attraction. 
Belonging to the group is of little 
importance compared with belonging 
to the family. 

A few items in this class related to 
sharing of experiences between mem- 
bers of different Boy Scout Troops 
based on their common interests of 
belonging to the Boy Scout movement. 
This experience does not necessarily 
imply personal relationships between 
members of the movement. 

Boy Scouts not less than Hitler 
“Youth have recognized the value of 
comradeship as a means of maintaining 
and promoting group life. Scouts 
gather at Patrol meetings, go on hikes 
and share the experience of camp life. 


The German concept of comradeship is pervaded by the mystical idea of the 





unity of all Germans by “ race and blood.” The German method of achieving 
emotional unity is more intense than the Boy Scout method. A greater variety 
and frequency of common group experiences are offered to the Hitler Youth 
member. Against this apparent advantage stands the enforced character of 
membership in the Hitler Youth. The member must accept as his comrade whom- 
ever he may meet in the group. Scouts enter the Troop voluntarily. They usually 
become members because friends are already members of the Troop. However, 
the feeling of belonging to Scouting is limited, for the Scout’s loyalties to other 
individuals belonging to other groups and institutions (family, church club, 
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neighborhood groups, etc.), are distracting from an exclusive pre-occupation with 3 
the Scout group. The Hitler Youth, on the other hand, had practically no choice 
but to find emotional satisfaction within the Hitler Youth group. F 


6. Consideration for the Welfare and Interests of Others; Fair Play and : 


Unselfishness 


HITLER YOUTH (4.8%)* 


“Only the selfless may follow the 
flag of the Hitler Youth.” 

“‘In social work is the idea of the 
Hitler Youth most convincingly 
expressed.” 

Duty-bound devotion to the welfare 
of others is—except for the individual’s 
immediate family and friends—only 
required if serving national interests. 

The concept of “ fairness” which 
implies the consideration of the interests 
of others by identifying oneself with 
the viewpoints of others is non- 
existent in the literature. 

Little is known about the practice 
of altruistic and selfless behavior. The 
Hitler Youth literature stresses “ unsel- 
fishness ” and the “ renouncement of 
personal interests” as in the interest 
of the German national community. 


Boy Scouts (10.2%)* 


“Useful service—common duty of 


mankind to overcome selfishness.” 


“The best way to get even with § 


anybody is to do them a good tum.” 


Deliberate and frequently organiza- 7 
tionally inspired devotion to the welfare 7 
of others is usually limited to person- F 
“* unselfish 7 
ness” is part of the altruistic conduct 
implying the renouncement of personal 7 
advantages for the sake of other® 


to-person relationships; 


persons. 


“* Fairness,” that is, the consideration © 


of the interest of others by identifying 
oneself with the viewpoints of others, 
is a frequently mentioned end in this 
class. 


points in the education of Scouts. The 
“Good Turn” is not just a book 
maxim. Its practical performance in 
everyday life is expected from each 
Scout. Naturally, little is known about 
the actual response to this expectation 


beyond what is known about civic? 


service activities of Scouts. 


To consider the welfare of others by 
practica! means is one of the important 7 


* Statistically significant difference. 


Remarks: 


The ends of this category play a significantly higher role in the training of Boy§ 


Scouts than of Hitler Youth. For the latter “ consideration for the welfare and 
interests of others ” usually means the welfare and the interests of the nation asa 


whole, while Boy Scouts are expected to practice these virtues mainly on a face F 
to-face level. The Hitler Youth member is expected to bring extensive personal f 
sacrifices for others if necessary. The Boy Scout, on the other hand, is usually not ® 


asked for any extensive personal sacrifices. 
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7. The Conduct of the Individual Conforming to the Ethical Standards set by 


his Community 
HITLER YOUTH (9.2%) 

“Character education must stand in 
the foreground of Hitler Youth educa- 
tion. Trustworthiness, self-subordina- 
tion to the welfare of the community, 
and silent devotion to duty are virtues 
demanded in a national socialist state.” 

“ Absolute honesty is a pre-condition 
for being a Hitler Youth member.” 

The ends of this class refer to the 
conformance of the individual to the 
moral standards as set by the national 
socialist world view. They refer pri- 
marily to the individual’s action toward 
the folk community. Moral conduct 
must be considered as submission and 
conformance to national socialist moral 
tenets. 

The spontaneous life of the Hitler 
Youth member is limited by the moral 
duties which he must assume for the 


group, and through the group for the 
nation, as well as by the service which 
he owes to his superiors, his group and 
his nation. 


Remarks: 


Boy Scouts (12.3%) 

“ Character—is the one indispensable 
requisite of man.” 

“Character is supreme worth, not 
wealth and power.” 

“* Being good is only common sense.” 

“‘ Truth and justice are fundamental 
to an enduring order.” 

The ends refer to the obligation of 
the individual to conform to the moral 
standards set in American society. 
The ends refer predominantly to the 
individual as acting for his own sake or 
the individual in his personal relations 
with other persons. Moral conduct is 
“being good,” that is, conforming to 
established concepts of “ goodness.” 

Conformance to the ethical standards 
of society is a highly esteemed goal of 
Scouting for its members. The mem- 
bers are given opportunity to prove 
their conformance by being charged 
with responsible tasks for the group, 
but on the whole the conduct of the 
individual member is more subject to 
verbal appeals by the leader rather than 
to try-out situations in the group. 


The Hitler Youth member’s conformance to the ethical standards of his society 


is mainly a matter of his conduct with respect to his group and his nation. There is 
no ethical conduct of a Hitler Youth member independent of his political affiliation. 
His ethical conduct is a matter of duty rather than of conviction. 

The Boy Scout, on the other hand, derives his moral standards from his environ- 
ment which on its part usually derives its ethical standards from a “ divine source ” 
which states what is good or evil. The boy’s acceptance of moral standards may 
need prompting and pressure from without, but he is also expected to conform 
to ethical standards by reason of his own conviction. 


8. Recognition of, Belief in, and Reverence for 2 Superhuman Power of 
Supreme Authority 


HITLER YOUTH (0.8%)* 
“The religious youth organization 
has no place in our time.” 
“ Chaplains in a youth organization 
violate the spirit of comradeship 


Boy Scouts (3.4%)* 
“National morality cannot prevail 
in exclusion of religious principles.” 
“Boys and men cannot be morally 
straight without being reverent to God.” 


* Statistically significant difference. 
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(because they separate the different 
religious groups in the organization).” 

The authoritarian national socialist 
state cannot tolerate the control of an 
independent church over education. 
It has delegated the education of its 
youth greatly to the Hitler Youth which 
on its part has taken up a belligerent 
neutrality toward church and religion. 

Religious ends are not stressed in 
the analyzed literature nor in other 
official Hitler Youth literature. 
Religious practices are not indulged by 
the organization, but the members are 
formally allowed to attend religious 
services. There is no official relation- 
ship between the Hitler Youth and any 
of the established churches. 


Remarks: 


& 
a 


Religion means the recognition of | 
God as the ruling and leading power of | 
the universe. Religious behavior must | 
conform to certain super-naturally deriv. | i 
ed creeds of the different religious groups, | 

The organization definitely furthers | 
religious attitudes and practices of its | 
members, but in the interest of non-| é 
denominationalism no specific attitudes © 
and practices are officially recom. | 
mended. This is left to the Troop/ 
which may be operated in accordance | 
with the religious ideals of its sponsors, | 


(Nearly half of all Troops are sponsored j : 
by religious institutions). Le 


The Hitler Youth does not sponsor religious education at all. The Boy Scouts ‘ 
consider a religious attitude and religious practices fundamental to Scouting. It i se 


no surprise then that religious ends are significantly more often represented in the | 


Boy Scout literature. 


9. Prescribed Ways to Behave in Social Interaction i 


HITLER YOUTH (4.4%) 

“* By his outer appearance (in addi- 
tion to other characteristics) must the 
Hitler Youth member convince his folk 
comrades that he is the carrier of a 
great ideal.” 

This class of ends deals with the 
prescribed ceremonial way to behave 
in social intercourse with special 
reference to impressive outer appear- 
ance and convincing demeanor. 

The Hitler Youth, following soldierly 
traditions, trains its members for uni- 
form and impressive appearance and 
for correct manners. The Hitler Youth 
has elaborate regulations regarding the 
wearing of uniforms, the behavior of 
uniformed Hitler Youth members on 
the street, correct table manners of 
leaders on the occasion of public 
affairs, etc. 
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Boy Scouts (2.3%) Q 
“It is a sign of manliness when a) 
man shows courtesy and consideration | 
for women.’ a 
“It is not sissy to be courteous.” | 
This class of ends deals with the 
prescribed way to behave in social!” 
intercourse with special reference to) 
courteous behaviour toward women) 
and old people. : 
Scouts are expected to be neatly! 
dressed and regulations for the wearing | 
of uniforms, etc., are in existence and) 
observed. However, the conduct of! 
Scouts is judged less by their neat) 
external appearance than by thei) 
polite and courteous behavior toward) 
women and old people. 


a 























Remarks: 
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The Hitler Youth member’s education for good manners and appearance is 
essentially directed toward impressive external behavior. Scouting educates not 
only for neat appearance but, above all, for manners which shall express respect 


to other human beings. 


10. Personal Satisfaction With Life as a Whole 


HITLER YOUTH (1.2%) 


“ Happy is he who has done his duty 
for his fatherland.” 

The welfare of the nation stands 
above the happiness of the individual. 
Happiness, that is, personal satisfac- 
tion with life as a whole, is only 
meaningful if justified by the national 
situation. 


Remarks: 


Boy Scouts (3.1%) 

“ Scouting is a jolly fraternity.” 

“Our aim should be . . . to bring 
about a happier and more human life.” 

Happiness means satisfaction with 
life as a whole in the interest of the 
individual as well as of the community. 
The Boy Scout literature frequently 
mentions “‘ having fun” as a desirable 
goal. “Fun” is a rather momentary 
state of elation but it is closely tied up 
with happiness and has therefore been 
coded together with “ happiness.” 


Personal happiness is not a part of the educational program of the Hitler Youth. 
Scouting, on the other hand, avowedly aims to make its members happy individuals. 


11. Competent and Successful Achievement of a Goal 


HITLER YOUTH (5.6%) 


“No other key to the door of leader- 
ship shall exist than the one of services 
rendered (to the organization).” 

“Everyone can become a Hitler 
Youth leader by performing more than 
his comrades.” 

Achievement attitudes are expected 
from and developed by the individual 


© in the interest of the nation. Oppor- 


tunity for personal achievement is only 
given insofar as it serves—at least 
indirectly—national interest. In short: 


' efficiency and achievement are only 


valuable and desirable if serving the 
ends of the nation. 

Within the indicated limits the Hitler 
Youth promotes, in cooperation with 
other national-socialist organizations, 


' state and community institutions, the 


vocational and professional efficiency 


of its members. This is carried out by 
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Boy Scouts (4.6%) 


“* With a worthwhile goal, hard work, 
training, and determination to success 
there is hardly anything that a young 
man today may not hope to attain.” 

“* He who does his best, will succeed 
best.” 

Proficiency in physical or mental 
output (efficiency) and proficiency in 
performance (achievement) are expected 
and promoted for the individual’s sake 
rather than for the community. It is 
assumed that opportunity is given to 
everyone. It is up to the individual to 
do his best. The group or community 
is expected to make such opportunities 
available and to recognize the results 
if the individual makes use of the 
opportunities. 

Efficiency and achievement attitudes 
are frequently related to practical 
needs. In the Advancement Program 
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the t annual vocational contests. 
Literally millions of youth take part 
in them. 


Remarks: 


The Hitler Youth stresses efficiency and achievement of the individual only 4 
if it is in the interest of the greater community, while the Boy Scouts show a strong |” 
interest in the personal achievement of their members. : 


12. Satisfactory Knowledge of any Science, Art or Handicraft — 


HITLER YOUTH (2%) 


“The Hitler Youth member must 
acquire at least elementary knowledge 
and practical experience of the prac- 
tices of the German Army.” 

The ends in this class denote—as 
a rule—familiarity with semi-military 
principles and techniques. 

A great program of military and semi- 
military training has been carried out 
by the Hitler Youth, often in direct 
contact with the army. 


Remarks: 





z 
ft 


an elaborate system of vocational Scouting provides methods to develop 
training and selection, especially by these attitudes. 





Boy Scouts (5.1%) E 


“Boy Scouts learn to be on their” 
own.” 


care of themselves better and opens new | 
fields of interest.” : 

The ends in this class usually denote! 
familiarity with handicrafts and the) 


techniques of living in the outdoors.) 


Experience in skills is considered to be) 
a preparation for life in the greater F 
community. 
The ends pertain mainly to Scout | 
craft, that is, a diversity of manual 
skills, which form part of the progran § 
of Scouting. 3 





The Hitler Youth stresses military skills, though there is no doubt that tie) : 
organization promotes the acquisition of other skills too. The Scout movement's)” 
interest in the development of technical and outdoor skills is well known. : 


13. Meeting Danger with Calmness and Firmness 


HITLER YOUTH (8%) 


“The heroic man of today knows 
that he has to go unerringly his way 
prescribed by fate and to crown and 
seal his life with his death.” 

“Cowards cannot win the freedom 
of their nation.” 

While courage even in private 
experience is highly appreciated, it is 
heroism which is assumed to form the 
destiny of the nation. The national 
hero is the constant example to the 


Boy Scouts (4.3%) 


“Scout heroism is displayed by 
saving life not by taking it.” 

“Scouts have an heroism — to. 
any displayed on the battlefiel 
““In these times we have no “room| 

for weak-kneed sissies.’ 

Meeting danger with calmness and 
firmness is especially required for) 
situations which threaten the individual | 
or his comrades, The situation in) 
which such behavior is needed if 
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“* Scout training enables boys to take : 





/elop i 















member. Heroism implies courage, 
boldness and initiative; it is an attitude 
found in extraordinary national events 
rather than in everyday affairs. 

Courage and heroism are constantly 
emphasized in the Hitler Youth litera- 
ture. Many physical exercises in the 
Hitler Youth training program are 
designed to develop courage. The 
promotion to higher ranks of the brave, 
rather than of the intellectually 
superior, member is a steady incentive 
to deeds of bravery. 


Remarks: 
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usually a civilian one. Courage in a 
war situation is, nevertheless, a highly 
appreciated virtue. 

Many situations develop in Scouting 
in which the Scout is given opportunity 
to display a courageous attitude. Scouts 
are encouraged to prove their braveness 
in performances which involve a certain 
degree of danger (forest fire fighting, 
life saving, etc.). 


Both groups employ a physical and psychological training program aimed at 
developing an attitude of meeting danger with calmness and firmness. The Hitler 
Youth, however, trains its individual members with a view to war rather than 


civilian experiences. 


14. Capacity te Produce or to Conceive New Objects or Values or to be Aware of 


New Developments 


HITLER YOUTH (4.8%)* 


“The Hitler Youth encourages crea- 
tive achievement of their members.” 

“Personal initiative is only laudable 
if it leads to constructive goals; it 
cannot be permitted to transgress the 
interests of the people.” 

The preceding quotation indicates 
that the ends of this class are only 
qualifiedly welcomed in _ national 
socialist society. Creativity, initiative 
and mental alertness are welcome ends 
only if they are useful to society. But 
whenever these ends are serviceable to 
the ends of national socialist society 
every effort is made to develop them. 
It is the “ leader personality” which 
embodies these creative faculties. They 
are inborn and developed in the long 
process of training through which the 
Hitler Youth leader must go. 


* Statistically significant difference. 
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Boy Scouts (14.1%)* 


“You cannot reach your goal by 
following someone else’s footsteps.” 

“* The mentally awake boy gets more 
out of life in one day than a dull one 
in a month.” 

The ends of this class are among the 
most exalted virtues of Scouts. 

In its activity program the movement 
has offered wide possibilities for their 
encouragement and development. Out- 
door and indoor activities are planned 
with a view of giving boys a great 
measure of incentive for creative be- 
havior. There is, however, little evi- 
dence that Scouting encourages actively 
a creative attitude in the fields of 
intellectual endeavor. The key rela- 
tionship of the individual Scout to 
these virtues is personal. It is he who 
wili profit by possessing them, but at 
the same time the movement recognizes 
that individual initiative and creativity 
are fundamental to democratic society. 
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Remarks: 


This class shows a significant difference in the distribution of ends in favor of 


the Boy Scouts. Obviously an authoritarian society has no need to call upon the 


masses of its members for creative and initiating participation. Rather the opposite | 
is desirable, because the authority of the elite would be weakened if the average 7 


member were given the opportunity to think for himself. For the Boy Scouts, on 


the other hand, the ends of this class are extremely important for they embody the |) 


individualistic spirit of the frontier, the tradition of rugged individualism which 


has been so influential in the development of American society and whose influence | 





is still alive in Scouting. 


15. Physical Health; Its Strengthening and Preservation 


HITLER YOUTH (3.6%) 


“ The fostering of sound and healthy 
bodies is the first aim of education.” 

“ Physical perfection is fundamental 
for racial preservation.” 

Physical health, its strengthening and 
preservation serves not only the indi- 
vidual but above all the race to which 
the individual belongs. For the young 
national socialist physical health is a 
characteristic of ‘ racial sanity,’ a most 
important pre-condition for social 
status in Hitler Germany. 


Boy Scouts (5.1%) 


Sa 


“‘ The more vigorous the health, the ] 


better the brain can work.” 


“ The ability to think fast goes with | 
good muscular coordination and an? 


alert mind.” 


Physical health, its strengthening and) 


preservation are stressed not only for! 


the benefit of physical health as such, | 


but as pre-condition for a healthy) 


mind. Physical fitness is further con- | 


sidered an important condition of a) 





citizenship. 
Remarks: 


healthy, that is, normally functioning | 


For the Hitler Youth member strengthening and preservation of physical health 7 
is closely tied up with racial perfection and with his prospective military service. 
Military requirements may to some degree motivate the Boy Scout to attain good 
physical health. The movement promotes physical health as an end which gives 
the individual vigor and mental stamina and, therefore, makes him a desirable F 


citizen. 


16. Firm Adherence to a Course of Action 


HITLER YOUTH (8.8%)* 


“The cool determination of the 
leader secures the success of the group.” 

“* He who vacillates, he who cannot 
stand the din of battle, does not belong 
in our ranks.” 

Firm, even fanatical adherence to a 
pre-determined course of action is 
demanded in the pursuit of national 
goals. Determination is considered 

* Statistically significant difference. 
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Boy Scouts (3.1%)* 
- “ What America needs is MEN.” 


dangers which threaten America.” 


** manliness.”” Determination 


“If we are.to survive we cannot be! 
soft in a world in which there are 


A firm, but deliberate adherence to ay 
course of action is an expression off 
is a) 
quality which the individual should) 
possess in order to- succeed in life) 









' to be one of the most important 
' . attributes of leadership. 

In the analyzed literature “ firm 
adherence to a course of action” is 
usually ascribed to national heroes or 
leaders. Evidently the average member 
is not expected to show the same 
measure of determination as his leader, 
since he, the member, is expected to be 
loyal without question to the leader 
under whose command he stands. 

Thus, this class of ends is evidently 
directed to the emergent leader who is 
willing to identify himself with the 
heroes of the movement. 



















































Remarks: 

















and 
ly for 
such, 
ealthy 
* CON 
of a 
— Hitter Yours (3.2%) 

“The Hitler Youth member must be 

able to stand hardsbip of any kind.” 

; “We have to learn to endure adver- 

ervict. | sities if our nation is to regain its old 

| greatness.” 





| The ability to bear hardship or pain 
| or to continue in the face of difficulties 
| is especially necessary when the indi- 
| vidual is called out for the sake of the 
| nation and its leader. It is a virtue which 
| stands its test mainly in military service. 
| The well-known pre-military training 
program of the Hitler Youth is designed 
(among other ends) to make boys able 
to endure, that is, able to ‘ take it.’ 
| There is no recommendation for 
| “self-control.” The absence of this 
_ end in the Hitler Youth literature Jeaves 
















is 3 
aul the possible explanation that the move- 
in life), Ment presumes the individual to be 





under sufficient external control to 
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17. Ability to Bear Hardship or Pain or to Continue in the Face of Difficulties 


However, determination does not imply 
inflexibility. An established course of 
action may have to be changed where 
new situations have to be met. 


The ends of this group are significantly stronger with the Hitler Youth than with 
the Boy Scouts. Determination is an essential attribute of leadership in a society 
in which the leadership principle is part of the basic political philosophy. Deter- 
mination means for the ruling elite nothing but firm, inflexible adherence to the 
political course. For the Boy Scout “ firm adherence to a course of action ” is an 
expression of manliness and an attitude closely related to “‘ go-getting.” 


Boy Scouts (6.7%) 

*“A Scout should not shirk before 
hardship.” 

“The tendency of softness is the 
result of modern convenience.” 

The ability to bear hardship or pain 
or to continue efforts in the face of 
difficulties is stressed for the sake of 
the individual. In this category “ self- 
control” is most often the recom- 
mended end. It implies the ability to 
repress emotional display when con- 
fronted with dangerous or adverse 
experiences and demands that the 
individual conduct himself appro- 
priately in such situations. 

Attitudes of endurance and self- 
control are highly promoted. Much 
of the outdoor program is planned 
with a view to enable boys to ‘take 
it.” Not many group situations exist, 
however, which are so tension or 
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make internal control not only un- 
necessary but undesirable; as if rational 
self-control would interfere with an 
expected emotionally-toned response in 
the face of adverse or dangerous 
experiences. 





danger-laden that there is a need on 
the part of the individual “ to repress 


emotional expression in order to per- | 
form appropriately in the sccial situa- | 
tion.” Self-control, therefore, is essen- | 


tially taught by indoctrination. 








Remarks: 


The virtues in this category are comparatively more often recommended in the f 
Boy Scout literature. But, while the Hitler Youth member has to learn to bear 7 
hardship nearly exclusively for the sake of his expected loyal and self-sacrificing | 
attitude toward his nation, the Boy Scout is taught the same virtues as ends which | 


mainly serve his individual perfection. 


18. Conformance of the Individual to Commands, General Rules or Suggestion | 


given by Others 
HITLER YOUTH (1.6%) 


“ Discipline and subordination are 
not arbitrary inventions.” 

“A single will leads the Hitler 
Youth.” 

““ Blind obedience of the individual 
makes it possible that the decision of 
the group succeeds.” 

The principles of absolute authority 
and leadership require silent and un- 
questioning compliance to the requests 
made of the individual by the authori- 
ties or by his superiors. At any time 
the individual must be able to subordi- 
nate his own life to the exigencies of 
the greater community. 

Discipline and obedience play an 
outstanding and well-known role in 
Hitler Youth education. They are 
continuously and energetically enforced. 


Boy Scouts (1.4%) 


of the people.” 


standingly and as individuals.” 


parents, 


to be obedient. However, 


military requirements). 


requests of their leaders. 
Remarks: 


Both literatures avoid the overt use of concepts implying the outright disciplinary 7 
subjugation of the individual to a superior. The Hitler Youth concept of “‘ loyalty 
and devotion ” connotes strongly an attitude of compliance. In addition, disciplin} 
and obedience have been an established fact in Hitler Youth education to such ay 
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“ Man-made laws exist for the good 3 


“ There is no freedom without law.” | 
“Boy Scouts obey all duly con) 
stituted authority but we do it under | 


Discipline is obedient conformance | 
on the part of the Scout to orders or 
general rules given to him by his} 
Scout superiors or other 
authorities. Boys have to be trained) 
bling | 
obedience is as a rule discouraged and 
absolute authoritarian rule, in order tof 
enforce obedience, is rejected. (Th 
term DISCIPLINE is “used only inf 
connection with military or sem) 


The Boy Scouts are a movement) 
based on voluntary participation. The} 
enforcement of discipline and obedienc,, © 
is, therefore, limited to the degree to 
which Scouts by their own motivation 
are ready to conform to commands and > 
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| On extent that its verbal indoctrination seemingly appeared to be unnecessary in the 
ress | analyzed literature. The Boy Scout literature acknowledges the value of discipline 
per- and obedience as fundamental for the maintenance of society, but the Boy Scout 
itua- | movement is based on voluntary participation and rejects in its publications the 
sSen- use of authoritarian methods. Therefore, the movement refrains apparently from 
emphasizing ends which may easily be misinterpreted by its voluntary members. 
n the |) THE DISTRIBUTION OF RECOMMENDED ENDS IN THE EXPERIENCE 
sing CONTEXT 
nie 5 One of the most interesting and may recommend “courage” as a 
_ important results of the context analysis soldierly virtue in the service of the 
» comes from the examination of the nation. 
stioms | = experience context. This refers, as The result of the quantitative analysis 
' already mentioned, to the fact that a of the distribution of end items in the 
| recommended end or virtue may be experience context is striking. It 
ood demonstrated or realized: supports not only what empirically may 
60%" @ while the member acts or thinks already have been assumed to be the 
law” & for his own satisfaction or per- given place of the individual in the 
com . eoxccg | ea lnibli philosophy of the movement, but it 
inder. | () bi to page his eal se gives a distinct picture of the degree of 
4 sroup:; emphasis which each experience level 
nee 5 (c) while the member acts or thinks  * the literature. Leader and 
ae as a member of the national ™ember cineninany. a0 the a 
yy his | group. ment contained a nearly identical 
oth = In other words: the movement may distribution of end items on the same 
rained | recommend “courage” as a virtue ¢XPerience level, which shows a signi- 
blingE which permits the individual to avert ficant consistency of the movement in 
ed ant personal dangers; or it may recom- the pursuit of its goals. Table 4 shows 
det (0) mend the same virtue for the sake of that the distribution of ends in the 
(The his friends, perhaps, in order to save experience context of the Boy Scouts is 
7 ' the life of his friends; or the movement _ the reverse of that of the Hitler Youth. 
TABLE 4 
vemeni | 
n. The Distribution of recommended ends in the “ experience context.” 
a : Hitler Youth | Boy Scouts 
vation, End recommended to individual as member of 
ivation | ° * 
nds and national community .. ; 66% 25% 
End recommended to individual as member of 
face-to-face grou ‘ 19% 28% 
End recommended to individual essentially for 
his own satisfaction or perfection 15% 471% 
100% 100% 
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SUMMARY 


The results of the content analysis 
show that it was possible to compare 
the recommended goals of the two 
movements in operational terms. It 
was to be expected that the analysis 
would reveal considerable quantitative 
and qualitative differences, but it cannot 
be overlooked that certain agreements 
have also come to the fore. These agree- 
ments were especially close with respect 
to such ends as: emotional unity of 
the group, moral duties, community 
service and physical fitness. We must 
account for such agreements by thinking 
of Western cultures as a common 
source of socio-ethical values, and we 
must think of significant differences 
as predominantly caused by the cleavage 
between the value system in a demo- 
cratic and in an authoritarian society. 

We shall now briefly summarize the 
results of the quantitative and quali- 
tative content analysis in terms of the 
different types of context: 

(1) The ideological context showed that 
the ends of the Hitler Youth were closely 
tied up with the national socialist 
world-view; membership in a superior 
race requires characteristics which 
pervade the whole life of the individual. 
The Hitler Youth ends referred, there- 
fore, most frequently to the needs and 
expectations of the national socialist 
society as a whole. The Boy Scouts, in 
contrast, derived their goals from a 
philosophy which places personal 
achievement and self-development in 
the foreground. Ends which are ideo- 
logically required by the face-to-face 
group or by the national community 
are consequently less well represented. 

(2) The functional context was a 
context in which a significant agree- 
ment between the two movements was 
observed. Both organizations advocate 
practical experience, “learning by 


doing,” as the method of learning | 
rather than mere verbal recommenda | 


tions. Although there was a great 


amount of indoctrination, it cannot be | 
denied that the Hitler Youth provided | 
real try-out experiences more often than | 


the Boy Scouts. The Hitler Youth, by 
its status as sole legal youth organiza- 
tion, had much more power over the 
activities of the individual youth, and 


many more training opportunities, than | 
the Boy Scouts. Obviously the latter | 
organization cannot enforce the boy’s | 


conformance to its ends, nor can the 


movement offer the same range of try- | 


out experiences as the Hitler Youth. 


(3) The emotional context pointed to | 
a strongly emotional motivation of f 
Hitler Youth ends. Against the appeals | 
of the Hitler Youth to accept its goals | 


“in blind faith” the Boy Scouts 
motivate the acceptance of their goals 


in a more matter-of-fact way. However, 


ga 





the Boy Scout movement, too, does not 
reject emotional appeal and reinforce- F 
ment, especially where the acceptance 


of patriotic values is concerned. 


(4) Analysis of the experience context | 
showed that a majority of the ends 
recommended to the Hitler Youth? 
member had to be accepted and realized 
by him as part of his obligation to his § 
nation. The Boy Scout context em- 
phasized strongly the importance of an 
end for the sake of the individual's § 


perfection and satisfaction. 


In th? 


analyzed literature least stress is placed | 
on ends which imply an obligation of F 
the member to his national community. 7 
Both groups showed a fair agreement 
of the percentage distribution of such | 


ends which are to be experienced in the f 


face-to-face group. A further analysis 7 
showed, however, that the ends or? 


virtues to be experienced in the face | 
to-face group were not always identical F 
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for the two groups. Thus, for the Boy 
Scout “ happiness” is an end which 
stems from, and is to be experienced in, 
his face-to-face group; for the Hitler 
Youth “ happiness ” originates from a 
satisfactory status of his nation and is 
a feeling to be shared by all folk com- 


Hitler Youth and the Boy Scouts of America 


rades, i.e. it should be experienced on 
the national community level. On the 
other hand “ skills ” serve in the Hitler 
Youth mainly the needs of the face-to- 
face group; for the Boy Scout “ skills ” 
are most important from the viewpoint 


of personal perfection. 


than § 
latter | 
boy’s 
1 the 
f try- 
th. 

ed to | 
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ypeals | 
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CULTURES IN 





THE PRESENT 


WORLD CRISIS 


by MELVILLE JACOBS 





Hundreds of millions of non-literate 
people whose technological level is 
inferior to that of the Europeans have 
been progressively drawn into the net- 
work of the economy and culture of 
Europeans during recent centuries, and 
in rapidly increasing tempo during 
recent decades. Few of the economi- 
cally backward peoples remain unaffec- 
ted by the advance of the wealthier 
peoples. 

If mankind is to plan on a world 
scale and solve the present world crisis 
in the light of what is possible and 
desirable for the immediate future, it 
must among many other matters deal 
rightly with those backward socio- 
economic systems which are in process 
of envelopment. The practical em- 
ployment of anthropological knowledge 
as a basis for correct action is of inter- 
national importance because at least 
half the people of the world still live in 
systems of that kind. 


Racial potentials 

Scientific researches have already 
shed much light upon such people. For 
example, few scientists have remaining 
doubts, or engage in further con- 
troversies, regarding special charac- 
teristics of the biologically inherited 
mentality of any of the darker-skinned 
or economically retarded peoples. The 
central nervous systems, glands, and 
physiology of all geographical popula- 
tions or racial divisions of humanity 
must have long been hereditarily the 
same, in the sense of equal in develop- 
mental level, and are patently equal 


today for all practical purposes, 
Certainly the potentialities for any kind 


of creative achievement must be pre- | 


sumed to be identical among the 


world’s populations. Science displays 
neither evidence of a superior or | 
master race, nor evidence for even slight | 
racial differences in hereditary potential, 


and it therefore cannot condone the 


beliefs or actions of those who would f 


claim virtue for the supremacy of the 


so-called white men. Science indicates f 
that darkness of skin colour does not Ff 


point to limitations in possibilities of 
cultural achievements. 


Potentials limited by geographical factors 


There is also no further controversy 
among the foremost scientists regarding 


the potential inventiveness, creativity [ 
and alertness of mind of peoples who | 


live in any sort of climate, given 
appropriate conditions of technology 
and social patterning. In early times 
the heat and humidity of tropical 
districts did not appear to have imposed 
limitations upon creativity which were 
any more restrictive than the limita 


tions, of a different kind, imposed by | 
the cold or dryness of other environ- | 


ments. In any case heat and humidity 


are never necessarily enervating, from | 


a long time point of view, if social 
conditions are not suffocating. There 
will not be important geographical 
superiorities and inferiorities under 
conditions of advanced technology, 
worldwide transportation of raw 
materials and manufactured products, 
and abundant power such as that which 
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is likely to be available anywhere when 
atomic power for productive purposes 
has been mastered. 


Potentials affected by present differences 
in culture 

However, there are noteworthy 
superiorities and inferiorities in present 
technological level, in socio-economic 
systems, and in patterns of social 
relationships. There are also differences 
in many other facets of cultural heri- 
tage. All these differences have been 
consequent upon the operation of many 
and complex historical processes which 
are not yet well understood; differences 
in culture have also been to a degree 
determined by circumstances of geo- 
graphical location. It is the actual 
differences in features of contemporary 
socio-economic life and culture, not 
race differences or geographically im- 
posed obstacles in the past, which 
constitute pertinent matters for study 
if we are to know how the world may 
attain a peaceful and better state at 
some early time. 

Anthropological science already gives 
voluminous testimony regarding the 
technological and other details of 
cultures but does not yet offer exacting 
analyses of the many socio-economic 
systems of the peoples of backward 
technology. There is much information 
regarding handicrafts, family and social 
relationships, religions, folklore, arts 
and languages—the present subject 
matter of much of anthropology. But 
hundreds of socio-economic structures 
as such are only fragmentarily com- 
prehended. 

The varieties of socio-economic 
systems of yesterday and today exceed 
Most persons anticipations ; compara- 
tive economics has not developed as a 
scientific field, largely because of the 
paucity of descriptive data. Neverthe- 
less, enough information is available 


to warrant a tentative classification into 
a small number of distinctive types. 
These amount to high points of 
reference in a gradually intergrading 
continuum of socio-economic forms; 
the types or points of reference serve 
for scientific purposes because they 
facilitate the examination of con- 
trasted socio-economic processes. They 
can serve in another way as devices to 
assist in the determination of practical 
policies in relation to economically 
backward areas during the post-war 
decades. Only confusion in under- 
standing and in the setting up of 
policies would follow if we were to 
rely upon an unclassified inventory of 
hundreds of intergrading and only 
slightly differing “* primitive ” systems. 

There are two major categories in 
the world’s peoples of backward 
economy. The one includes the peoples 
that lack agriculture or pastoralism. 
The other includes the peoples that 
possess such forms of production. The 
former may be termed food gatherers 
or hunting-fishing-gathering peoples. 
The latter may be termed agriculturalists 
or pastoralists. 

Food gatherers vary between two 
contrastable subtypes, termed primitive 
food gatherers and advanced food 
gatherers. The implication in these 
terms is economic but not cultural, 
technological but not evaluative. 

The primitive food gatherers number 
less than a million people who live in 
more than fifteen separated, sparsely 
populated, and in several respects 
marginal areas. Most of these people 
have already been enveloped in our 
expanding economic system. The 
advanced food gatherers once numbered 
a few hundreds of thousands of persons 
who were diminished by diseases in the 
period of 1750-1850 to some tens of 
thousands and are now almost com- 
pletely engulfed in our economy; most 
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of them were dwellers in tidewater 
village communities along the Pacific 
Northwest Coast from northern Cali- 
fornia to southern Alaska. 

The agriculturists vary between 
two contrastable subtypes also. The 
subtype termed economically primitive 
agriculturists includes several million 
people who are found in each continent 
and in many Oceanian islands. The 
subtype of economically advanced 
agriculturists, with which the pastoral- 
ists may be included, numbers several 
hundreds of millions of people who live 
in every major area of the world except 
Australia apd Europe. Only a few of 
them, such as the Hottentots (about 
ten thousand persons) of southwestern 
Africa, are exclusively or almost en- 
tirely pastoral. The greatest variety of 
socio-economic systems is found among 
the advanced agriculturists. 

Since suitable action in relation to 
all these peoples can follow only upon 
correct premises, it is necessary to 
analyze their heritages, both socio- 
economic and cultural. The analyses 
which follow for each of the four types 
indicated are unduly compressed, 
schematic, generalized, and therefore 
lacking in vividness. If correlated with 
historical and other considerations they 
may nonetheless serve as practical tools 
for thinking and policy making re- 
garding the world’s large populations 
of economically retarded peoples. Only 
confusion in thinking and error in 
planning will follow, as it so often has 
in the past, the traditional course of 
lumping together all kinds of peoples 
of backward economy as “ primitives,” 
“ savages,” “colonial peoples,” or 
“ non-literate peoples.” 


The economically primitive 
gatherers 

Today the following areas exhibit 

groups of this type, alJ in varying 


food 





degrees of socio-economic and cultural 
disintegration: Eskimo, many interior 
groups in western North America, 
the southern tip of South America, 
Australia, Philippine Pygmy districts, 
Andaman Islands, Pygmy districts of 


Malay Straits Settlements, Bushmen of 


South Africa, Ainu of Japan, Vedda 


localities in Ceylon, and maybe a few | 
Twelve basic or striking | 
characteristics of these socio-economic [ 
systems and cultural heritages, when [ 
they were functioning healthily before | 
the advent of Europeans, were the | 


others. 


following. 


1. Populations were sparse. Tiny self- f 


sufficient encampments or bands not 


exceeding eighty persons moved about | 


seasonally in a large area. 
2. There was a sexual division of labor 


tion. 


3. There was band-encampment, not | - 
individual or lineage ownership of § 
major productive resources (hunting | 
and wild plant Jands, fishing and shell- 


fish areas). 

4. Major or strategic production was 
largely by band committees of each sex. 
Distribution of such products was 


always potentially by sharing and 
according to need. Minor production 


was largely by individuals and the 
products were usually retained by them. 
5. There were no social classes because 
there was community ownership of the 
major productive resources. As in all 
societies there were inequalities in 
ownership of personal effects. 

6. The sexes had equal status. 

7. Few or no surplus products were 
exchanged. There were no economically 
significant exchanges and so there was 
no money. Gift exchanges occurred, as 
in societies the world over. 

8. Marriages and families were almost 
always monogamic. Polygamy was rare 


and then only by freedom of choice. § 
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Mates were selected by freedom of 
choice within clan or other limitations 
of custom. 

9, Government was informal and demo- 
cratic, by town-meeting, or by elected 
committees, special lineages, temporary 
leaders or chairmen. There were no 
permanent, that is self perpetuating, 
chiefs or headmen. All functionaries 
were subject to recall by the majority. 
Government was extremely simple in 
structure. 

10. There was often an_ intensive 
development and high level of excellence 
in oral literature, music and dance. 
Only infrequently do we find either 
qualities of products or high levels of 
excellence in plastic and graphic arts 
such as sculpture, basketry, painting, 
weaving or pottery. All persons could 
and most did participate in artistic 
expression, which was rarely limited 


‘to specialists. 


ll. Fighting was rare, desultory, and 
largely of feud-vendetta type; it was 
never for plunder or slaves. Captives 
were freed or killed. Societies of this 
type were essentially pacifistic and 
lacked true wars. 


12. Religion was featured by laymen 


with supernatural powers; these lay- 
men or shamans were not specialists in 
religion, for religion was participated in 
by all persons. 


The economically advanced 
gatherers 

Societies of this type are exemplified 
only by tidewater village communities 
from northern California to Alaska and 
in the post-war world are of slight 
world significance. However, their 
cultural features are of momentous 
import for theories of societal evolution 
before the spread .of agricultural tech- 
niques of production, and so we include 
the following tentative analysis, pre- 
sented succintly because world planning 


food‘ 
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does not need to consider these people. 
1. There were a few villages of many 
hundreds of persons each but village 
sizes and populations in general were 
smal]. 

2. A basically sexual division of labor 
was supplemented by no more than ten 
or fifteen specialist occupations. 

3. A few of the strategic productive 
resources, notably slaves, were privately 
owned by hereditarily wealthy head- 
men. 

4. Headmen supervised major produc- 
tive work which was largely conducted 
by committees and the products so 
distributed as to favor the headmen. 
5. There were three or four hereditary 
Classes. 

6. The feminine sex was on a slightly 
lower status level. 

7. Surplus products were bought and 
sold. Money and a few market centers 
were present. 

8. There was little freedom of choice in 
marriage and wives were always bought. 
Wealthy men might buy as many as 
five wives. 

9. Governments were undemocratic, 
controlled by the wealthy, supported 
by various forms of tribute, fines, and 
profits from exchanges, and defended 
by a kind of soldiery or retainers of the 
wealthy. 

10. High levels of excellence appeared 
in oral literature, music, dance, and 
plastic and graphic arts. In some arts 
the specialists produced for fees. 

11. Fighting was of feud-vendetta type 
but characterized also by plundering 
and seizure of slaves. 

12. Religion was carried on by shamans 
and in places also by magico-religious 


clubs of wealthier persons. 
The economically primitive 


Societies of this type appeared in 
areas which had acquired agriculture 
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only during the past one or two 
thousand years, or which could not, 
because of geographical limitations or 
low technological level, produce sur- 
pluses so as to allow larger populations, 
as in smaller islands of Oceania or in 
sub-desert districts. Since several 
million people the world over lived 
lately in societies of this kind, they may 
be analyzed at greater length. 

1. There were small and often sparse 
populations. But villages sometimes 
numbered up to as many as 1,500 or 
2,000 persons. 

2. There was a basically sexual division 
of labor which was supplemented by 
a few specialists or craftsmen, in rarely 
more than ten or fifteen specialist 
occupations such as pottery, weaving, 
woodwork, boatbuilding, and fishing. 
There was in general a frequency of 
inventions greater and a technological 
level higher than in the food gathering 
societies. 

3. Ownership of major productive 
resources resided in the community as 
a whole and included agricultural field, 
hunting, and fishing areas. Long term 
assignments to the most productive 
agricultural plots were subject to re- 
assignment by majority will; such 
plots were frequently assigned to 
lineages or families. 

4. Some techniques of strategic agricul- 
tural production were carried on by 
individuals, others by voluntary com- 
mittees supervised by elected chairmen. 
Distribution of major products was 
often to individual producers; there 
was always potential sharing in time 
of general need. 

5. There were no inequalities in owner- 
ship of productive resources of a 
strategic kind; there were no inequalities 
in economically significant forms of 
wealth and no classes. 

6. The feminine sex was on a parity of 
Status with the masculine sex. 


7. There were some surplus products | 
but only primitive beginnings of com- | 
modities for exchange or trade. There | 
Market centers | 


was no true money. 
were absent. 
8. Selection of mates in marriage was | 
by freedom of choice. Polygamy was 
rare, permissive, and by free choice of F 
the participants. Bride purchase was 
absent. 4 
9. There were essentially democratic § 
governments, by town-meeting, elected 7 
or assigned committees which might 
include specia! lineages, elected tem. f 
porary leaders or chairmen. Funo 
tionaries were subject to recall by 
majority will. There were no self® 
perpetuating chiefs or headmen 
Government was democratic as in the 
primitive food gathering societies, but F 
governmental structures were probably § 
often more complex. 

10. There was frequently an intensive 
development and high level of excellence 
in oral literature, music, and dance arts, F 
Quantities of products and high levels 
of excellence appeared also in plastic 
and graphic arts, especially pottery, ) 
weaving, and woodwork. Participation 
in artistic expression was as open to all f 
as in the food gathering societies, and = 
was accompanied by tendencies towards 
the development of specialists. 

11. Fighting was largely for defense ory 
in rare feuds; plunder was not sought. 
Captives were freed or killed, not 
enslaved. These societies were esset- 
tially pacifistic and lacked true wan 
and were thus similar to the primitiv 
food gathering societies. However, 
since most primitive agricultural groups 
lived near the economically advance 
agricultural or pastoral societies, de 
fensive fighting and organization wert 
often important features of social life 
12. Religion was featured by shamats, 
voluntarily entered religious cof 
mittees, or other religious clubs 
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Elaborate magico-religious rites and 
paraphernalia were often developed in 
order to provide supplementary means 
of assuring a food supply or for other 
purposes. Religious participations were 
usually open to all persons but the more 
complex socio-economic organization 
tended to develop specialist religious 
committees or clubs. 


economically advanded agricultur- 
alists and the pastoralists 

Under this caption appear a great 
variety Of economic systems, in each 
continent and in Oceania. Many 
subdivisions could be denoted. For 
example, an obvious one would com- 
prise agricultural slave systems such as 
those of the ancient Aztecs and Mayas, 
who lacked the bronze metallurgy and 
llama pastoralism had by ancient Peru; 
the latter constitute another subdivision. 
The horse pastoralism of the Argentine 
Pampas of several centuries ago and of 
pre-1880 Plains tribes in the United 
States provides another subdivision. 
Another is witnessed in the village 
communities of the contemporary 
Central American republics. Another 
is the cattle-sheep economy of the 
Hottentots of south-western Africa. 
Another is the millet-cattle economy of 
millions of people of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. Another, the agricul- 
ture-pastoralism of the tens of millions 
of the Gulf of Guinea Coast and east- 
wards towards the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Another, the densely populated 
coastal districts, based upon rice agri- 
culture, of the larger Indonesian islands. 
Here we suggest only those common 
denominators of socio-economic and 
other cultural features which are found 
in all these systems. 

1. Populations were usually dense. 
There were often numbers of villages or 
towns and no maximum can be indi- 
cated for the size of the occasional 


larger towns. Systems where pastoral- 
ism rather than agriculture was strategic 
had few, small or no towns. The 
Hottentots and other more or less self 
sufficient pastoralists, as in parts of 
Arabia, largely or wholly lacked towns. 

2. There was much specialization of 
labor, largely restricted to males. Often 
entire villages, bands, tribes, or areas 
engaged in specialist production; 
occupational castes, another form of 
specialization, frequently developed. 
These economic systems were more 
progressive and inventive than the food 
gathering systems because of factors of 
superior technology, large markets, 
slavery, and specialization of labor. 

3. Ownership of major productive 
resources (lands, herds, slaves) was in 
wealthy private or lineage not com- 
munity hands. In many areas the most 
important privately owned resource 
was slaves, and thousands were owned 
by the richest men. 

4. Major production was often 
carried on by slaves or slave-like 
laborers owned by wealthy -men. 
Distribution was by exchange in the 
market. Trade was by owners directly 
or through specialist middlemen or 
merchants. 

5. Inequalities in wealth were 
paralleled by class or caste strata. 
Slaves were almost invariably present 
in these societies. 

6. The feminine sex had low status. 
It was usually excluded from the most 
rewarding occupations or forms of 
ownership. In areas of most intensive 
exploitation of slaves, the status of 
women was especially low. Prostitution 
appeared in some regions. 

7. There were many types and large 
numbers of commodities in exchange. 
Money was used (shells, teeth, etc.). 
Women were bought in marriage and 
constituted as did slaves a kind of 
valuable commodity. Trade was well 
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developed and large market centers 
appeared. Trails changed into roads, 
and there was often river, lake, and 
coastal transportation for purposes of 
trade. 

8. The wealthy classes were poly- 
gamous, sometimes with large harems 
and many concubines. Marriages were 
arranged by relatives rather than de- 
termined by freedom of choice. 

9. Undemocratic and __ self - per- 
petuating governments were controlled 
by owners of strategic productive 
resources. Sometimes councils or 
parliaments of wealthy men developed. 
In some areas subordinate provinces 
were run by appointed governors; 
provinces paid tribute to the central 
government. Courts served the govern- 
ment. Tribute, taxes, tolls, fines and 
other exactions were developed. The 
government was maintained by a civil 
bureaucracy and various forms of police 
or soldiery. 

10. There was much specialist for- 
malization and elaboration of oral 
literature, music, and dance forms. 
These arts tended to become the per- 
quisite of the wealthy and were less 
often participated in by all the people. 
There was quantity production, for the 
market and the wealthy, in plastic and 
graphic arts. Specialist artists often 
attained very high levels of excellence. 

11. Wars occurred in order to acquire 
lands, herds, slaves, and plunder. 
Migrations and invasions occurred, 
either by groups which had a higher 
technology or by those who sought 
better conditions of living. 

12. Religion was largely in the hands 
of organized priesthoods, who tended 
to interconnect with government and 
to amass considerable wealth. Myth- 
ology tended to transform into 
theologies and philosophies. For- 
malized education sometimes was con- 
ducted by religious functionaries. There 





were developments in rituals, religious 
paraphernalia, temple architecture, 


calendrical and astronomical interests, 


and other magico-religious matters. 


How cultures survive modernization 





Socio-economic systems of backward [ 
technological levels and many of their | 
correlated features of cultural heritage | 
have displayed little stability or re | 
silience when invaded by the cutting | 
tools of steel and other gadgets produced 
by modern technology, because all | 
peoples at once welcomed superior | 
equipment and changed both their | 


methods of productive work and some f 


of their social patterns when they | 


acquired such artifacts. Later, when § 


wage labor, general stores, canned | 
goods, steamships, railroads, modem | 


highways, automobiles, bicycles, school | 
missionaries and the like | 


systems, 


penetrated, most native forms of handi- © 


craft production, specialization of labor, | 
markets and other features disin | 
tegrated. The population then trans | 
peons, wage | 
laborers, or other low class groups | 
surviving within the extended boum | 
daries of our socio-economic system. | 
Cultured natives became deculturated | 


ownership of strategic 


formed into menials, 


colonials. 


On the other hand, quite a number of | 
features of culture, especially handi § 


crafts of an artistic kind, lan 


folklore, ceremonials, religion, and 
miscellaneous items of custom and 
ideology maintained a measure of © 
stability and- continuity, depending F 
upon the manner, degree, and duration F 
of envelopment by the economically | 
superior system. During the past 437 
years the expanding economy of Euro 7 
peans gleaned its profits in the very 
process of economic destruction, ef F 
slavement, pauperization and decul 7 
turation of the economically backward F 
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peoples. The ruthlessness and callous- 
ness Of European expansion paid 
enormous dividends. It paid in the 
acquirement of bullion, raw products, 
cheap handicraft products, or cheap 
labor. It paid in the acquirement of 
capital which enabled the Europeans 
to develop their heritages of technology, 
science and art. Without the wealth 
extracted from colonial areas whose 
socio-economic systems, cultural heri- 
tages and arts were shattered, the 
Europeans might not so soon have 
attained, in science and technology, 
that condition which now permits them 
to accord all peoples a new and high 
level of material welfare, literacy, and 
democratic patterns of living. 

No longer can the economic system 
developed in recent centuries by western 
Europeans survive, much less expand 
its productivity, without the rapid 
development of new _ purchasing 
markets. Hundreds of millions of new 
buyers of factory products must be 
| found. This situation constitutes so 
critical a turn of affairs, that it would 
| appear that its resolution is possible 
only by United Nations planning if that 
economic system is not to crumble. 
| The growth of the market for factory 
products is possible only if there be 
fashioned an entirely new manner of 
economic envelopment of the many 
hundreds of millions of people of 
| backward economy. In the past, 
| onomic expansion was possible while 
large numbers of people were pau- 
perized, reduced to the level of peons 
or semi-starving wage workers, run by 
undemocratic colonial regimes and the 
like. This kind of expansion can no 
longer pay. Our economy now forces 
| the choice of seeking means by which 
the standard of living can everywhere 
| be raised so that hundreds of millions 
of formerly impoverished natives can 


purchase the products of modern 
industry. 

The fact that this choice ought to be 
made does not imply that it will be 
made, since few leaders of the estab- 
lished economic system seem aware of 
what needs to be done on a world scale 
in order to guarantee a long continued 
term of health for their system. What- 
ever the fate of that system as such, 
those of us who wish the best for 
hundreds of millions of human beings, 
as for all persons the world over, need 
to understand the present condition 
of all the peoples and to plan as 
efficiently as we can for a democratic 
way of life and high standards of living 
everywhere. An initial step is to acquire 
detailed descriptions of the socio- 
economic systems and cultural heri- 
tages of all peoples. The divergent 
features noted in twelve successive 
items above for the four basic types of 
backward socio-economic systems con- 
tain in each instance important impli- 
cations for any humane solution of the 
present world crisis and for various 
aspects of planning in one or another 
area of the world. Let us show briefly 
how this works out, by suggesting some 
such implications. 

1. POPULATION SIZE. Modern areas 
of still sparse population pose a prob- 
lem as to whether or not immigrants 
from densely populated regions should 
be allowed or aided to enter. With 
considerable immigration into under- 
populated regions, for example Mela- 
nesia, more rapid modernization and 
utilization of their potential natural 
resources would occur. But any large 
immigration into such regions would 
also lessen the likelihood that valuable 
features of native cultural heritage 
could long survive. 

2. DIVISION OF LABOR. Where there 
are already many native specialist 
producers the problem arises as to the 
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value of encouraging retentions of 
heritages in some of the native handi- 
crafts, and of developing larger markets 
for products of that kind. Whenever 
specialist craftsmen have been displaced 
by merchants who sold factory products, 
as in India during the past two centuries, 
tremendous social upheavals have 
occurred; broken and tragic lives have 
been the lot of millions. 

3. OWNERSHIP OF MAJOR RESOURCES. 
In the few areas where strategic re- 
sources are not privately owned by 
wealthy natives the problem arises as 
to the manner in which modernization 
may take into account the traditional 
community forms of ownership. Where 
ownership is vested in a native nobility, 
the problem arises as to how moderniza- 
tion may affect the rest of the people. 
Are native productive resources to be 
retained by the native nobles, to be 
taken over by English, American or 
other corporations, or to be owned or 
managed in other ways? 

4. PATTERNS OF PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION. Where major production 
is now by slave or serf-like workers a 
post-war period of modernization and 
democratization will certainly have 
far-reaching effects upon the native 
producers. Much will depend upon 
whether their homelands become in- 
dustrialized or transformed into modern 
types of agricultural, pastoral, mining 
or fishing regions. If a United Nations 
organization determines the kind of 
production a region is to be allowed to 
have, the question remains as to the 
forms of ownership of productive 
resources and the conditions of work 
and living of the producers. The 
problem also arises as to the manner of 
distribution of products, the size of 
the market for the local products, and 
who is to control such distribution. It 
is clear that the needs of world economy 
and the necessity of keeping the peace, 





as well as the welfare: of the natives,| 0° 
will hardly be served by a maintenance | © 
of older patterns of unequal distribution 
among the natives, because the basic) & 
requirement for the well-being of | 
everyone is that there be a steady rise 
in the standard of living of large 
numbers of the natives. : 

5. INEQUALITIES IN WEALTH. In ad- 7 
vanced agricultural and _ pastoral 
societies, inequalities in ability to | 
purchase products of factories are no | 
longer tolerable. The United Nations | 
must therefore tackle the difficult | 
problem of dealing justly with the | 
customs and ideological heritages which 
have entrenched native inequalities and | 
castes. It would appear that the | 
colonial empire systems have so far | 
failed to improve conditions in colonial | 
areas in this respect, and in all proba | 
bility cannot be expected to change 
their ways in coming decades. 

6. STATUS OF THE FEMININE SEX. A) 
low status of women in many backward | 
societies, as in India, Indonesia and | 
large parts of Africa, will not endure} ha 
following the modernization and demo-| by 
cratization of such regions. Womey ™ 
nurses, teachers, government personnd| 12 
and the like, sent out by the advanced) Su 
societies, will no doubt exert immediate UC 
influences for drastic change. Before) 2° 
assignment to such service, personne — '' 
should be apprised regarding th ™ 
problems they will have to face becaus | 4 
of the traditional native status of © be 
women. United Nations organizations > 
ought to do everything possible tof ' 
develop opportunities for economic, F 
social, political and artistic participa F 
tions by native women, and to assist) | 
such programming by means of educa- | 











re 


tional work in the native communities, | ‘he 

7. COMMODITIES, MONEY, ANDE 
MARKETS. The problem arises as to the Pat 
functioning of established nativ | mn 


patterns of exchange, in an era of entry 
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of native economies into the web of a 
world economy. 

8. MARRIAGE, THE FAMILY, AND POLY- 
GAMOUS CUSTOMS. Post-war moderni- 
zation and democratization wil] bring 
about many changes in the native social 
patterns of marriage and family life. 
Presumably most peoples will be com- 
petent to handle such changes without 
outside interference. In any case, 
polygamy must no longer be supported 
from the outside as a means of main- 
taining a colonial type of control. 

9, GOVERNMENT. A continuation of 
strongly controlled colonial govern- 
ments, or of strong mandate govern- 
ments, would imply a meagre entry of 
natives into governmental participa- 
tions. A transition period of govern- 
ment by democratic regional federa- 
tions, under United Nations super- 
vision, has been lately suggested by 
students. One contribution of anthro- 
pology to the problem of native govern- 
ment is to point out that most econo- 
mically backward parts of the world 
have long been governed autocratically 
by their own native nobilities, and in 
recent decades by colonial possessors 
in alliance with such native nobilities. 
Such heritages of popular non-par- 
ticipation in government must, however, 
not be supposed to constitute obstacles 


| toearly advances to democratic govern- 
mental forms. The potentials for rapid 


developments in such directions can 
be claimed without reservation, and 


| therefore every effort should be made 
» to build and encourage democratic 


self-government under United Nations 
control at the earliest possible moment. 

10. ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS. The 
problem arises as to whether or not 
the post-war modernization of hundreds 
of millions of people will be accom- 


| panied by discouragement of their art 


and craft work or by renaissances in 
| these heritages. That there will be 


changes in these forms of expression 
cannot be doubted. If the most 
advanced peoples fail to devise forms 
of assistance to the natives in these 
matters, humanity may well lose the 
services of millions of native artists as 
well as the products of their skill. It is 
also essential to consider another and 
fundamental albeit temporary or passing 
aspect of native art. Whenever people — 
are torn from traditional economic, 
social and religious moorings the role 
their arts play is to allow them to 
continue to express themselves in 
forms which they love and respect, 
which give them sentiments of worth- 
while participation, and which accord 
them dignity and respect in the eyes of 
other people. The encouragement of 
Native arts therefore implies less of 
harrowing mental and emotional 
wreckage in a period of cultural 
transformation. It is not so important 
to concern ourselves with considerations 
regarding the life expectancy of con- 
temporary native art forms as it is to 
encourage their pursuit, for practical 
human purposes, as means of building 
bridges through a shattering period of 
socio-economic change. It is of the 
first importance to encourage native 
arts, transformed as the natives see fit, 
as a temporary program to guarantee 
a greater degree of native mental and 
emotional health while modernization 
occurs. The importance of handicrafts 
and arts in this sense is immeasurable 
and it is dangerous and cruel as well as 
unprofitable to underestimate its prac- 
tical value. 

11. War. Regional warfare patterns 
present fewer difficulties than do other 
features of the post-war period. No 
one will claim that ways need not be 
found to eliminate predatory wars 
everywhere. 

12. RELIGION. This aspect of culture 
presents an important and arresting 
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problem for the post-war world. During 
the past four hundred and fifty years 
Europeans have usually assumed that 
non-European religions were primitive, 
heathenish, intolerable, and must be 
superseded. Today there is a growing 
feeling that, as noted in the Atlantic 
Charter, freedom of religion must be 
accorded to all peoples. The practical 
logic of this premise is that in future 
no representatives of one society must 
be allowed positions of autocratic 
authority over the ceremonials or 
religious exercises of other peoples; nor 
can native populations be forced to 
send their younger people to denomina- 
tional educational schools. Not least, 
the entire missionary system must be 
reconsidered in the light of the demo- 
cratic rights of all peoples, including 
the democratic right of Americans and 
Europeans to send their own mission- 
aries out to convert other peoples, if 
native permission is granted for the 
entry of such emissaries. However, 
where missionaries function as school 
teachers, the problem arises as -to 
whether or not the United Nations 
may rightly demand certain minimal 
standards of education and peda- 
gogical training for those foreigners 
who set themselves up as school 
teachers of children in alien lands. 


Conclusion 

In summary it can be said that very 
few of the world’s regions which are 
technologically backward possess 
democratic traditions and are therefore 
as immediately ready for democratic 
living as they are for material moder- 
nization. The majority of people of 
backward economy have not had 
democratic forms of living during recent 
centuries and are not at once prepared 
for democratic institutions ; but it is 
these same populations which have 
long had fairly advanced forms of 





agriculture and pastoralism, with spec. | 
ialist producers of many kinds, and who | 


can at the least participate quickly in 
programs for material modernization. 


However, it would be incorrect to | 
presume that these peoples will not | 
accept with alacrity the ideology of | 
democracy or would fail to participate | 
in democratic forms of living within a | 


very short space of time. It would also 
be wrong to undervalue their social 
systems, cultural heritages, arts and 


religions, or to claim that many / 


features of those heritages were un- 
deserving of encouragement. 


Before the present crisis the method , 
of Europeans was to crash in preda | 


torily, without discriminating blue 


prints for humane action, upon all | 
peoples who were of backward | 
economy. We rested our hands upon | 
our trusty swords, our index fingers [ 
caressed the triggers of our equally | 


trusty rifles; others among our forbear 


cherished their trusty bibles and hym- [| 


nals and converted without venturing 
to understand what the natives believed. 
We relied upon force or divide and rule 
tactics, we despised what we supposed 
were heathen beliefs and practices, 
and we were fortified by our racist and 
cultural conceits. Our approach 


differed little in magnanimity from} 


those who burst into the Roman 
Empire and whom historians have long 


termed the barbarian invaders. The f 
dividends were for us wealth, allies, | 


technological progress, and material 
advance. Nothing is more certain than 


that a post-war continuation of this > 
pattern of change will bring a different | 
kind of dividends. These will be world F 
war of the most destructive kind, and | 
massacres of peoples and cultura | 


heritages. 


Since the United States is now the | 
most powerful of nations, it is off 
decisive importance that its people, and 
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if possible its leadership, rapidly in- 
crease their comprehension of and 
respect for features of racial and 
cultural differences everywhere. The 
internal dangers latent in the American 
heritage of racist beliefs and customs 
have lately become so obvious that 
many interracial and _ intercultural 
organizations have been built and are 
working efficiently within the nation 
to educate the people and to change 
customs in more democratic directions. 
The intercultural education movement 
in the schools, the brotherhood move- 
ment in the churches, and the civic 
unity committees in urban centres, are 
notable features of recent social life in 
our country and exhibit the strength 
and depth of those growing democratic 
forces which display a proper com- 
prehension of the internal dangers of 
American racism. 


On the other hand, there has not been 
a correlated development of organiza- 
tions and educational forces which 
would exert a comparable influence 
upon policy towards peoples in other 
parts of the world. In the long run it 
is no less important to develop com- 
prehension, respect, and _ correct 
policies towards a hundred million 
Oceanians or a hundred and fifty 
million Africans than to effect demo- 
cratic changes in the treatment of 
fourteen million American negroes and 
three million Spanish speaking inhabi- 
tants of the United States. Indeed, 
intercultural and interracia: progress 
within the United States is not to be 
dissociated from progress in relation- 
ship to all peoples. They are two sides 
of the same coin. Without the one the 
other may be futile. 
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1, Early Follow-up Inquiries 

During the middle period of the late 
war, when escapers and men repatriated 
on medical grounds were returning in 
sufficient numbers to produce the first 
wave of difficulties encountered over 
former PsOW, several systematic small 
scale follow-up inquiries into the state 
of repatriated men were conducted by 
Army psychiatrists, to whom the prob- 
lem had been referred for general 
investigation by the military authorities 
particularly concerned. 

Despite their limitations, these in- 
quiries produced a wealth of qualitative 
information, and, in addition, certain 
gross quantitative facts which proved 
of basic importance for all subsequent 
developments, both theoretical and 
practical. The technique used in these 
inquiries had been that of repeated 
clinical interview in relation to in- 
creasing lengths of time since repatria- 
tion, ¢.g., on return, after three months, 
after nine months, etc. Apart from 
follow-up of this kind, the standard 
psychiatric examination had, of course, 
established the fact that repatriated 
PsOW—referred for examination in 
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view of presenting symptoms of a 


psychological or psychosomatic kind, [ 
or in relation to disciplinary offences, or | 
difficulties over retraining—were seldom | 


to be regarded as suffering from 
neuroses in the accepted psychiatric 


sense; nor indeed were they individuals f 
with personalities which specially pre [ 
disposed them to neurotic or conduct f 


disorders. Such a first general result, 
however, was open to more than one 
interpretation. There was, for example, 


the possible inference that these post- [ 


repatriation states, however acute and 


difficult from the stand point of morale > 
and discipline, were nevertheless to be 





regarded from a psychiatric point of fF 
view as transitory and _ superficial 


disturbances. 


It appeared as if this > 
inference was made as an obviouw > 


corollary of the fact that definite and | 
familiar neuroses, and a definite pre > 
disposition, were absent in the majority | 


of cases. 


From such a viewpoint it [ 


followed also that special therapeutic | 
measures would be regarded as ub} 
necessary. As was pointed out inp 
Part One of this paper, this view was > 
not uncommon among repatriates them | 


®The entire field work for this inquiry was carried out by the first-named author, but th 
investigation was planned and written up jointly. 





selves; and their tendency to deny the 
seriousness of their difficulties was 
undoubtedly aggravated by fear of 
being in any way regarded as psychiatric 
patients. The particular view point 
which has been described, though 
superficially protecting men from the 
very real hostilities existing in their 
society towards those who suffered 
from psychological disabilities, did 
little either to relieve their suffering or 
to assist military authority in solving 
the awkward problems with which it 
was presented. ; 

Conclusive evidence against the 
accuracy of this view point was yielded 
by the early follow-up studies. These 
showed that in a significantly high 
proportion of cases there were no signs 
of spontaneous and relatively rapid 
recovery with an automatic return of 
the personality to its previous level of 
adjustment and military effectiveness. 
Even when men had been back for 18 
months or even longer, serious and 
persistent difficulties were reported in 
something like one third of the men. 
Such findings pointed strongly to the 
need for special therapeutic measures, 
since they clearly proved the untena- 


__ bility of any hypothesis which postulated 


these states as transitory and self- 
correcting. 

This evidence from small scale follow- 
up was strongly supported by the 
abundant testimony offered at this time 
by ex-PsOW of World War I, many 
of whom gave accounts of distress and 


| difficulties of an unusually pervasive 


kind which had over a period of many 


| years influenced wide areas of their 
_ behaviour and disturbed personal rela- 
| tionships of the greatest importance to 
» them. Wives and other members of 
| the families of repatriated prisoners of 
| World War I also offered a wealth of 
_ Material regarding the extent to which 
| their husbands or brothers had often 
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remained, for months or even years, 
apparently unaware either of their own 
unusual behaviour or of the distress 
they were causing to others. Not a few 
of these relatives said they had felt it 
would have been dangerous to have 
brought this blindness to the notice of 
the family member who had been a 
POW at the time when it was first 
obvious. In some cases matters of this 
kind had on no occasion been openly 
discussed in the home even at a very 
late date. From such evidence the first 
indications were obtained of the extent 
and seriousness of the problem in his 
family as well as in the repatriate him- 
self. The same material also contained 
many pointers to the disequilibrium 
which had been produced in the work 
of social groups by a number of these 
veteran repatriates, as well as to the 
setbacks and humiliations which these 
men themselves had suffered, and to the 
general misunderstanding which had sur- 
rounded them. Though this data cannot 
be regarded as constituting in any sense 
a designed investigation, it nevertheless 
provided, in a most telling qualitative 
form, a review of the long term con- 
sequences of the problem not usually 
available to those facing the task of 
pioneering a new social development. 
At this early stage in World War II it 
therefore already appeared to the 
psychiatric group mainly concerned 
with such matters that the action of so 
many of these men and their relatives in 
coming forward spontaneously, and in 
an especially effective manner, together 
with the realism and unusual insight 
which they displayed in interviews and 
group discussions, warranted the first 
suggestion of the hypothesis which later 
became central to CRU work: that 
provided a crisis of desocialisation 
could be surmounted, there might be in 
the POW experience positive compo- 
nents and wider social potentiality 
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which was of considerable importance 
to the society to which the men had 
returned, or would return, at the end of 
hostilities. 

Four essential directions of follow- 
up inquiry may briefly be mentioned. 
(a) A first group of studies were 
concerned with ascertaining the extent 
of military resettlement obtained with 
and without special measures. This 
work not only established the general 
result reported above but demonstrated 
that the critical phase, when difficulties 
were at their peak, tended to be some 
three to six months after repatriation. A 
later inquiry in this group was a follow- 
up of men allocated to military employ- 
ment after passing through a carefully 
designed procedure which usually in- 
cluded psychological testing, psychiatric 
interview, and certain general measures 
of social rehabilitation. At the time, 
as these repatriates passed through this 
procedure it had been a widely held 
opinion among those who conducted 
this work that the men who were then 
returning in bulk from Germany were 
of high morale and, generally, in a 
state which stood out as “good” 
compared with that of most other 
groups passing through this reclassi- 
fication procedure; but the poor per- 
formance of so many of these men 
after a period of six months caused both 
difficulty and disappointment. (6) The 
results of this last survey supported 
the conclusions drawn from a second 
group of studies made on a sample of 
men discharged to civilian life before 
the Civil Resettlement Unit (CRU) 
scheme emerged. These studies 
suggested that return to the Army often 
acted as a temporary shelter for re- 
patriated men, delaying the emergence 
of trouble in its full force until the 
man had returned to civilian life. 
Over-good, immediate adjustment to 
the Army, it was felt, should be regarded 





with suspicion, and was likely to wear 
off as time went on. This was especially 
obvious after hostilities in the Far East 


ended and the general situation became [ 


increasingly coloured by problems of 
civil resettlement. (c) Further pre- 
liminary information in this field was 
obtained from surveys, made at Civil 
Resettlement Headquarters, regarding 
the deterioration in the state of men who 
volunteered to attend a CRU but 
had, of necessity, been kept waiting for 
long periods, e.g., thirteen weeks or 
more. These last results had immediate 


practical importance for the develop. f 


ment of what was called the “extension 
scheme,” with, for example, the special 
visiting at home of men who cancelled 
their applications, in the general attempt 
to reach all repatriates with at least 
some form of help or advice before it 
should become too late. (d) The last 
group of studies were concerned with 
the follow-up of individual instances, in 
this case repatriated officers who had 
been to the first Officer Reception Unit 
—a special military re-employment 
centre modified from an officer selection 
board. The more these cases were 
followed up the more clearly a number 
of key developments in resettlement 
procedure were called for. It was 
clearly shown that cases where a good 
start had been made, through the 
atmosphere and advice obtainable at 
the Officer Reception Unit, relapsed 
seriously through later relations with 


unsympathetic authorities, groups and f 


institutions of all kinds. Effective 
resettlement work required the building 
up of a wide framework of under 
standing. 

The follow-up scheme now to b 


described gives some indication of how | 


wide that framework had to be for 
effective civil resettlement. The actual 
results give some indication of the 
probable level of efficiency of the Civil 
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Resettlement scheme designed to meet 
the needs of the repatriate. 


2. Form, Scope and Location of the 
Present Investigation 

Desocialisation had been postulated 
as a factor afiecting the whole social 
space of an individual. The purpose of 
the follow-up was to assess the signi- 
fiance of the CRU as a therapeutic 
community; a community designed, 
through consistent and participant use 
of the democratic cultural components 
and techniques of group living: which 
composed the special resources of the 
repatriate, to facilitate his social recon- 
nection as a total person with the total 
society to which he had returned. To 
make an adequate comparison of 
differences of behaviour between a 
POW sample of men who had 
attended a CRU and a POW sample 
who had not done so, it was necessary 
to see the men concerned in a complete 
cultural setting, and to compare their 
behaviour with local norms. A single 
geographical area was therefore selected 
in which a suitable adaptation of the 
methods of anthropological field work 
could be applied to a community as a 
whole. Within this area, since the 
general social situation was “ constant,” 
different modes of behaviour could be 
related to the specific experiences of 
life as a POW, with and without 
subsequent CRU experience. 

This method of approach precluded 
the possibility of confining the survey 
to any specific category of PsOW— 
those, for example, who had been 
disabled, or who were married, or those 
who had received psychiatric treat- 
ment; for such a selection would have 
invalidated a holistic social approach 
and made impossible any comparison 
with the local norms of social partici- 
pation and integration. These norms 
represented the locally valid configura- 


tion of the culture of our society and 
the background from which the men of 
the POW samples had been taken on 
enlistment. The present level, at the 
time of the investigation, of this local 
configuration of the culture illustrates 
the degree of social integration which 
the majority of the total POW sample 
would have reached but for their 
special experiences. 

As originally developed at Civil 
Resettlement Headquarters, the follow- 
up plan aimed to include parallel 
investigations carried out in other parts 
of the country. In this way it was 
hoped to display differences in degree 
of adjustment in relation to differences 
in local norms, and to build up a series 
of comparisons in which resettlement 
outcome, both as an overall result and 
as a configuration with a differentiated 
pattern, could be examined in terms of 
the specific sets of conditions under 
which it had actually taken place. It 
was felt that only when this had been 
done would it be meaningful to pro- 
ceed to treatment of specific aspects of 
the problem and to take out key 
attributes for comparison across groups. 
Had it been possible to carry out a 
fully extended programme it was further 
planned to take up the question of 
investigator reliability by having 
different field workers follow-up parallel 
samples in the same area in any 
instance where numbers were sufficient 
to make this possible. That is to say, 
the further investigation could proceed 
the greater would become the oppor- 
tunities for passing from more general 
to more specific problems and to inter- 
relationships among these more specific 
aspects, and the more rigorous also 
could be the type of check applied to 
method. The greater the specificity 
arrived at in any such inquiry the more 
elaborate do these safeguards require 
to become. 
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At the time the present investigations 
were begun it was exceedingly unclear 
how far, and for how long, follow-up 
studies would continue. The opera- 
tional demand was for quickly provided 
evidence of a general but fundamental 
kind. Further studies would depend 
on the requirements of civil resettle- 
ment work in the post-war army as 
defined in policy decisions, whose 
formulation it was the responsibility of 
a first follow-up report to assist. It was 
essential, therefore, that a first inquiry 
should be intensive from the point of 
view of supplying information of the nec- 
essary fundamental character, but limited 
as regards time and economy of effort. 

Oxford was chosen as the site of the 
survey for several reasons. In the first 
place it contained a large concentration 
of PsOW (approximately 450) of whom 
a high proportion were employed in 
the principal Jocal factories; a sample 
chosen from this area would therefore 
be unusually homogeneous. (It may 
be noted here that officers were not 
included in the investigation; and in 
fact, on the sociological criteria adopted 
only one repatriate, who was studying 
in the university, was markedly deviant 
from the rest of the sample). In the 
second place, Oxford had for some 
considerable time been an economically 
stable area. At the time of the investiga- 
tion, according to information supplied 
by the Manager of the Employment 
Exchange, unemployment was practi- 
cally non-existent, apart from what he 
described as a “ handful of chronically 
difficult cases.” It was consequently 
assumed that in such an area the factor 
of POW unsettlement could be isolated 
in a relatively “‘ unadulterated ” state, 
an objective scarcely possible of attain- 
ment in an area with a long history of 
recurrent industrial depression where 
the effects of POW life tend to be 
merged with those resulting from other 





disturbances. (Information from CRUs 
in South Wales and Tyneside—areas 
formerly classified as ‘‘ depressed” in 
statutory nomenclature—indicated in 


fact the existence of more wide-spread [| 


unsettlement in the POW population 
there than was actually found in Oxford, 
and suggested a complex relationship 
with the industrial crises and traumata 
in social morale experienced in these 
communities). A third factor in the 
choice of Oxford was the fact that the 
investigator had, at various times, lived 
in or near the town for a total period of 
seven years and was therefore well 
acquainted with the local culture and 
conditions. 

The case records of the Joint War 
Organisation of the British Red Cross 
and Order of St. John showed 430 


ex-PsOW living in or near the city of f 


Oxford. Records at Civil Resettlement 
Headquarters, though not so complete 
showed a certain number of men not 
listed in the Red Cross files. The 
investigator himself came across several 


former PsOW whose names appeared f 
Some men on the official f 


in no lists. 
lists had left the district and others had 


come in, without any official notifica f 


tion of change of address. Most of 
those who had gone formed a part, or 
rather their families formed a part, of 
the many thousand evacuees who had 
arrived in Oxford early on in the war. 
Finally, there were a number of PsOW 
in the floating university population, 
these, however, were excluded from the 


inquiry. To make a strictly accurate} 


census of PsOW in Oxford was, there 
fore, difficult, but there were sufficient 
documents for those men who had 
been to CRUs for all of them to & 
located. Of these 50 were living witha 
the city boundary or in the housing 
estates through which the city boundary 
passes. These demarcations were decided 
on as the geographical delimitation 
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of the survey and make the definition 
of Oxford in what follows. 

Time did not allow the total POW 
population to be visted. A represen- 
tative sample of those repatriates who 
had not been to a CRU was therefore 
chosen for comparison with the 50 
who had, all of whom were included 
in the inquiry. Among some 400 non- 
attenders it was estimated that 100, all 
of whom had completed release leave, 
would provide an adequate control, 
and it was decided to select these on a 
neighbourhood basis. For this purpose 
Oxford was split into 7 ecologically 
meaningful sub-divisions. If the in- 
vestigator visited in one sub-division 
five men who had been to a CRU, he 
would also see ten taken at random 
from among those who had not. One 
tule was strictly adhered to: once a 
name was selected, visits would be 
continued until the man was seen, unless 
it was established that he had left the 
area. In this case a substitute was 


_ taken at random from those listed as 


living in that district. 

As a control against which both the 
CRU and Non-CRU POW samples 
might be assessed a group of 40 civilians 
and their families were selected by 
approximately the same method—that 
is, the geographical subdivisions were 
followed but in this case random 
selection could begin only after certain 
criteria had been applied which made 
the civilian controls sociologically com- 
parable with the POW groups. The old 
and the young (for example) had to be 
excluded; but it was sometimes found 
that those who had not actually been 
in the services—although of service 
age—were also differentiated from the 
POW groups by disability.or particu- 
larly high skill level, and were therefore 
invalid for purposes of comparison. It 
was finally decided that if a man fulfilled 
the following conditions he was eligible 


for inclusion in the “ civilian ” control 
sample. Age: 25—45; weekly income 
£4 10s. 0d.—£9 Os. Od.; no disability 
worse than army medical category C2; 
total service in the forces (if any) less 
than 2 years, or 3 years if in the UK the 
whole time; not a member of a family 
in which a POW was either father or 
eldest son. The distribution of age and 
income was approximately the same for 
this sample as for the POW samples, 
though the average of age and income 
was slightly higher (mean age, 3.63 
years higher in control than the 
POW samples; mean earnings £0.49 
higher in control than in POW samples.) 
So far as practical field conditions 
would allow, therefore, the civilian 
controls were in sociological corres- 
pondence with the POW groups. One 
additional criterion for this group— 
strictly necessary if the civilian controls 
were to permit the definition of local 
norms for social behaviour—was that 
the man or family selected should be 
locally accepted as “ respectable.” This 
was anthropologically adduced, without 
the assistance of formal ranking or 
rating scales in the process of making 
the functional penetration of the com- 
munity necessitated by the investiga- 
tion; and the qualitative observations 
of the investigator, reinforced by 
neighbourly opinion (which, in the 
course of many contacts he had good 
opportunity to assess) are the basis of 
these assessments. It was an intrinsic 
part of the investigation to collect a mass 
of cultural material from the civilian 
controls, considered as anthropological 
informants, so that as the field work pro- 
ceeded, the character of the local norms 
might become increasingly apparent. 


3. Equivalence of the CRU and non- 
CRU POW samples 

A special problem arose in relation to 

this question. In view of the voluntary 
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nature of the scheme, the possibility 
existed that factors influencing volun- 
teering and attendance would give rise 
to a selective process which would make 
the CRU and Non-CRU cases mem- 
bers of rather different populations. So 
long as this possibility remained unex- 
amined, differences disclosed in follow- 
up results might, to an unknown extent, 
be due to such inter-group differences 
rather than to the effect of the CRU as 
a therapeutic agency; equally, inter- 
group differences of this kind might 
reduce or entirely obscure differences in 
resettlement outcome genuinely attri- 
butable to CRU experience. 

As a first step towards the solution of 
this problem a review was made of the 
evidence on volunteering and attendance 
which had accumulated at Civil Re- 
settlement Headquarters during the 
first year of the scheme’s existence. 

The original and main occasion 
arranged for volunteering to take place 
was at the medical boards attended by 
all men during the 42 days’ repatriation 
leave which they received immediately 
on return to the U.K., whether or not 
they would be required to serve with 
the Army for a further period. At these 
boards were military advisory officers 
who held a personal interview with each 
man during which the scheme was 
explained and a copy of the pamphlet 
presented. A man could say there and 
then that he wished to attend, with the 
option of cancelling later; or he could 
postpone his decision; or refuse, with 
the option of subsequent acceptance. 
The amount of volunteering subsequent 
to the medical boards was not large, 
and may be neglected until the develop- 
ment of the extension scheme in the 
Spring of ’46, when the general situation 
was rather different—but this is beyond 
the limits of the present investigation. 

It is to be noted that those who were 
eligible for immediate release at the 
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_considerable—and, before the end of 


time of their medical boards were in a 
situation in which there was no break 
between repatriation leave (42 days), 
release leave (56 days, plus overseas 
leave of one day for every month served) 
and release itself. They were, therefore, 
already in the “ here and now ” reali 
of their resettlement problems. In this 
situation were Age and Service Groups 
1—17* from European theatres as well 
as all personnel repatriated some 
months later from the far East. The 
volunteering rate for both of these 
groups was in the neighbourhood of 50 
per cent., which was taken as the 
working estimate of the volunteering 
rate when volunteering took place under 
conditions of a high degree of resettle. 
ment reality. For those higher Age and 
Service groups from Europe who faced 
a period of further service, often 


the Japanese war and the publication 
of the general demobilisation scheme, of 
unknown duration—the situation of 
volunteering at a medical board hada 
progressively lower degree of psycho 
logical reality. It is therefore perhaps 
not surprising that the higher the Age 
and Service Group the more volun 
teering behaviour displayed a charac 
teristic conforming distribution—to the 
stereotype of accepting on paper; (this 
was the simplest course to take in the 
circumstances, removing the danger of 
missing a good opportunity, while not 
committing a man to a course of action 
in a future as yet uncertain). In thes 
groups the higher rate of cancellation— 
when the moment came—offset the 





* The British demobilisation scheme was base 
on the concept of the Age and Service Group: 
the older a man was and the longer his period 
of service the lower his Age and Service Group, 
the Groups being numbered in rank order wilh 
respect to priority for coming out. Dates for 
given groups actually to come out wer 
staggered in terms of this order, the intervas 
varying according to policy requirements. 
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higher rate of volunteering, which 
reached 90 per cent. in extreme cases. 
The cancellation rate rose from 10 per 
cent. in August ’45 to 30 per cent. in 
February °46, 40 per cent. in April and 
50 per cent. in May. The overall 
volunteering rate for all Age and 
Service Groups from Europe was 81 
per cent. 

Statistically, a volunteering rate of 50 
per cent. suggested the possibility that 
the factors affecting volunteering in the 
close-up of the release situation were 
sufficiently various and numerous to 
prevent any single factor from having 
special weight, and to warrant the hypo- 
thesis that volunteers and _ non- 
volunteers from these groups belonged 
to similar populations with respect to 
degree of desocialisation. An early 
interview study of 200 cases of volun- 
teers and non-volunteers taken at 
random supported this view; cases of 
severe desocialisation were as frequent 
among non-volunteers as among 
volunteers (a third being so estimated). 

Reports from all 20 CRUs were 
unanimous in agreeing that when the 
moment actually arrived the decision to: 
come or not to come was an exceedingly 
difficult one for many men to make. 
They appeared to remain defensively 
unaware of the real nature of the CRU 
and to be easily swayed by the way their 
lives were going at the moment from 
an external point of view. From the 
beginning, the rate of attendance had 
been lower than the rate of volunteering, 
even among the groups facing immediate 
telease (by 10 per cent. in Aug. ’45). The 
hypothesis was made therefore that 
though attenders and non-attenders 
were essentially similar as regards 
degree of desocialisation, a greater 
Proportion of those who actually came 
might be encountering a severe degree 
of external stress than of those who did 
tot, whether the non-attendance of 


these latter was the result of cancelling 
their applications or through the fact 
of never having applied. The present 
investigation was constructed on this 
view, and the three tests described 
below were devised to test its validity. 
Since all cases in the samples were 
required to be beyond their release and 
overseas leave, of necessity only those 
were included who had passed through, 
or were eligible, during the pre-exten- 
sion scheme period. That is to say, the 
CRU and Non-CRU groups were the 
result of the spontaneous interaction of 
the forces affecting volunteering and 
attendance, before special measures 
were introduced, among those who had 
faced either immediate release on 
repatriation or periods of further 
service in no case beyond nine months 
and usually much less. These conditions 
excluded a large number of the total 
POW population in the area. Of the 
150 cases in the samples, 50 attended, 
48 cancelled and 52 were non-volun- 
teers. The overall volunteering rate for 
the area was 79 per cent.; for the 
sample it was 66 per cent.—which was 
about the figure required in view of the 
Age and Service Groups included. The 
attendance rate of 33 per cent. was in 
comformity with that estimated for 
CRUs as a whole for the period up to 
the Spring of ’46. In practice, atten- 
dance rate was exceedingly difficult to 
estimate since changes in regulations 
lengthened the period of eligibility, and, 
among those who had not so far 
attended, it was still open to a large 
number so to do; and, eventually, as 
has been mentioned, the extension 
scheme, through which various forms 
of non-residential assistance were 
offered, radically altered the situation. 
In the light of these facts it was 
decided that scientific requirements 
would be met if it could be shown that 
the CRU and Non-CRU samples were 
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homogeneous with respect to the com- 
prehensive list of objective sociological 
criteria, given under (a) below, and also 
with respect to an estimate of pre- 
enlistment adjustment, which would 
indicate their previous degree of in- 
tegration in the local culture and define 
their past position in relation to the 





norm. These latter. estimates are 
given at (6). In addition, a list of 
objective indicators of current external 
stress was prepared; the results of 
testing the samples in terms of 
these is given under (c), and their 
meaning for the investigation 
discussed. 


TABLE I 


Equivalence of CRU and non-CRU samples on 13 objective sociological criteria 











Criterion Description P 
. Age -| Mean Age: CRU 29.5 Greater than .30 
Non-CRU 31.5 less than .50 
. Married State...| 90 men altogether were married, while | Greater than .99 


another 12 had marriages broken by 
divorce, separation, etc. 





. Size of family of 
married men ... 


Of the married men, 35 had one child 
(including one widower), 23 had two 
children, and three had more than two. 


Greater than .98 
less than .99 





. Pensionable 


46 men in the samples were in receipt of 


Greater than .90 





disability .| pensions. less than .95 
. Type of Army | 15 were regular soldiers, 19 reservists, | Greater than .99 
engagement ...| 94 members of the Territorial Army 


and Volunteers, 22 conscripts called up 
with their army class. 





. POW in Europe 
or Far East 


All save 22—3 in the CRU sample and 


.| 19 in the Non-CRU samples—were in 


German camps in Europe. 


Greater than .02 
less than .05 





. Length of time 


79 men came from one Territorial Army 
battalion and were captured in France 


.| in 1940. The measure used was over or 


under 3 years in captivity. 


Greater than .30 
less than .50 





in the POW 
camp a 
. Length of time 


out of the Army 





100 men had been out of the Army for 
a period of up to 4 months, excluding 
their release leave. 5O had been out 
more than 4 months. 





Greater than .99 
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p TABLE I—continued 
lal 
‘ : Criterion Description Pp 
le 
" 9. Type of 112 men lived in semi-detached houses | Greater than .80 
dwelling .| in four main suburban districts. These | less than .90 
houses contained, on the average, 5 
rooms and had small back and front 
gardens. 24 men lived in houses of a 
ria similar size, mostly without gardens in 
mes urban areas. 14 were unclassifiable. 
oil 10. Type of house- | 51 men had their own homes, 60 lived | Greater than .99 
30 hold. ..| With relatives, 39 lived in lodgings. 
al 11. Existence of a | Practical vocational problems were | Greater than .10 
99 job problem ...| often thought of as a main reason for | less than .20 
; CRU attendance. There was no socio- 
logical foundation for this in an area of 
oe full employment. 
8 
. 12. Skill level ..| 31 men were skilled workers, 88 semi- | Greater than .90 
skilled, 26 unskilled. less than .95 
“90 13. Weekly Mean weekly earnings: Greater than .6 
earnings CRU £5.74 less than .7 
m.. Non-CRU £5.94 
9 
(a) Sociological criteria 150 were from this theatre, it was felt 
nal In Table I the results are summarised that this result was marginal to the 
my) of applying tests of significance (X* ort) investigation as a whole, and did not 
to the thirteen criteria which were essentially disturb the picture of the 
decided on. The notes given under unusually high degree of sociological 
~<a “Description” are intended to give a equivalence otherwise given. 
30 picture of the sociological composition The first group of criteria, Nos. 1—4, 
of the samples, as a whole, with respect cover what might be termed the basic 
to each criterion. Since tests of signi- social variables of age, marital and 
ficance yielded negative results in all family establishment, and physical con- 
anti cases except one, these notes are not dition. The sample as a whole is 
99 separately given for the CRU and Non- shown in the life phase of full maturity 








CRU samples. The single exception 
concerns the greater proportion of men 
from the Far East in the Non-CRU 
group; but, since only 22 in all out of 


(entering or approaching the decade of 
the 30’s), yet the rate of pensionable 
disabilities is as high as a third. The 
rather low marriage rate of 60 per cent. 
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reflects the deprivation of opportunity 
to establish a family consequent on 
their exile, as does the fact that a third 
of the marriages are still childless. As 
was to be expected, the group reflects, 
for its mean age, pronounced social 
retardation with respect to family 
establishment, and also a trend towards 
physical handicap, though the restric- 
tions consequent on these disabilities 
(themselves exceedingly various) were 
moderate rather than severe in the 
majority of cases. 

The second group of criteria, Nos. 
5—8, show the main military facts. 
Degree of Army connectedness is high, 
all but 22 being regulars, reservists or 
volunteers, usually Territorials. From 
this, a high degree of initial assimilation 
of the culture of the Army may be 
deduced; and, also, from the unusually 
high percentage of volunteers, a con- 
siderable sense of social responsibility 
with respect to National Service. This 
could not be said had the large number 
of Territorials been recruited on a 
background of industrial depression 
and unemployment ; but this was not 
the case. Most of the men had an early 
call up, and were taken in France, 79 
with one battalion of the local regiment. 
The majority therefore underwent pro- 
longed captivity and suffered the hard- 
ships of POW life before the Red 
Cross Services were effectively organised 
and before the tide of the war had 
turned. Apart from the few cases from 
the Far East who returned at the end 
of the year, the men of the samples had 
come back during the bulk repatriation 
from Germany in the early summer of 
°45, and were seen therefore at the 
distance of approximately one year 
from their POW camp existence. 
Though the majority had returned after 
repatriation leave for some further 
military service, this had not usually 
been long; and, since actual release 





was a condition of inclusion, and all] 
had considerable periods of overseas 
service, this meant (when overseas and 
release leave were put together) that 
they had already passed some 15—20 
weeks under civilian conditions before 
the period of their actual release had 
begun. Few, in fact, were less than six 
months distant from any active form 
of military life. That is to say, so far as 
practical field conditions would allow, 
men were seen in the period immediately 
following the first six months of civilian 
life during which the crisis of de- 
socialisation took place. The aim of the 
investigation was to describe the out- 
come of this crisis, with and without 
CRU experience. 

The third group of criteria, Nos, 
9—13, are concerned with the present 
degree of re-establishment attained. It 
is an important fact that no significant 
differences should have been found 
between the CRU and Non-CRU 


groups on any of the five sociological f 


indicators of re-establishment, including 
that of the existence of an objective 
job problem. Both groups are estab- 
lished at a fair financial level, with 
the degree of skill skewed upwards in 
relation to the industrial population as 


a whole. The majority are shown as f 
suburban 


living in semi-detached 
dwellings—better housing conditions 
than for the country generally—but the 
fact that 60 are listed as living with 


relatives, and 39 as in lodgings, points F 


to the extent which the housing shortage 


was acting to raise still higher the fF 


barrier against family establishment, 


already too firmly placed by the years 
of separation and captivity. Un > 
fortunately, it was not possible to com f 
pare the POW groups with other long [ 


service personnel in these respects of, 
for example, with regard to the propor 


tion of broken marriages (12 per cent. of 
all marriages). It is probable that other f 
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groups with equally long periods of 
overseas service would have presented a 
not too dissimilar picture. For the 
present purpose, the main finding is 
that it is precisely this pattern of a 
lower marriage rate, yet higher propor- 
tion of childless and broken marriages, 
and lower proportion of independent 
homes, that distinguishes sociologically 
the POW groups in Oxford from those 
in the area, who, by comparison, had 
experienced little uprooting from their 
accustomed and traditional milieu. The 
norm, as represented in the civilian 
control group, for the same life-phase 
in the same socio-economic setting has 
the following character: a man has 
been married some time, has one or 
two children and his own household, 
independent of the parental family. 
In conclusion, on sociological criteria, 
the POW groups are disclosed as 
remarkably homogeneous, even in the 
face of intensive and comprehensive 
examination. As suggested at the 
beginning of Part I, it was not expected 
that gross sociological criteria of this 
type would be useful as differential 
indicators of a degree of unsettlement 
between CRU attenders and non- 
attenders—however useful such criteria 
might be for different purposes (for 
example, for comparing such handi- 
capped social populations, as a whole, 
with others; or, within such a popula- 
tion, for considering the relationship 
between structural deviance, in terms 
of sociological criteria, and cultural 
deviance, in terms of psychological 
criteria, whether against the standard of 
the group’s own “norm” or against 
that of the community in which it 
existed). The high degree of sociological 
equivalence obtained was taken as a 
result pointing to the need for the 
development of the type of behavioural 
scale of social participation introduced 


in Section 5. Good conditions for 


applying such a social behaviour scale, 
which aims at exposing differences in 
the psychological use made of a 
commonly relevant culture in taking 
roles and making relationships, would 
not, it was felt, have existed without 
prior demonstration of sociological 
equivalence. In terms of the constructs 
used in this paper, the demonstration 
of sociological equivalence means that 
the CRU and Non-CRU groups have 
been shown as occupying the same 
position in relation to the structure of 
the community in which they con- 
cretely existed at the time of investiga- 
tion. Since, sociologically, they may be 
represented as being in the same 
situation in a common societal setting, 
the character and distribution of avail- 
able and required roles may safely be 
assumed to be the same for both groups. 
Therefore it becomes possible to isolate 
for independent examination the way 
in which, in each case, the social 
relationships (which come into being 
from the need to take and maintain a 
common group of roles) are managed in 
terms of the patterns and standards of 
the culture of that particular variant of 
their whole society in which both groups 
exist. The essence of such an examina- 
tion is to compare the two groups with 
each other under conditions which 
permit also, through the means of a 
civilian control group, the comparison 
of both with the local norm. 


(b) Pre-enlistment adjustment 

If criteria of social behaviour indica- 
tive of cultural level were to be used for 
discriminating the degree of resettlement 
attained by two groups shown to be 
sociologically equivalent in their present 
community setting, a further essential 
was to obtain some estimate of their 
respective levels of past adjustment to 
the society to which they had now 
returned. The existence of marked 
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differences in level of past adjustment 
between the CRU and Non-CRU 
samples would inevitably cloud the 
meaning of any differences in level of 
present adjustment which might be 
shown, despite sociological equivalence 
and similarity in structural position. 
It was necessary to ensure that any 
system of rating which was developed 
for the purpose of estimating pre-enlist- 
ment adjustment should be capable of 
bearing a definable relation to the 
scheme of rating used for estimating the 
present level of the men. For this 
latter purpose three separate forms 
of assessment were employed, and it is 
necessary briefly to introduce them at 
this point. The first and principal 
method depended on ratings of be- 
haviour obtained from the fifteen 
criteria of social participation the nature 
and content of which are fully described 
in Sections 5 and 6. The second method 
was by means of reputational ratings 
secured for each man from at least two 
informants who were well acquainted 
with him; only those cases being 
included where informants were in 
general agreement. The object of this 
assessment was to take into account 
the extent to which, in his own circle, a 
man was sensed as being at the norm, 
or above, or below it. The third 
method was a “ psychiatric” type of 
rating, made by the investigator, of the 
present state of the personality in terms 
of the syndrome of POW unsettlement 
as this had come to be clinically 
recognised in CRU practice, i.e., did a 
given man present symptoms of unsettle- 
ment to an extent which would have 
made him regarded, by a CRU dis- 
posal conference, as requiring to stay 
on in the unit for a further period. Both 
these latter judgments were holistic. 
The fifteen criteria of social participa- 
tion on the other hand were intended in 
the first place to be used differentially, 


item by item, for comparing social 
performance in the fifteen role relation- 
ship regions; but also they could be 
pooled to obtain a mean score (p. 261) 
which, in giving an indication of the 
general level of a man’s social per- 
formance as a whole, could be com- 
pared with the other two ratings. 
The working rules decided on for 
using or modifying these ratings for 
the purpose of estimating pre-enlist- 
ment adjustment will now be given and 
the results presented, certain points of 
special field experience being reserved 
for later discussion. With respect to the 
criteria of social participation, the whole 
set of 15 were applicable only in cases 
of married men with children; 13 were 
applicable when a man was married but 
without children, 11 if he was un 
married. Except in a few cases it was 
found that a rating for the pre-enlist- 
ment period could be assigned on most, 
though rarely on all, of the applicable 
criteria. When at least 10 out of 15, 
9 out of 13, or 7 out of 11, of the 
applicable criteria could be rated a 
mean social performance score was 
calculated. As regards reputational 
ratings, again, in all but a few cases, at 
least one informant was found who had 
known the man well enough in the 
pre-enlistment period to be regarded as 
eligible to give a judgment. In actual 
fact two such informants were found 
in approximately three-quarters of the 
cases—typically a close relative, and 
either a former employer or a life-long 
friend—and, usually, both these inform- 
ants were*in agreement over the man; 
where they were not, that judgment was 
taken which corresponded more closely 
with the mean social criteria score. 
It was found that men whose mean 
social criteria score was above 3.3, (norm 
3.0), were almost always given also a 
reputational rating which placed them 
above the norm; while those with 
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scores Of 2.7 or less were placed below 
the norm with equal consistency. So 
that a psychiatric type of rating might 
also be made, a medical colleague of 
the investigator was asked to advise on 
the cases whose pre-enlistment histories 
could, with reasonable certainty, be 
regarded as justifying a positive rating 
for neurotic instability. 

Attempts to apply, for the purpose of 
estimating level in the past, more 
rigorous derivatives of the methods used 
for its estimation in the present had the 
following effect: while the reliability of 
a given method might in itself be raised, 
the reliability of the comparison of the 
two samples was nevertheless lowered, 
since only a severely reduced number 
of cases was left. The procedure was 
adopted, therefore, of making a com- 
bined rating of a kind which permitted 
almost all cases to be used—136 out of 
the sample total of 150. The results are 
shown in Table II, which was con- 


as a whole, and however approached, 
could definitely be regarded as either 
above or below the norm. Special 
importance attached to the infra-norm 
group, since the incidence of men with 
severe and chronic personality diffi- 
culties was a fact which required to be 
established, not only for the purpose of 
comparing the samples, but with respect 
to the degree of success to be expected, 
in any case, from CRU attendance, and 
as a follow-up confirmation of the view 
that, by and large, POW were to be 
regarded as a group relatively free from 
the more deeply entrenched personality 
disorders. 

The essential result, however, from 
the point of view of this section is that 
there is no significant difference be- 
tween the CRU and Non-CRU groups. 
There is a small number of previously 
disturbed men in each sample (10 per 
cent. of the total group) and a similar 
small number of those whose level of 


TABLE 
Pre-enlistment Adjustment (136 cases out of 150) 
Above the Within the Below the 
: norm norm norm Totals 
CRU sample .. ba 4 38 3 45 
Non-CRU sample... 9 74 8 91 
Totals .. oe = 13 112 11 136 


structed as follows: above the norm— 
mean social criteria score 3.3 or more, 
together with a supra-normative repu- 
tational rating; below the norm—mean 
social criteria score 2.7 or less, reputa- 
tional rating infra-normative, and, in 
addition, a positive rating for neurotic 
instability. While the effect of this 
procedure was to leave a rather large 
group in the “* within the norm ” grade, 
it was felt that no more could be safely 
done than in this way to separate out 
two rather small groups of cases which, 


social behaviour is definitely above 
that of the norm. These figures may be 
roughly compared with the social 
criteria scores obtained for the control 
group, though this was selected to 
represent the character of the norm 
rather than as a random sample of the 
sociologically equivalent civilian popu- 
lation. Yet 2 out of the 40 members 
of this group had mean scores of 2.7 or 
below, and were definitely unstable 
personalities, while six had mean scores 
of 3.3 or above (i.e., 5 per cent. and 
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12 per cent. respectively). While formal 
statistical comparison is meaningless, 
the trend among the controls suggests 
that a random sample from the socio- 
logically equivalent civilian field would 
have contained a few more who were 
below the norm and a few less who 
were above. The original assumption 
that, had they remained in Oxford, the 
group level attained by the POW cases 
would have been within the limits of 
the norm, as represented by the civilian 
controls, may be regarded as definitely 
supported by the available results. 


(c) External Stress 

The concept of external stress was 
introduced to distinguish the difficulties 
with which a man had to contend in 
the situation he was in, as distinct from 
the internal stress which arose directly 
in himself from his state of desocialisa- 
tion. It was rated as either severe or 
slight. Severe external stress was taken 
to be any factor, such as disablement, 
the chronic illness of a wife, the inability 
to get accommodation, extreme financial 
deterioration, etc.,which disrupted or jeo- 
pardised the major activities of a man’s 
life; and which was, in fact, a perfectly 
reasonable external cause for worry. 

Table III gives the distribution of 
external stress in the two samples. All 
ratings were made for the degree of 
stress present at the time of discharge 
from the Army and attending, or not 
attending a CRU. 





supports the 


hypothesis 
that a difference 
between the two samples was to be 
expected in this respect. The impor. 
tance of this difference lies in the 


therefore, 
which was made: 


direction of its operation. Thus it 
might have been expected that the 
CRU sample, having lives more objec- 
tively complicated and disturbed, would 
find a comparably greater difficulty in 
re-adjustment. It will be taken there. 
fore as a factor to be regarded .as in- 
creasing rather than decreasing the 
value of any superiority in level of 
resettlement which the CRU group 
may be found to possess. 

One further comment is, perhaps, 
necessary. Stronger activity in the forces 
of the environmental field did not 
necessarily increase the degree of 
external stress. This was shown when 
an analysis of reasons for cancellation 
was made. One group of these reasons 
contained items of the following type: 
a wife had become pregnant, a father 
had died; the family had moved toa 
new house, a new job had been obtained. 
Close examination of these cases 
showed that the common factor was 
that an emotionally charged event had 
been accepted as a sign that success 
was being attained in the struggle 
towards resettlement: the child to be 
born represented proof that the 
marriage had been restored; the death 
of a close relative sometimes had the 
effect of increasing family unity through 


TABLE Il 
Slight Severe 
external stress external stress Totals 
CRU sample = 18 32 50 
Non-CRU sample .. 64 36 100 
Totals ape 82 68 150 


The larger number of cases in the 
CRU sample with severe external stress 
is statistically significant. The result, 


the fact that the sharing of the common f 


mourning overcame more superficial 
differences. 
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Other types of reason for cancella- 
tion or non-volunteering indicated a 
situation in which a man _ behaved 
according to the prevalent attitude in 
the particular group of repatriates who 
had been his close friends in the Stalag. If 
these were not going, or had cancelled, 
he would follow suit, or he would 
believe unfavourable reports coming to 
him through them. The common factor 
in this group of reasons is the continued 
identification of the man with the 
Stalag group and a tendency to make 
defensive use of this to avoid facing the 
realities of his condition. This type of 
reason tended to appear when the 
environmental situation was less active 
in the sense of either the forces which 
moved a man towards the CRU or 
those which tended to keep him away. 

Finally, it was found that six of the 
non-CRU group had decided not to 
come from a belief that the CRU was a 
psychiatric hospital. All of these were 


4. Methods of approach 

Since the object of the survey 
required the fullest picture of the 
psycho-social setting of each man, it 
was imperative for the investigator to 
see most men several times. This was 
done throughout; and men were seen 
personally by the investigator, except in 
one case, a man of psychopathic 
personality, who was continually on 
the move, and about whom an unusually 
full and reliable account was given by 
relatives and former employers. Many 
men were sO communicative, and such 
a wealth of detail was forthcoming from 
families and other informants, that two 
or three visits were found adequate for 
purposes of assessment. In three cases 
one exceptic.ually long and informative 
visit sufficed when considered with the 
data from other sources of information. 

The following table shows the number 
of formal visits made by the investi- 
gator: 


TABLE IV 
NUMBER OF VISITS PER CASE 





Number of Visits ..| 1 2 3 4 





Men of POW Samples} 3 50 40 21 


~~ Ss eS Se FC 





Men of Control Group} — — 6 7 











severely desocialised, and no external 
events of prominence were occurring in 
their lives. It appeared that the strong 
external forces described as severe 
external stress often helped men to 
come by providing reasons which were 
acceptable both to them and to their 
families and associates. They expressed, 
as it were, the norm of what the CRU 
was supposed to be in the cultural 
patterns of the repatriate’s group and 
the community in which it existed. 





Early on in the investigation it was 
found that for the type of information 
required it was important to see the 
men in as many different settings as 
possible, the optimum results being 
when a man was seen under the 
following conditions: /. Alone. Usually 
covering a total period of at least an 
hour; this interview was often much 
longer in the cases of men seen a 
number of times. 2. At work. The 
managements of several factories 
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vided facilities for men to be seen in 
working hours, a type of contact most 
effective when it combined a private 
interview with the man, with a sub- 
sequent more general discussion in- 
volving management, staff, fellow 
workers, and others. 3. With his 
family. These contacts frequently took 
place over a cup of tea, and were 
invaluable in demonstrating the whole 
family situation, including the wife’s 
reactions to the husband’s condition. 
4. In group discussion. The investigator 
often had other discussions in addition 
to those listed above; these sometimes 
grew spontaneously out of meetings in 
the home or the works. Family 
members, fellow workers, other PPOW 
and neighbours took part in some 
groups, while other group discussions 
were more specifically arranged by the 
investigator. The preparation of a 
series of discussion talks on resettle- 
ment topics for the B.B.C. Forces 
Programme was woven into the project 
with very satisfactory results. It was 
found that in the more secure atmos- 
phere of such groups, information 
would usually come out in spate, a fact 
which tallied with experience of group 
discussions within the CRUs where ex- 
tensive use had been made of techniques 
of this kind. The following table shows 
the types of contact made: 


There was no sequence in the types 
of visit, as it was part of the pattern 
of the field work to follow the develop. 
ment of the relationship in each case, 
For example, it might be important 
to build the rapport with an anxious 
man in the secure atmosphere of his 
own home before attempting to see him 
outside it. 

In the case of every man, additional 
contacts were made beyond the mini- 
mal list: members of his family, 
friends, neighbours, employers, and so 
on; and in the case of the CRU sample, 
confirmatory material was obtainable 
from CRU sources. In making these 
contacts, care had to be taken to avoid 
giving any impression of prying. 
Further to these contacts, the investi 
gator was in touch with the British 
Red Cross, the police, the probation 
officer, Ministry of Labour Officers, 
civic officials, and other persons who 
were not only helpful in specific cases, 
but were of great assistance in giving 
general information about local con- 
ditions. During the daytime the in- 
vestigator would develop these supple 
mentary contacts, or else visit men in 
some factory, while the evenings were 
devoted more specifically to personal 
contacts with the men. In all, field 
work occupied some six or seven hours 
a day, though it was possible to do 
somewhat more at week-ends when 








TABLE V 
Types OF CONTACT 
With Group 
Alone| family At work | discussion 
Control group (40) _ _—.. | DD ve 9 38 
C.R.U. Sample (50)... ae rh) 31 32 
Non CRU Sample (100) at ae 89 67 68 
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men were at home all day. It may be 
estimated altogether that five to ten 
hours were given to seeing, or gathering 
information about each man. 

The role adopted by the investigator 
was that of a supplementary extension 
officer of the CRU organisation—that 
is, an Officer who is concerned with 
after-care, and with extending CRU 
facilities to non-volunteers, or to men 
who have cancelled their applications 
for a CRU “course.” Thus his initial 
approach—that he had come to see if 
there was anything he could do for 
them—quickly dispelled the apprehen- 
sion of men or their wives at meeting 
an officer who obviously knew some- 
thing about them. Subsequently, the 
fact that someone of the investigator’s 
rank—who was, moreover, associated 
with a therapeutic branch of the army 
—had troubled to walk or bicycle some 
distance to see them made a con- 
siderable impression. This laid the 
foundation of the effective inter- 
personal relations which were essential 
if the type of information needed was 
to be forthcoming. It became apparent 
that the functional approach to re- 
search, in which the investigator makes 
himself a place in the community by 
adopting a real and specific role (in 
this case a therapeutic one), is the most 
effective. If the investigator had worn 
civilian clothes, or had not had at his 
disposal a number of facilities for 
helping in individual cases, or had 
not had the secure backing of the CRU 
organisation, it is doubtful whether he 
would have been able to develop an 
adequate rapport. As it was all men 
except one showed definite pleasure at 
being visited, and many expressed 
satisfaction that they had not been 
forgotten by the army. . 

These facts are confirmed by the 
telative difficulty experienced in 
establishing relations with the control 


group, in an area of social space outside 
that covered by the investigator’s role. 
In many cases POW families proved a 
useful stepping stone to suitatle control 
families, while others were contacted 
incidentally during the POW investiga- 
tion; and the investigator made mutual 
contact with the remainder through his 
personal social life in the area. Some 
control group families with which the 
investigator became intimate developed 
a more specific anthropological infor- 
mant role, and the investigator was able 
to check more general application of 
points observed in the control group. 
Control group behaviour, as defined in 
the next section, does in fact appear to 
be representative of general behaviour 
in the whole area under discussion. 

The actual elicitation of information 
was made through observation, par- 
ticipation and discussion, rather than 
through direct questioning, but a series 
of direct questions were asked both of 
the control group and of the POW 
samples. These were concerned with 
rates of pay, age, health, and so on, and 
were brought into general conversation; 
the results were recorded later, not in 
the presence of the informant. How- 
ever, with the CRU samples, one stage 
in the development of the relationship 
was an explanation of the purpose of 
follow-up—a fact involving a modi- 
fication of the investigator’s role as 
initially described. This was important 
for two reasons. First, in his follow-up 
role, he moved out of the part of a 
counsellor who might raise dependency 
hopes which could not be fulfilled—a 
danger which became apparent at an 
early stage. Secondly, there was a 
positive therapeutic gain in giving men, 
through the assistance they gave to the 
CRU organisation by their informa- 
tion, a role and a chance to participate 
still further in an experiment which had 
helped them. In a vast majority of 
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cases the relationship of the investigator 
developed to a point at which this 
active co-operation in research was 
provided from his sample; and it may 
be pointed out that there are good 
reasons for the view that a real sharing 
of responsibility and, consequently, 
development of collaboration, is an 
essential part in any research aspiring 
to reach the deeper aspects of a problem 
through a therapeutic approach. 
Because of the depth of interpersonal 
relationship which needs to be achieved, 
it is impossible for this type of investi- 
gation to be undertaken in a hurry. It 
was expected that the survey would 
take three months; in point of fact the 
investigator was working at full pressure 
for four months, and then needed 
another month in which to satisfy 
himself on certain cases. In this type 
of work there are no “dead” cases; 
the need for gentle closure of a thera- 
peutic relationship is well-known, and 
when he found himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of someone he had seen 
several times, the investigator would 
usually look in for a cup of tea and a 
chat. Members of the sample would 
also visit the investigator’s home. The 
importance of, so to speak, keeping 
the whole sample, so far as possible, 
simultaneously under observation, is 
to observe the effect of the passage of 
time. It was vital, for comparative 
purposes, that all these men should be 
seen at approximately the same juncture 
of their lives as re-established cvilians, 
and that any effects produced by 
further experience, or even by the 
process of being observed, should be 
noted. The latter phenomenon was in 
fact recorded, for example, by one 
factory labour manager, who made 
special reference to the effect of a 
visit by the investigator on the work 
behaviour of a group of PPOW. Had a 
larger sample been studied, it would 





have been impossible to-keep sufficiently 


in touch with those visited earlier, and. 


the passage of time, which in man 
cases would certainly have altered the 
degree of individual adjustment to 
conditions, would have materially 
changed the conditions themselves. 


5. The Development of Criteria for 
Norms of Social Participation 

As the survey proceeded, the in- 
vestigator was able to amass a wealth 
of cultural detail affecting certain roles 
pivotal to the structure of society, and 
affecting relationships concerned with 
these roles. The prevalence of certain 
behaviour patterns, or culture manipu- 
lations, in all samples but especially 
in the control group, led to the estab- 
lishment of tentative norms of be 
haviour. The precise psycho-social 
context out of which these norms have 
developed need not be discussed in the 
present article, as the same context 
has, of course, produced the various 
deviations of behaviour which will be 
referred to. The social function of the 
norm is, however, extremely im 
portant. 

Sherif (1936) describes the function 
of social norms as follows: “The 
social norms arise from actual life 
situations as a consequence of the 
contact of people with one another. 
Yet, once formed, such norms re: 
their relationships and daily life. It 
follows that the established norms wil 
be stable to the extent that they 
eliminate intense friction in the contact 
of individuals or social classes, and to 
the degree that they do not stand as 
rigid barriers in the way of the satis 
faction of basic needs.” Earlier in the 
same publication he writes that 
“ ordinarily our activities in the satit 
faction of our basic needs are regulated 
by a set of values incorporated in ou 
ego.” At the same time, however, 
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these norms may be to some extent 
survivals—that is, the institutionalisa- 
tion and organisation of modes of 
behaviour gives them a measure of 
rigidity which precludes their immediate 
or complete re-adaptation to a new set 
of social circumstances. As Sherif 
says, “‘ In the initial state, norms may 
express the actual relationships 
demanded by the situation and may 
serve to regulate the lives of the 
individual members of a group along 
co-operative lines with little friction. 
But once formed, they tend to persist. 
Many times they outlive their useful- 
ness.” In these circumstances, social 
norms no longer regulate the culture 
so that relationships may be developed 
to a fuller extent within the structural 
framework. Many illustrations of this 
will appear in the subsequent definitions 
of norms; and, indeed, it appears 
probable that there is an out-of-date 
survival-context about most of them. 
Thus, returning to the concept of the 
satisfaction of needs in ways regulated 
by values held by the individual, it 
seems probable that these values are 
not fully realised through behaviour 
closely based on the norm. This is 
supported by the rather neutral prestige 
value, in the samples under discussion, 
of the norms of behaviour as defined in 
this paper. These were variously des- 
cribed as “‘ all right”; “* just ordinary” ; 
“nothing special”; ‘“‘ quite respect- 
able”; and so on. The word “ quite” 
is possibly the most operative in this 
connection. 

Besides the norms, certain forms of 
deviant behaviour were observed in 
this investigation. In the first one, 
roles are rejected: the husband deserts 
his wife; or the worker leaves his job 
and makes no effort to get a new one; 
aman refuses to greet his neighbour; 
and so on. In terms of the norm, this 
type of behaviour lacks prestige value. 


Depending on the position of the 
collapsed role in the configuration of 
the local aspiration level of ‘ respecta- 
bility,” the man concerned is either 
judged as “sick” or “ wicked”; but 
a positive assessment is never made. 

A second type of deviation occurs 
when a man accepts the roles, but 
cannot use the culture to manage the 
relationship: he gives his wife house- 
Keeping money, but never goes out 
with her or helps her in the home; or 
he works, but without friendliness or 
loyalty to employers and fellow 
workers and with the bare requisites 
of industry and application. Such a 
role has great persistence, and is 
rigidly related to stereotypes of 
individual behaviour; but behaviour 
of this kind is inadequate to any 
emergency in which flexibility is re- 
quired, and is likely to collapse com- 
pletely if any re-adaptation is struc- 
turally essential. The prestige value of 
this type of deviation is also low. A 
man who behaves in this way is 
typically described as a “ bad father 
who doesn’t understand his duty to 
the children”; or as an “ unsatis- 
factory husband.” Sometimes judge- 
ments about these men are more harsh 
than about those in the first category 
of deviant role-carriers, since an ele- 
ment of pity often enters into references 
to a man whose domestic or social life 
is completely disintegrating. 

A third type of deviation is, however, 
positively assessed and appears to 
represent congruence of individual 
development with the realities of social 
situations. As Sherif suggests, the norm 
implies a certain security of status 
which is desirable; but this status, on 
the other hand, is not satisfying to 
everyone, and there are many who 
desire stability on a different level of 
human inter-action. Stability of this 
kind cannot be obtained by the sever- 
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ance of all bonds, for the identity of 
the individual is largely built up through 
his relationship system; and to destroy 
this—rather than to re-orientate its 
functions—is to forfeit all security. In 
this third deviation the patterns are the 
** good” husband and neighbour; the 
man who has a certain capacity for 
leadership; the men who are loyal 
employees, but are prepared to take 
positive action if their principles are 
outraged. Above all, in such people 
the approach to situations is flexible, 
and less governed by stereotypes than 
in others. This type of deviance 
appears to represent the cultural aspira- 
tion level of the norm. 

If we apply the concept of culture to 
the types of behaviour discussed, the 
differences may become more apparent. 
In the first deviation defined, the role 
of culture is to all intents and purposes 
nil. Culture requires a frame-work in 
which to operate, and this, in our terms 
of reference, is destroyed. In the second 
deviation, the cultural content of our 
society is, so to speak, rejected. This 
appears to be the reason for the fragility 
of the relationships involved. It is true 
that the cultural force of social sanctions 
may bring pressure to bear in the 
maintenance of the husk of the rela- 
tionships involved. The cultural force 
is still kept outside the relationships, 
and provides no patterns of behaviour 
giving to them, in terms of affective 
and reciprocal interaction, any social 
content or widespread area of action 
in social space. 

In behaviour at the norm, culture 
enters for the first time as a major 
determinant of behaviour. In the norm, 
certain features of behaviour seem to 
imply elements of anxiety, typified by 
the erection of various barriers against 
complete mobility of human relation- 
ships within a space defined in terms 
of social structure. Many of these 


limiting factors seem to be expressed as 
culture stereotypes: that men do not 
push the pram; that they do not take 
their wives to football matches; and 
so on. But it is significant that there is 
no derogatory evaluation of those who 
do these things. As has already been 
remarked, the reverse is frequently 
true. In the third category of deviants, 
it may be suggested that it is only 
cultural survivals which are ignored, 
and that the culture-behaviour which 
is adopted is congruent with the 
structural needs of situations. Omitti 
specific intra-personal factors related to 
early life, this suggests a possible 
reason for any anxiety in group 
behaviour at the norm. Such behaviour 
implies a measure of mal-adaptation; 
this leads to anxiety; the anxiety leads 
to withdrawal from various situations 
and relationships; the possibility for 
adaptive participation is thereby further 
diminished. In this way a vicious circk 
is established. In fact, if the norm and 
the deviations together are scaled by 
‘standards of human participation, they 
occur in the following order: first 
deviation (roles rejected); second de 
viation (roles accepted, inability to use 
culture); norm; third deviation (be 
haviour at cultural aspiration level of 
norm). 

These findings are entirely consistent 
with the concept of desocialisation in 
terms of the use of culture in the forms 
tion of relationships and the acceptance 
or rejection of roles. It was therefor 
possible to rate the first and second 
deviations as below the norm in a scale 
of social integration. Likewise th 
third deviation, on account of th 
general approbation which it received, 
and because the manipulation of culture 
typical of this deviation, appeared mort 
consistent with structural situations, 
constituted a pattern to be rated # 
above the norm. There follows a 
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analysis of behaviour or cultural 


patterns, grouped round structurally 
significant roles and_ relationships, 
which illustrates the application of this 
scale. The sequence of these illustra- 
tions corresponds with the arrangement 
of the different regions of the life space 
of the individual. These were ordered 
to radiate out from the basic family 
relationships, through neighbourhood 
and work groups, leading finally to the 
more abstract relationships with 
authority. 

For convenience, the two infra-norm 
deviants, the norm, and the supra-norm 
deviant are named “ grades” on a 
four-point scale, and appear in the later 
tabulations as grade | (first infra-norm 
deviant); grade 2 (second infra-norm 
deviant); grade 3 (norm); and grade 4 
(supra-norm deviant). In some of the 
statistical tables these grades—1 to 4— 
are used as scores and for this purpose 
are treated as equal class intervals. 


6. Description of Criteria of Social 
Participation 
(a) The Pattern of the Scale. 


The position in his society of a man 
who represents the norm is structurally 
definable as follows: such a man would 
be married, have children, and maintain 
an independent household located in a 
specific neighbourhood of his ‘* home 
town” community in which there also 
lived in a similar way, a good many of 
his closer relatives (own and in-law); 
in this wider community he earned his 
living as the employee of a particular 
firm, exercised the rights granted to a 
person carrying the status of a free 
individual, and observed the laws and 
obligations binding on a citizen. His 
social space could therefore be differen- 
tiated into a series of role-relationship 
regions which represented the directions 
of his social movements. It was found 
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necessary to distinguish the 15 regions 
listed below. 

One property of this scale is that 
Criteria 1—4 do not apply to unmarried 
men, and, among the married, Criteria 
3 and 4 have no application to those 
without children. Since the POW 
groups were equivalent with respect to 
family status this fact does not invali- 
date the comparison of the samples. 
Potentially, however, these roles were 
present in the lives of those for whom _ 
the relationships were not actual, and 
this potentiality coloured the use of the 
culture in other  role-relationship 
regions in the ways described in the 
annotation of these Criteria. A related 
property is particularly illustrated in 
the group of regions concerned with 
household membership: whatever his 
marital state, and whether he was living 
in lodgings or with relatives rather than 
in his own house, a man had some kind 
of “‘ home ” in some kind of household. 
Membership roles in household groups, 
therefore, varied with the type of house- 
hold; but it was found that the culture 
operated in a way which increased the 
degree of equivalence of these forms— 
e.g., lodger-landlord relationships were 
patterned after the family. The scale 
was pivoted on the home since, in this 
community, his home was the centre of 
a man’s social space in an exceedingly 
far reaching way. Through it he related 
himself to the rest of society. This was 
the case however incomplete or dis- 
persed his actual home might be. 

Both in husband-wife and father- 
child relationships it was necessary to 
distinguish two regions, since the role of 
domestic partner was different from that 
of marital companion. A difference 
similarly existed between the roles of a 
father as playmate and as the represen- 
tative of authority. In the household, 
the patterns through which status was 
asserted and maintained were dis- 
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tinguished from those through which 
hostility was expressed and resolved. 
Of key importance were those regions 
concerned with communication between 
the home and the outside society, 
whether with respect to ease of entry or 
exit, relations with parental kin or 
neighbours. These regions represent 
the bridges between the man at home 
and the man at work and the man in the 


wider society. Among these latter 
regions, those related to work were 
home-connected through the role of the 
man as bread-winner and were, there. 
fore, placed next in the series. Relation. 
ships with the wider society were con- 
sidered in terms of personal contacts of 
both a sexual and a non-sexual charac- 
ter, and of group contacts in the form 
of a man’s organised group activities 
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Definitions of the Fifteen Criteria of Social Participation 


Husband-wife, Domestic Work. Rigidity of role-differentiation, amount and character of husband’s contribution 
in all relationships between husband and wife in the sphere of domestic economy. 


. Husband-wife, Leisure Pursuits. Degree of participation between husband and wife in activities beyond those of 


bread-winning and household management, both inside and outside the home. 


. Father-Child, Play and Encouragement. ‘‘ Nurturant”’ relationship of father with children with respect to play, 


school, hobbies, achievements, ambitions, etc.; his degree of concern with and approval of these various activities, 


. Father-Child, Authority and Discipline. Methods and consistency of the discipline imposed by a father on his 


children; extent to which he accepts responsibility as representative of authority. 


. Ritual in the Home. Inter-actions between the individual—whether married or not—and other members of his 


household, which affect his own status and privileges; extent to which prestige has become a function of main. 
taining personal idiosyncracies and stereotvpes as rituals in the household group. 

Quarrelling in the Home. The ways in which hostilities are expressed and dealt with in the household group: 
frequency and duration of quarrels, degree of their violence, extent of their repercussions; methods used to adjust 
differences of opinion and restore situations. 

Staying Home and Going Out. Balance of time spent in and out of the house, degree of purposiveness in outside 
as compared with inside activities, extent to which other members of the household are taken along, or those out- 
side are “‘ brought back ”’; i.e., degree of interconnection between home relationships and other regions of social 
contact—the unmarried naturally “‘ away” more, c.f. time spent in organised group activities, Criterion 14. 
Parents and Relatives. Relationships of married men with their parents and in-laws, and of unmarried men, 
living away from home, with their parents. For unmarried men living at home: degree of active participation, 
outside the home, with various members of the home family-group, and, in addition, the type of inter-action 
existing with other close relatives (married brothers and sisters, aunts, etc.), living in the vicinity. If the terms of 
reference are suitably altered in this way, the same degrees of participation apply to the behaviour of the married 
and the unmarried men living at home. 

Neighbours and Neighbourhood. Relationships established by geographical propinquity (in this sense a neighbour 
is someone it is almost impossible to avoid in the normal commerce of every-day life); extent to which a ma 
tolerates and makes constructive use of the fact that his household inevitably exists in a context of other house 
holds. 

Workmates and Unions. Relationships with fellow workers, who are taken to be those with whom the individual 
enters into nearness through the fraine of reference of his economic role; includes men working on the same task, 
fellow union-members, etc. The quality of the relationship is shown by the degree of participation both in work 
and outside that area. 

Employers and Management. Relationship of the employee to his employer in terms of his behaviour at work 
and his attitude towards it: degree of independence and loyalty in direct relationships with authority in the economic 
role. 

Wider Personal Contacts. Ability to establish personal relationships with members of social groups to which the 
individual has not previously been joined by any common role or relationship: ease or difficulty of crossing 
barriers of class, caste, education, religion, occupation, race, etc. 

Women outside the Family. Inter-sex relationships, primarily of a sexual, or potentially sexual, nature: degm 
of their avoidance or pursuit, emotional investment, inclusion-exclusion from other activities and social networks 
of the individual, for both the married and unmarried positions. 

Organised Group Activities. Relationships which occur through the medium of some organised social activity- 
clubs, political parties, etc., in which membership is voluntary ; nature of interest involved, its degree of seriousnes! 
and narrowness-wideness; quality of group tie, and the roles and responsibilities carried by the individual in the 
organisations to which he belongs. 

Impersonal Authorities. The individual’s behaviour and attitude towards the City Council, the Governmet, 
U.N.O., etc.: degree of feeling an active, if microscopic, contributor to macro-social events; quality of social 
projections on to “ gods” and “‘ powers that be,”” who represent to the individual his sense of being in a toul 
society which he cannot control. 
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and also of his dealings with impersonal 
societal authorities. The scale may also 
be seen as proceeding from the regions 
where relationships are most personal 
and carry the highest emotional invest- 
ment to those where personal quality 
and emotional investment are less. In 
the norm the concern of a man covered 
the entire range of the scale but was, as 
will be discussed later, ‘* severely asym- 
metrical ” in the direction of the home. 


(b) Behaviour Descriptions for the Norm 
(Grade 3) and Deviations (Grades 4, 2, 
1) for each criteria. 

Criterion 1. HUSBAND-WIFE, DOMESTIC 

WORK. 

Grade 3. 

The husband is prepared to help in 
some ways about the house, for 
example, in such things as washing up, 
though he tacitly makes it clear that 
this depends on his whim and on the 
degree of domestic stress, and that 
his assistance must not be taken for 
granted. He is responsible for business 
affairs—and often takes major decisions 
such as moving house, without any 
consultation—and for decorating and 
carpentry jobs, but refuses to do certain 
jobs, like bed-making, which are un- 
specialised and with which he could 
easily help. Some jobs are completely 
taboo—sewing, for example, however 
proficient the man may be. Certain 
times of day are also sacrosanct to the 
man and at these times violent out- 
bursts of “‘ righteous rage” are often 
aroused by ill-timed, even if modest, 
tequests for assistance. 

Grade 4. 

There is greater co-operation, and a 
continual inter-change of jobs wherever 
needful or desirable. Habits and taboos 
about work spheres are not formed, or 
are broken down. Men are not only 
prepared to help when asked, but 
Volunteer to do things outside their 


normal range of activity without the 
pressure of domestic crisis. (One man 
would dispatch his wife to the cinema 
and himself put the children to bed and 
prepare supper against her return). 
Not only the inter-change of jobs, but 
the combining of forces is characteristic 
of these families; thus the investigator 
would find a couple together decorating 
a room. 

Grade 2. 

Increased rigidity of role differen- 
tiation; practically no common ground 
between husband and wife. The 
slightest encroachment, or threatened 
encroachment, on the man’s role, 
causes domestic upheaval. (One man 
flew into furious rage if his wife put 
coals on the fire—a job he had been 
accustomed to do for her). 

Grade 1. 

Collapse of all husband-wife relation- 
ships through failure to accept the role 
of husband, without misconduct on 
the wife’s part. This is shown through 
separation, desertion or in extreme 
domestic violence. 


Criterion 2. HUSBAND-WIFE, LEISURE 

PURSUITS. 

Grade 3. 

Husbands as a rule feel a sort of 
duty to spend at least five evenings at 
home with their wives, but they do not 
co-operate in any leisure activity. 
There is no playing of cards or other 
games, reading or discussion of the 
same books, and very little exchange 
of views on general topics. The man 
has his own forms of amusement (the 
garden, reading, football, etc.), the 
woman has hers; and the two seldom 
overlap. However, conditions permit- 
ting, their weekly visit together to the 
cinema acquires an almost ritual quality. 
Grade 4. 

There is a considerable sharing of 
interest, both within and outside the 
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home. Even if one partner does not 
actively participate in the interests of 
the other, he will encourage and be 
interested in them. 

Grade 2. 

The husband generally goes out 
without his wife, though not in pursuit 
of any particular interest, and there is a 
general hostility and scorn for the 
interests of the other. In some cases, 
however, there is a complete subordi- 
nation to the wife’s activities, and the 
husband “tags along” rather impo- 
tently, without participating. In many 
cases pre-war communal activities (such 
as the weekly cinema outing) have 
been discontinued. 

Grade 1. 

Absence of joint leisure time activi- 

ties. 


Criterion 3. FATHER-CHILD, PLAY AND 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Grade 3. 

The man in the control group usually 
does something with or for his children 
most evenings after his return from 
work. This is especially the case with 
young children, up to the ages of 5—7. 
After that age little time is spent with 
children who do not show promise of 
following some paternal interest or 
pre-conceived idea of the children’s 
role. They appear to become part of 
the whole family background, and, in 
the father’s behaviour, do not emerge 
as individual personalities. The children 
are usually glad to see their father 
return from work, and he to see them; 
but they are expected to conform to a 
definite pattern. 

Grade 4. 

A constructive interest as well as 
affection, is shown in willing rather 
than dutiful participation in children’s 
activities and readiness to help children 
even in the face of their own disap- 
proval. Children are brought into 





most family activities as participants, 
and if necessary participant roles are 
created for them. 

Grade 2. 

In most cases children are ignored, 
or hostility and irritation are shown 
towards them. Fathers feel relief when 
they go out to play. In a few cases of 
unsettled repatriates placed in this 
grade, a great deal of time was spent 
with children (more than in either 
settled or control groups), but. this 
was off-set by great uncertainty of 
mood. Expected behaviour from 
children is greatly relied on—especially 
behaviour of emulation—and the 
slightest lapse leads to violent discord. 
The quality of participant activity is 
relatively poor. 

Grade 1. 

This may be shown by absence of or 
withdrawal from relations with children; 
as in criteria 1 and 2. But it may be 
shown independently through a con- 
sistently hostile attitude towards chil- 
dren and complete lack of reciprocity 
in the relationship. 


Criteria 4. FFATHER-CHILD, AUTHORITY 

AND DISCIPLINE. 

Grade 3. 

The father has a fairly clear idea of 
what he wants his children to become 
(usually rather like himself, but witha 
better education), of how he wants them 
to behave, and implements this with 
any methods of discipline at his com- 
mand. As a general rule threats and 
shouts are employed more than beating, 
and these are fairly predictable, but 
every few days there are violent out 
bursts accompanied by indiscriminate 
cuffs which occur for little apparent 
reason apart from an accumulation of 
irritation. 

Grade 4. 

Discipline is not administered by 

reference to the idiosyncratic whim of 
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the father. He “tries to see the 
children’s point of view” and respects 
their personalities. He is slow to 
punish, but has some standard relatively 
unconcerned with his own personal 
whims and prestige which he enforces, 
usually by reprimand, with a fair 
degree of consistency. 


Grade 2. 


Has inflexibly fixed ideas which are 
entirely divorced from any situational 
context; apart from these, however, 
there is very little consistency of punish- 
ment or reward—the same action being 
punished one day and Jaughed at the 
next. A common punishment in this 
group is locking children up. 

Grade 1. 


As in criterion 3, although unpro- 
voked violence may also be shown. 


Criterion 5. RITUAL IN THE HOME. 


Grade 3. < 


Has three or four behaviour fads to 
which the whole family is expected to 
conform. If these are not respected 
there is usually a noisy row, which does 
not last very long. These fads vary 
considerably in content, but are very 
often connected, or have become sym- 
bolically connected with prestige. Male 
prestige is carefully guarded by both 
husband and wife, even if the latter is 
the dominant partner; and most fads 
have a patri-potestal flavour. 

Grade 4. 


These show a considerable lack of 
ceremony, coupled with a tolerant 
acceptance of unusual behaviour. Likes 
and dislikes, the expression of which is 
tempered by the exigencies of the 
moment, replace rigid rituals of. pro- 
priety. A high value is not set on 
prestige, and with the more flexible 
role-differentiation, the magical sanc- 
tions of authority are not necessary. 


Grade 2 . 


Among many of those in this group 
there is a far greater dependence on 
things being “just so.” The slightest 
deviation from the rule results in a 
major domestic crisis. Prestige is at a 
premium—its value increases in direct 
proportion to the decline of effectively 
exercised authority. In a minority 
of cases, however, the man will 
accept almost any treatment, and all 
previous codes of domestic behaviour 
have become emasculated. 


Grade 1. 


Personal idiosyncrasies are entirely 
divorced from any relationship with 
their context. They are entirely 
personal obsessional matters. 


Criterion 6. 

HOME. 
Grade 3. 

The man in the control group has 
words with his wife every week or two 
about some matter which is tacitly 
accepted as a comparatively harmless, 
but long-standing difference of opinion. 
He gets over it by going out to the pub, 
to the garden, or by just keeping quiet. 
These rows are frequently very noisy 
and acrimonious and spread rapidly 
through the household, implicating 
everybody, but are usually of fairly 
short duration, blowing over in a 
couple of hours at most without 
specific need for reconciliation. 
Grade 4. 

Quarrels, sulks, or glooms are usually 
replaced by acrimonious discussion of 
differences. In this way rows are not 
only nipped in the bud, but subjects 
which have been a chronic cause of 
argument become settled once and for 
all. Such rows as do occur are usually 
relatively excusable, concerning for 
example, neglect of children. 


QUARRELLING IN THE 
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Grade 2. 

Quarrels are more frequent and of 
longer duration, often lasting over- 
night. They are made up over-emotion- 
ally, or allowed to die down smoulder- 
ing, only to blaze up again on slender 
provocation. During their blazing 
period they upset most other relation- 
ships of the individual concerned. 
After one of these rows the husband 
may leave the house for days, or refuse 
to speak to his wife; and children and 
other members of the family are usually 
directly implicated. 

Grade 1. 

The culture of relationships exercises 
no restraint over quarrelling, etc., and 
does not assert itself to re-establish an 
equilibrium. Quarrels are of indefinite 
duration. These may be so violent 
that the home is left. 


Criterion 7. STAYING HOME AND GOING 
OUT. 


Grade 3. 

One or two nights a week are spent in 
a public house or club, i.e., social 
activity, but not of a positive type; with 
occasional outings for such purposes 
as rate-payer’s meetings. Generally 
speaking there is considerable reliance 
on home patterns, and besides feeling a 
sense of obligation most men feel put 
out if circumstances compel them to 
spend more time than usual away 
from their homes. However, what time 
is spent away is usually spent alone in 
some form of “ male” activity. 
Grade 4. 

Generally speaking members of the 
settled group go about more than the 
unsettled, though if they do so it is 
usually with their wives, and these are 
inducted into many more types of 
social contact; the sex typing of 
activities and social contacts is greatly 
diminished. 


Grade 2. 

Characterized either by greater 
periods of time spent away especially 
if at some place where the wife could 
also come (identified particularly by 
over-spending or drunkenness on such 
occasions), or by complete withdrawal 
into the home and refusal to go out 
anywhere, especially to places where 
there was any danger of meeting old 
acquaintances. In the latter case the 
husband refuses to accompany his wife 
when she goes out, and will stay indoors 
however unpleasant the circumstances. 

It is, of course, natural that young 
unmarried men should spend more 
time away from their families than the 
married ones. Their degree of adjust- 
ment is to be judged on their relations 


with social groups and with women. 


Grade 1. 

Short of complete desertion of home, 
periods of desertion lasting: anything 
over two days come into this category, 
if unrelated to any form of participant 
activity when at home. 


Criterion 8. PARENTS AND RELATIVES. 


(a) For married men, and unmarried 
men living away from home. 
Grade 3. 

Periodical duty visits of a slightly 
formal nature. These are often 
“arranged” and not spontaneous. 
There is a fairly strong sense of respon- 
sibility manifested by material assistance 
in times of stress. This relationship is 
to some extent a “‘ joking relationship” 
and badinage covers up a considerable 
degree of mutual emotional shyness. 
Visits by relatives are not encouraged, 
save on special occasions, as birthdays. 
Grade 4. 

There is greater inclusion of parents, 
etc., in various activities. There is & 
good deal of coming and going between 


the various homes, and this is mort 
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or less a two-way process, in which 

invitations are not needed. 

Grade 2. 

There is an almost complete lack of 
visits, but this is offset in a few cases 
by great dependence on relatives— 
especially on the mother. Some men 
make almost continual visits to their 
parents’ homes without their wives, 
and in extreme cases stay away several 
days; but in this instance there is no 
participatory activity linking the two 
homes. 

(b) For unmarried men living with 
parents, Grades 2, 3 and 4, as for 
Criterion 7. 

Grade I (both married and unmarried). 
Complete lack of communication 

with parental family. 


Criterion 9. NEIGHBOURS AND NEIGH- 

BOURHOOD. 

Grade 3. 

The man is on “ dropping-in ” 
terms with at least three immediate 
neighbours, and says “‘ good morning ” 
to most people living in the same 
street. He is not, however, on very 
intimate terms with many of them. 
Christian names are practically taboo, 
even among friends of long standing. 
Favours are asked very charily, even if 
readily met. Curtains in front rooms 
(which are seldom used) are usually 
left half drawn, with the pattern facing 
outwards; every effort is made to 
erect high fences in the back gardens 
owing to fear of being “ overlooked.” 
The whole emphasis is on keeping the 
neighbours out, rather than on letting 
them in. 

Grade 4. 

He has positive friendships with 
neighbours—that is, shared activities 
of various types. It is noticeable that 
neighbours do not seem “ afraid of” 
these people. Several times during the 
survey neighbours—and not even 


immediate neighbours—looked in while 
the investigator was there, to borrow 
something or to arrange a project. 
Grade 2. 

This is marked primarily by greater 
seclusion. In extreme cases men go out 
over the garden fence to avoid meeting 
acquaintances on the way. In most 
cases men have dropped old friends 
among the neighbours, and do not 
accompany their wives when they are 
going out visiting. These men find it 
easier to associate with strangers, and 
if they go out at all to a pub it is usually 
to one outside their own district. 
Grade 1. 

Complete lack of contact with neigh- 
bours, even if merely of a formal 
character. 


Criterion 10. WORK-MATES AND UNIONS. 
Grade 3. - 

This is judged negatively by lack of 
hostility at the bench, positively in that 
it extends to intimate relationships with 
one or two work-mates. These friends 
visit each other’s houses, and occasion- 
ally go on communal family excursions. 
The man participates in at least one 
works activity outside his job. Never- 
the less, apart from his particular 
friends, he does not like meeting fellow 
workers out of work hours. He feels 
that work and home do not mix, and 
even if he meets in the neutral atmos- 
phere of a public house men with whom 
he is quite friendly at work, he feels 
shy and ill at ease, and does not like 
to discuss matters connected with work. 
Grade 4. 

Friendships are not exclusive, but 
include, in a more casual way, many 
fellow workers as participants in various 
activities. Friendship with one group 
does not entail, as often with the con- 
trol group, hostility to another. Par- 
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ticipation is active in many of the works 
activities. 
Grade 2. 

Hostility to groups of fellow workers 
is pronounced, and works relationships 
are confined strictly to works hours. 
Passive lack of co-operation at the 
bench is strongly marked. There is 
practically no participation in works 
activities. 

Grade I. 

This may involve unemployment if 
the whole economic role is rejected, 
but otherwise is shown by complete 
lack of communication inside as well 
as outside working hours. 


Criterion 11. EMPLOYERS AND MANAGE- 

MENT. 

Grade 3. 

Relations are usually quite good, 
judged by lacked of absenteeism, and 
very infrequent changes of employment; 
but there is a good deal of grumbling, 
and little sense of obligation to em- 
ployers, who are expected to provide 
various amenities without being entitled 
to extra service. 

Grade 4. 

This is quite frequently marked by 
an increase in wages or by a position 
of greater responsibility than pre-war. 
This grade was generally marked, 
however, by a more realistic apprecia- 
tion of the relationship with employers, 
who are given credit for the good things 
they have done, but are actively fought, 
and not merely grumbled about, for 
any apparent injustice or stupidity. 
Individual absenteeism, indiscipline, 
etc., are not used as weapons of 
opposition, but group mechanisms are 
activated and used. 

Grade 2. 

This is marked in some cases by 
absenteeism, minor indiscipline, for- 
feiture of pay, or drop in wages. In 
other cases there is an anxious effort 


to work well, and dissatisfaction is 
confined to morose withdrawal with 
no communal outlet. In a few cases 
dependence on employers is strongly 
marked and the man is continually in 
and out of the personnel manager's 
Office. 


Grade 1. 

Unemployment, or gross indiscipline 
of a type inevitably leading to dis- 
missal, e.g., chronic absenteeism. 
Criterion 12. WIDER PERSONAL CON- 
TACTS. 


Grade 3. 

Friendships of this nature, save of a 
polite and formal kind, are not com- 
mon. If ‘any depth of association 
going beyond conventional small talk 
is necessary a good deal of embarrass- 
ment and aloofness, verging on sus- 
picion, is manifested. However, once 
adequate contact is established, diffi- 
culties of communication are eased, 
though every fresh difference of back- 
ground and attitude is, as it arises, a 
disturbing factor. 


Grade 4. 

There is far more fluidity between 
groups. Visiting terms are easily estab- 
lished, and in fact group differentiation, 
as judged by income, work, education, 
etc., almost ceases to exist, or at least 
ceases to be a barrier. Personality 
factors rather than class or caste 
similarities or differences are the main 
determinants in friendships of this kind 
in this grade. 

Grade 2. 

Direct hostility and suspicion is 
displayed against anyone in one of the 
larger out-groups. An almost paranoid 
fear, manifested by avoidance and 
complete uncommunicativeness, is 
shown towards any intruder in their 
narrowed circle. (In this case the 
investigator must be excepted, as also 
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other representatives of an apparently 
beneficient authority who adopt a 
specific role in the individual’s life space. 
The investigator often, in fact, became 
the object of considerable dependence 
and was posed with problems almost 
entirely outside his province). 

Grade I. 

There is inability to enter into any 
type of relationship with anyone outside 
the individual’s in-group (usually deter- 
mined by reference to the specific role- 
relationship pattern). 


Criterion 13. WOMEN OUTSIDE THE 

FAMILY. 

(a) Married men. 
Grade 3. 

He is not averse to <n occasional 
flirtation in which passion is emascu- 
lated by facetiousness. A distinct effort 
is often made to make wives party to 
this, and it is joked about publicly, 
thus making it still more harmless. 
Relations with other women—who are 
mainly the wife’s friends—are friendly 
and somewhat formal. The fact that 
they are the wife’s friends, rather than 
the husband’s, is noticeably stressed. 
Grade 4. . 

He can be on terms of friendliness 
and social intimacy with women without 
danger to the marital relationships of 
either party. He can have women 
friends of his own, but also develops 
autonomous and independent relation- 
ships of friendship with his wife’s 
friends. 

Grade 2. 

He avoids women more than men, 
or else attempts to establish relation- 
ships on a purely sexual basis. He very 
often goes to places where there are 
women (dances, etc.), but seldom 
plucks up enough courage to speak to 
them, except as they are going out, 
when semi-jocular advances may be 
made. 


Grade 1. 

Marked by sexual offences, or by 
complete refusal to enter into any 
relationships . (This is often combined 
with impotence). 


(6) Unmarried men. 
Grade 3. 

He usually has marriage as an ulti- 
mate end in view, and though indulging 
in casual affairs, is al] the time develop- 
ing his ideas af what he wants his 
wife to be like, and treats his present 
experiences as “‘ educational.’ Casual 
girl-friends are not brought to the home 
and any discussion of them is taboo; 
nor is the girl’s home visited. 

Grade 4. 

Girl friends, temporary or permanent, 
serious or having merely amusement 
value, are brought to participate con- 
siderably in all activities. Their homes 
are mutually visited, and he reaches a 
fair degree of intimacy with her family, 
going out from time to time with her 
brothers and sisters. He may have 
more than one girl friend at a time and, 
although they are aware of this fact, 
be able to remain on good terms with 
all of them. 

Grades 1 and 2. 
As for (a) ‘ Married men.’’) 


Criterion 14. ORGANISED GROUP ACTIVI- 

TIES. 

Grade 3. 

He has few group activities of an in- 
tellectual or political nature, but likes 
to know what is going on, especially in 
the realms of sport, without taking any 
active part. He is embarassed or con- 
fused or irritated by any attempt to 
penetrate below the surface, but prides 
himself on some especial skill or 
knowledge of a rather concrete nature, 
such as horticulture, or pigeon breeding. 
Grade 4. 

He has interests leading to some sort 
of active participation and is obviously 
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open to new ideas, especially in their 
practical application. Whatever his 
level of interest and intelligence, he usu- 
ally is looking for, or has found a social 
means of expressing himself in action. 
Grade 2. 

He is apathetic about political or 
other matters; or there is over- 
excitement uncompensated by any 
positive attitudes towards action, i.e., 
violent opinions are not transformed 
into social action. In the majority of 
cases any activity is disorganised and 
destroys the possibility of constructive 
participation. 

Grade 1. 

There is complete mental apathy, or 
violent and destructive hostility, unre- 
lated to the role-relationship needs of 
the individual himself. 


Criterion 15. IMPERSONAL AUTHORITIES. 
Grade 3. 

He expects things to be done for 
him by a power vaguely described as 
“they.” He criticises “ them” a good 
deal, particularising “ them ”’ as some 
special party or organisation, but is 
not prepared to act unless his in- 
terests are drastically impinged on. 
This mainly occurs, not when he is 
affected in a general way as a citizen, 
but as a particular class of citizen—a 
rate-payer, a car. owner, etc. He is 
rather luke-warm about all political 
parties on all levels, and if he does play 
an active part in public affairs it is 
usually a protesting one. 

Grade 4. 

He does not feel servile towards, 
or dominated by, “ them.”” As a rule he 
sees himself as a small component of 
the forces which control him and is 
alive to his own share in the business. 
This is shown by his activity at election 
times, rate-payer’s meetings, locality 
clubs, and so on. As in the relation- 
ship with employers, he has a realistic 


approach to a dynamic situation, 
understanding his own participant role, 
Grade 2. 

Attitudes among these men range 
from impotent rebellion to complete 
submission, sometimes manifested 
alternately in the same individual 
The rebels attack every institution from 
UNO to the City Council, but seldom 
belong to any organised body of 
opposition. Some of the most voci- 
ferous have not even troubled to have 
-their names placed on the electoral 
register, or if they have, have not used 
their votes. Some men, for example, 
while violent in their condemnation of 
the Ministry of Pensions, could not be 
bothered to fill up applications for 
pensions. When they were persuaded 
to do so, and eventually got their 
pensions, their opinion of the Ministry 
was unchanged. This attitude of noisy 
helplessness is Closely allied to that of 
apathetic helplessness, which is equally 
common. This is typified by the 
expectancy that something will be done 
for them, and only varied by the degrees 
of hope entertained. There is a general 
feeling that “someone” must be 
concerned about them and will even- 
tually act, but that in the meantime the 
dice are loaded against them, and any 
activity on their own part is futile. 
Grade 1. 

Complete absence of any personal 
attitude to authority except, in some 
cases, an undifferentiated hostility 
which may lead to anti-social activity— 
even the lonely sabotage of crime. 


(c) Iustrative Individual Cases. 
(i) A family at the norm—grade 3 
(Civilian control group). 

“T” is a man of 45, a house decors 
tor in a small way, with two assistants. 
He has a house of his own. He is 
married and has three children—boys 
aged 9 and 7 and a girl of 2. 
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“T” is a prosperous and respected 
man, fairly amiable and easy-going. 
His wife is rather more ambitious than 
he is, a trifle unbending and extremely 
house proud. (He is too, but makes 
less show of it). He is a “good” 
husband. He doesn’t drink and in fact 
has no obvious vices. In home life he 
rather stands on his dignity as the 
breadwinner and pater familias and is 
very definite about what he will and 
what he won’t do. The wife accepts 
this attitude most of the time, though 
occasionally she is resentful and they 
have noisy and rather unimportant 
rows. After these he usually goes back 
to his office, or to visit a friend, and 
nothing more is said. When there is a 
parental quarrel the children usually 
get the backwash. In relation to his 
children the father is usually quite 
indulgent, but there are a series of rules 
by which they must abide; they get 
shouted at harshly, and smacked, if 
they don’t. “T” is slightly inclined to be 
flirtatious, but his wife does not like 
this much. His relations with his 
neighbours are on the whole slightly 
formal and jocular. He tries to go to 
the cinema once a week with his wife 
and pays regular duty visits with her 
to his in-laws (his own parents are dead). 
He is not very exacting as an employer 
and is on intimate and friendly terms 
with his two men. 

His elder son, in spite of his youth, is 
already a partner in the business, and 
“T” does not entertain the idea that 
the son might want to do anything 
different. “ T ” belongs to a small local 
club, to which he goes for an evening 
most weeks, but his main interests are 
in his business and his home, though 
he likes watching football. He is not 
unduly concerned about world affairs, 
but uses his vote and knows one or 
two of the town councillors through 


whom he occasionally expresses a 

grievance or a point of view. 

(ii) Supra-norm deviant family—grade 
4 (CRU group). 

““A” is an ex-regular soldier, aged 
34. He was captured at Dunkirk. 
After his return he went through the 
usual resettlement difficulties, as did 
his wife, who is, however, a very 
understanding woman. He went to a 
CRU and is now on a Government 
Training Centre Course, having had a 
temporary job while waiting for this. 

“A” and his wife are now able to 
joke about their difficulties and, for the 
benefit of the investigator, analyse their 
progress towards resettlement very fully 
and frankly. They have now reached 
a state of re-adjustment far in advance 
of anything they had previously 
achieved, both in internal, family, and 
in external relationships. They are a 
very busy couple. Whenever the in- 
vestigator visited them they were 
happily engaged together in redecorating 
the house or in the garden. They have 
all their activities in common and like 
going out together to meet their friends, 
‘of whom they have a large number in 
all strata of society. They find it easy 
to get on to friendly terms with people 
of a much higher educational level 
because they have that type of apprecia- 
tion and understanding of others which 
breaks the barriers of differences in 
knowledge and experience. The wife 
attributes the pleasure which they get 
from all types of human contact to the 
fact that they have themselves been 
“through the mill.” They have two 
sons aged 7 and 8 and have fitted up 
carriers on their bicycles so that the 
children can accompany them on all 
their expeditions. The boys were a bit 
of a problem when their father first 
returned, but they are now on excellent 
terms of mutual and unexacting trust. 
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““A” knows just what he wants to 
do, and how to do it. He has no fear 
of authority, nor does he consider that 
it can help him unless he too plays his 
part; in fact, he participated actively 
in public life. 

‘““A” has always been friendly and 
easy-going, but before the war his 
range of activity and of contacts was 
rather narrow. This range is now far 
wider than before and he is now on 
terms of unselfconscious intimacy with 
a very wide circle of acquaintances. 
(iii) Infra-norm deviant family—grade 2 

(non-CRU POW). 

“W” is a man of 37, married, and 
with two sons aged 11 and 8. Before 
the war he was a builder, but now, 
owing to a leg injury, he cannot climb 
ladders and so has got a job on the 
railway instead. He has a fairly 
adequate house in a poor area. He was 
a peacetime member of the territorial 
army and was captured at Dunkirk. 
He liked the army and was a good 
soldier; if he had not been captured 
he would probably have become an 
N.C.O. He is fond of his wife and 
sons, and realises that, having a house 
and a job he likes, he is better off than 
many. In fact, he states that he is 
quite content. Nevertheless, his be- 
haviour patterns show a general de- 
terioration. He complains that his 
interest in things has decreased. He 
no longer goes to the club which he 
used to frequent. He stays at home 
although he is often bored as he has 
nothing to interest him. He is proud 
of bis sons, but finds it difficult to get 
into close contact with them. He used 
to spend a great deal of his spare time 
playing with them, but now he is rather 
relieved if he finds they are out when he 
gets back from work. Before the war 
he always used to cook Sunday dinner 
for his wife; now, although he has had 
experience as an army cook, he leaves 





it to her, and in general, though he 
hardly ever goes out, he is much less 
use in the house than he was. When he 
does go out it is usually by himself. 
He meets an old Army friend in a pub 
and has a drink while his wife goes to 
call on neighbours, with whom he now 
finds it very hard to get on. He was 
pathetically pleased for someone to be 
taking an interest in him, and had 
queries about his pension. He had, 
however, never thought of doing any- 
thing about it on his own. 

This man could in no respects be 
considered an “unstable” type. He 
has always been a steady worker, and 
has never been in trouble of any sort. 


(iv) Infra norm deviant family—grade | 
(Non-CRU POW). 

“E” is an ex-soldier, aged 29, 
After repatriation he married an in- 
telligent girl of good education and 
very pleasant personality, and they set 
up home in a three-roomed flat. They 
now have a baby of 6 months. “E” also 
returned to his job as a shop assistant, 
which he had held before he joined the 
Army. In fact, his material position is 
in every way satisfactory. His domestic 
relationships, however, became in 
creasingly disturbed. He is addicted 
to violent rages during which he has 
inflicted considerable bodily harm on 
his wife; he never goes out with her, 
and for days on end preserves complete 
silence. He appears resentful of his 
baby and takes no interest in it 
Occasionally he runs away from the 
house, and his mother, who lives nearby, 
finds him asleep on her sofa when she 
gets up. He stays with her for several 
days (during which period he does not 
go to work), but is very reticent about 
his own affairs. Apart from his mother 
he avoids all associates and is sus 
piciously hostile if spoken to by anyone. 
He has no friends in the shop at which 
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he works, and apart from his absences 
he works with a type of grim efficiency. 

His wife and mother are very worried 
about him, particularly his mother 
who knew him when, in her language, 
he was “‘a good spirited and friendly 
lad.” The  pre-enlistment history 
showed no signs of anything resembling 
emotional disturbance. 


7. Findings 
(a) Quantitative assessments* 

(i) For purposes of the treatment and 
interpretation of the results as a whole a 
necessary first step was to determine 
whether the criteria of social participa- 
tion described above could be regarded 
as valid indications of the degree of 
resettlement. Two other criteria were 
available: one within the clinical frame 
of reference conceived in CRU practice 
and the other that used by the civilian 
population in the area of the survey. 
The first of these was what may be 
called a “* psychiatric type ” criterion— 
concerned with the presence or absence 
of those signs of unsettlement (apathy, 
restlessness, hostility, extreme depen- 
dence, etc., generally acknowledged in 
in CRU practice), as these appeared 
to the investigator during interviews. It 
was a direct overall subjective assess- 
ment by the investigator, and, so far 
as possible, unrelated to specific patterns 
of overt behaviour in any roles or 
relationships. The second was based 
upon an overall opinion of relatives, 
neighbours, friends, and employers, 
who were questioned in an attempt 
to assess the local reputation of each 
man. With the exception of six cases, 
in which the investigator relied on the 
testimony of one individual who ap- 
peared outstandingly reliable and under- 





* At the request of the Editorial Committee, 
presentation of a more rigorous statistical 
treatment of the data has been undertaken for 
publication in a later issue of this Journal. 


standing, the opinions of anything 
between two and five people were used 
to make this assessment. The investi- 
gator did not consider himself as having 
a casting vote, and where there was sub- 
stantial conflicting evidence between 
two informants further opinions were 
sought. Both the “ psychiatric” and 
the reputational ratings of “‘ settled ”"— 
unsettled’, and “ alright ” — “ not 
alright ”, respectively, were compared 
with the social participation ratings 1 
and 2 (taken together), 3, and 4 in 
respect of the total sample (CRU plus 
non-CRU). This comparison was 
carried out separately for each of the 
fifteen criteria. A table of Chi squared 
values for these comparisons is given 
at Appendix I. The results may be 
summarised as follows :— 

First with regard to the psychiatric 
ratings, there was a definitely significant 
relation between these and social par- 
ticipation ratings on all fifteen criteria. 
Secondly, with regard to reputational 
ratings, on only one (No. 4) out of the 
fifteen criteria was the relationship not 
definitely significant (p=.01), and on 
this it was of borderline significance (p= 
.05). Moreover in this case the numbers 
available were much smaller than in the 
others. It may be said that in all but 
the single instance mentioned, the 
obtained Chi squared values correspond 
to a contingency coefficient of be- 
tween .35 and .50. While such a degree 
of relationship is, in correlational terms, 
not a very close one, it is sufficiently 
high to support the use of these 


criteria of social participation as 
a means of assessing degree of 
settlement. All discriminate. 


(iii) For purposes of statistical treat- 
ment use was made of an arbitrary rating 
scale in which a score of 4 was given 
to each supra-norm deviation, 3 for 
normal behaviour, and 2 and 1 respec- 
tively for sub-norm deviations 2 and 1. 
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The mean score of an individual in 
his performance over all his social 
relationship criteria may be regarded 
as indicative of his position on a 
‘degree of resettlement” continuum. 
Appendix II sets out the distribution of 
the mean scores for the CRU, non- 
CRU and Control groups. The 
difference between the means of the 
CRU and non-CRU groups is definitely 
significant (t=15.36; p.=<.01). Com- 
ment on the more complex issue raised 
by comparisons with the Control group 
is reserved till later in this section. By 
regarding as “ more settled” all who 
had a mean score of 3 or over, the 
following distribution of settlement 
was obtained between CRU and non- 
CRU repatriates : 





(iii) The CRU and non-CRU samples 
were now compared on each of the 
social criteria. (Detail in Appendix III; 
summary in Table VII(a)). On all fifteen, 
incidence of ‘* below norm ” scores was 
greater in the non-CRU group, seven 
of the differences being of definite, and 
three of borderline significance. Similar 
results were obtained from the non- 
CRU—Control group comparison, but 
that between CRU and Control yielded 
no significant differences for infra-norm 
ratings. 

For the incidence of scores “ above 
the norm,” on six criteria the CRU was 
superior to the Control group; the 
trend was in the same direction else- 
where. | 

In relation to the norm, Table VII(a) 








TABLE VI 
Distribution of ‘‘ Degree of Settlement’? Between CRU and non-CRU Sample 
PERCENTAGE 
More Settled Less Settled | (Sample size) 
CRU Sample .. - <3 74 26 50 
Non-CRU Sample... “ss 36 aa 100 











The distribution shows a significant 
relationship between degree of settle- 
ment as determined by criteria of social 
participation and membership of the 
CRU sample (p=<.01). Similar cal- 
culations using the psychiatric rating 


and the reputational rating in place of 


social participation also show a defin- 
itely significant relationship (p= <.01 in 
both cases). Therefore on three different 
criteria the level of adjustment of the 
CRU sample is shown to be better than 
the non-CRU sample.* 





* The ‘psychiatric’ ratings were independent 
of the mean social participation scores in respect 
of frame of reference and immediate holistic 
character. The reputational ratings were also 
independent of the investigator, and, indeed, of 


any CRU influence. 


represents the pattern of negative 
deviance (CRU and Control group 
being statistically equivalent for grades 
1+2 v3+4), Table VII(b) the pattern of 
positive deviance. Only to a limited 
extent are the directions of significant 
gain those of significant loss. The 
negative pattern points to a state of 
desocialisation in which, though a man 
still ‘‘exists” in the framework of 
society, he “lives” only in his home. 
The positive pattern indicates that 
resocialisation was associated with 
supra normative use of the culture in 
the bridge regions, with corresponding 
changes in husband-wife relations. 
These patterns will be qualitatively 
elucidated in 7(b), p. 277. Their stati- 
stical analysis is outside present scope. 
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Comparison of CRU, non-CRU and Control Groups on Social Criteria 
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Criterion of (a) Frequency of scores below |(b) Frequency of scores 
Social the norm, above the norm, 
Participation non-CRU>CRU CRU> Control Group 
1 Borderline significance Significant 
2 — Significant 

3 ssi die 

4 sn on 

5 _ ‘en 

6 Significant — 

7 Significant _ 

8 Borderline significance Significant 

9 Significant Significant 

10 Significant Significant 

ll — Significant 

12 Borderline significance _ 

13 Significant — 

tS Significant — 

15 Significant -— 
Totals 7 Significant Criteria 6 Significant 

(3 Borderline cases) Criteria 








The relation of Table VII(a) to Table 
VII(b) points to a main fact: the over- 
coming of negative deviance entailed 
the appearance of positive deviance, i.e., 
the therapy of desocialisation did not 
consist in the reinstatement of the norm, 
but in the actualisation of supra- 
normative potentialities. The pattern 
of resocialisation was not that of 
desocialisation in reverse. 

(iv) A further comparison, this time 
in respect of individual performance (as 
opposed to total scores with regard to 
each criterion) was made by tabulating 
the number of times individuals had 
been awarded a specific score. The 
following example may help in read- 
ing Table VIII. Section (a) shows 
that the number of _ individual 
members of the Control Group who 


scored below the norm between 0 
and 4 times (i.e., on none or on up 
to four of the criteria) is 38; two 
individuals scored below the norm on 
as few as five or on as many as nine 
of the criteria. No member of the 
Control Group scored below the norm 
on more than nine of the criteria. 

In table VIII(a), there is no significant 
difference between the control group 
and CRU sample, but there is a 
significantly larger number of low 
scores in the non-CRU sample than in 
the CRU sample (p<.01 for t on group 
means). 

In Table VIII(b) there is no significant 
difference between CRU and non- 
CRU samples. There is, however, a 
significantly higher proportion of 
“norm ” scores (p<.01) in the contro 
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TABLE VII . 
Comparison of CRU, non-CRU and Control Groups on Social Criteria 


(a) Distribution of individual scoring below the Norm (1 and 2) in each group 
FREQUENCY OF SCORES OF | AND 2 


4 s-9 
Control Group... 38 2 
CRU Sample . 4 9 
Non-CRU Sample 45 40 


10—15__ Total 
— 40 
l 50 
15 100 


b) Distribution of individual scoring at the Norm (3) in each group 
FREQUENCY OF SCORES OF 3 


4 sS9 
Control Group... _ 8 
CRU Sample - 7 33 
Non-CRU Sample .. 16 58 


10—15 
32 40 
10 50 
26 100 


(c) Distribution of individual scoring above the Norm (4) in each group 
FREQUENCY OF SCORES OF 4 


o—4 5-9 
Control Group 35 5 
CRU Sample .. 24 26 
Non-CRU Sample .. 77 20 


group than in the CRU sample, which 
approximates the control group slightly 
more in this respect than does the 
non-CRU sample. 

In Table VIII(c) the poverty of supra- 
norm behaviour in both the control 
group and in the non-CRU group is 
clearly shown—in fact there is a signi- 
ficantly greater proportion of supra- 
norm behaviour in the non-CRU than 
in the Control Group. This may be 
accounted for by a small proportion of 
men of the non-CRU sample who have 
been able to make a very good adjust- 
ment through social utilisation of their 
supra-norm potentialities. There is, 
however, a highly significant difference 
between the CRU sample and the 
Control Group in the proportion of 
these scores (p.<.01). 

Thus these tables show that the 
control group predominates at the 


10—15 
a 40 
3 50 
3 100 


score of 3 (the norm), the non-CRU 
group at | and 2 (below the norm), and 
the CRU group at 4 (above the norm). 
By this use of the rating scale 
evolved from the application of criteria 
of social participation—a use which is 
validated by the external checks—three 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The level of adjustment of the 
CRU sample is superior to that of 
the non-CRU sample. 

2. The level of adjustment of the 
CRU sample is superior to that of the 
control group, even although persons 
reputed to be “ unsatisfactory” or 
“* difficult” were excluded from the 
latter. 

3. The level of adjustment of the 
control group is between that of the 
CRU and non-CRU sample. 

This general superiority of the CRU 
sample occurs in spite of the existence 
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of individual cases in which treatment 
has been inefficacious, and in spite of 
the higher degree—as mentioned earlier 
—of current stress in the sample. 


(b) Qualitative observations 

The role-reJationship criteria of social 
participation—of unsettlement, or of 
social connectedness—do little more 
than illustrate typical orientations of 
the individual. These can be seen— 
for example, among the unsettled*— 
in complementary social attitudes of 
anxious, superficial over-participation 
or in depressive withdrawal from 
human contact. In every case, however, 
the general trends took on the clothing 
of individual circumstances. The in- 
vestigator discovered many extreme 
variants—crime of various types, in- 
cluding violence; chronic unemploy- 
ment; a fear of society so great that 
the men concerned never left their 
homes; three apparent cases of a pre- 
psychotic condition. These appeared 
to be the gross manifestations of 
unsettlement; but to focus attention 
on them would be misleading. On the 
contrary, the chief impression gained 
from this survey is this: unsettlement 
which is unspectacular—since it is far 
more widespread and much less easily 
identified—is in the long run a greater 
menace to the community than that 
which leads to broken marriages and 
crime. In the less obvious forms of 
unsettlement, not only is the man’s 
own life, and particularly his family 
life, reduced to a far lower plane of 
efficiency and enjoyment, but the whole 
of the society to which he belongs will 
suffer by his withdrawal from active 
social participation. Such unsettled 
men are deadweights in society and, 
*In order to simplify the narrative, the 
terminology ‘“‘ settled—unsettled”” has been 


used throughout the rest of the paper rather 
than the more accurate, “‘ more settled—less 
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if their external situa*ion deteriorates, 
through sickness, unemployment, or 
anti-social activity, they may become 
actual casualties to the community and 
liabilities to the state. This is all the 
more serious in view of the fact that 
unsettlement of this kind does not 
appear to be much reduced as time 
goes on, but rather to harden into a 
rigid and intractible mould. 

It was confirmed that the more 
overt symptoms of unsettlement fre- 
quently abate after a difficult period 
of months, between three and six months 
after release (at which point, as has 
been said, the tensions of re-adaptation 
are more acute than while the repat- 
riated prisoner of war is still serving in 
the army). More intensive investigation 
showed, however, that despite the 
decrease of overt difficulties at this 
point, real social re-adaptation has not 
occurred, but rather a process which 
may be compared with the adaptation 
to illness such as occurs in the institu- 
tional adjustment of a sick child, or a 
psychiatric patient; indeed, far from 
improvement having occurred, un- 
settlement may have grown still deeper 
roots. This is confirmed in eleven out 
of twenty-three unsettled men who had 
been out of the army over four months 
and who bad not passed through CRU. 
These men reported that for the first 
two or three months after release from 
military service they had been relatively 
well settled, but at the time of the 
investigation were finding Jife in- 
creasingly difficult. It is possible, 
therefore, that a certain number of men 
who were seen fairly soon after release 
and rated as settled would, if seen four 
or five months later, have proved to 
have become unsettled. 

Taking the CRU sample, on the 
other hand, the settled men appear to 
have acquired a developing stability; 
and there are no indications of relapse 
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Working on a relatively firm psycho- 
logical basis, they seem to have begun 
to master the external conditions of 
life, and their degrees of re-adjustment 
have correspondingly improved. 
There are twelve cases of broken 
marriages in the samples (four in the 
CRU and eight in the non-CRU). 
In all these cases the conduct of the 
wife during her husband’s absence was 
the precipitating factor. It is interesting 
that the four who went to CRUs are 
all settled—that is to say, while unhappy 
and distressed, they have not allowed 
their domestic upheaval to disrupt the 
rest of their lives. The other eight have 
been unable to prevent the extension 
of the unhappiness of their home lives 
into other relationships—with work- 
mates, employers, children, and so on. 
Apart from these twelve cases, there 
are seven other instances of severe 
domestic disorder in the total of fifty- 
nine married men in the non-CRU 
sample, as compared with none in the 
CRU sample. Five of these non-CRU 
cases are from a group of twenty-two 
men who have married since repatria- 
tion, and who appear to have been 
motivated in this primarily by loneliness 
and unsettlement. One of these men 
has tried to strangle his wife three 
times; one has left his wife, and another 
has only been prevented from following 
suit because of pregnancy of his wife. 
Nevertheless, apart from such gross 
disturbances, the role-relationship 
criteria provide a useful guide to the 
over-all stability of a marriage. It has 
frequently been observed that the 
disappearance in 1947 of the weekly 
cinema outing of 1939 was accompanied 
by a general increase of tension in the 
home; quarrels became more frequent 
and more violent; the wife took to 
going out more often by herself; and 
the children avoided their father. This 
instance is not as trivial as it sounds. 


Such matters as abandoning a regular 
cinema outing can therefore often be 
seen to symbolise a deep lack of accord 
which may not at the time be con- 
sciously recognised. Several men have 
complained that an inexplicable and 
mutually detested rift has grown up 
between them and their wives and that 
it is in fact, becoming wider. 

The man who had been to CRU had 
one advantage, which almost all freely 
admitted. He had learned, chiefly 
through group discussion, to under- 
stand the nature of the tensions which 
are almost bound to arise in resettle- 
ment and had some idea of how they 
might be dissipated. He appreciated 
the fact that unsettlement is not one- 
sided, and that even if he himself felt 
perfectly well integrated, the domestic 
balance achieved by his wife and 
children during his absence would 
inevitably be thrown out of gear by 
his return. Many wives, who dearly 
loved their husbands, told the investiga- 
tor that they had almost dreaded their 
return. It can well be understood that 
when a man is unsettled, his wife’s 
disappointment and perplexity at his 
moods will only too easily aggravate 
an inevitably difficult situation. 

Nevertheless, good adjustments in 
the marriage relationships were more 
common than in any of the other 
relationship areas. This may perhaps 
be accounted for by the fact that 
marriage is one of the few relationships 
in which every type of sanction com- 
bines to support a reciprocity of 
affective and material inter-action; 
marriage is more organised, and there- 
fore “ safer,” than, say, a relationship 
with neighbours. There is, however, 
another side to the question, one 
which may be expressed in terms of 
social space. In many cases, and in 
the course of resettlement, there seems 
to be what may be described as a 
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retraction to the inner core of role- 
determined relationships—the marriage 
relationship. In some cases _ this 
certainly produces a kind of emotional 
overloading in that relationship which 
produces an explosively dangerous 
situation. If an explosion does occur, 
the man concerned may retract beyond 
the inner limits of culturally ratified 
participation and become a complete 
isolate. Such isolation may be active, 
in that the man mixes considerably 
in society; but measured in a scale of 
reciprocal relationships he is entirely 
withdrawn. In a few cases, when a 
man’s domestic relationships have 
deteriorated through the more specific 
behaviour or difficulties of his wife, 
this may be off-set by better relation- 
ships in some external field; but this 
is not typical of the general pattern of 
unsettlement. 

Relationships with children are 
generally harder to maintain than are 
those with wives, a fact which appears 
to support the inferences of the previous 
paragraph, and also illustrates the 
potential regressive hostility of fathers 
to their children, as well as the resent- 
ment of. disappointed expectation 
among children concerning their father. 
Among the unsettled especially, the 
proportion of harmonious father-child 
relationships as compared with the 
proportion of harmonious marriage 
relationships, is relatively small. This 
is particularly true of the discipline 
relationship. 

One interesting fact is that unmarried 
men are apparently less addicted to 
quarrelling and to stereotyped habits 
than are the married. This is in some 
measure to be expected, but it also 
Taises the problem as to whether 
disturbances which are almost com- 
pulsively excluded from the particular 
marriage relationships, may not find a 


channel of expression through the 
media of less organised behaviour. 

The non-CRU sample shows a signi- 
ficant relationship between job-changing 
and unsettlement (X*= 10.13, p=<.01). 
In this sample job-changing seldom 
follows any constructively thought-out 
plan and only six of the thirty-four men 
who have new jobs appear to like them. 
On the other hand eighteen of the 
twenty-four CRU men who have 
changed their work are perfectly satis- 
fied. This is perhaps to be expected in 
view of the facilities for adequate 
choice which have been extended to 
them; but these findings spotlight job- 
changing among the non-CRU sample 
as a symptom of unsettlement rather 
than a primary factor in it. 

Nevertheless, the fact that resettle- 
ment is facilitated by suitable employ- 
ment, though not ultimately dependent 
on it, is supported by an examination 
of working capacity. This is a subjec- 
tive assessment by the man concerned 
and so must be treated with some 
reserve; but, taken in conjunction 
with other matters, it may prove a 
useful guide. Throughout both POW 
samples there is a significant relation- 
ship between doing desired work, and 
maintenance of working capacity. (X* 
=10.40, p=less than .01). There is 
no significant relationship between loss 
of working capacity and pensionable 
disability. 

These facts appear to emphasise the 
multiple interaction of subjective and 
external factors in the whole complex 
referred to as unsettlement. Job 
changing among the non-CRU sample 
was in many cases objectively un- 
necessary, the man being apparently 
impelled by a restless and ill-formulated 
desire for change; and his inability to 
make an adequate choice of a new job 
has heightened his problems of adjust- 
ment. 
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Average earnings are not a very 
trustworthy guide to resettlement for 
in many of the CRU cases it was held 
that a satisfactory change of employ- 
ment could be considered as a positive 
indication of good adaptation; it is, 
however, inevitable that men in new 
jobs should, to start with at any rate, 
earn less than if they had returned to 
their old employment. It was indeed 
found that some men neglected oppor- 
tunities of more lucrative employment 
because they gained more personal 
satisfaction from other employment 
even though it was less well paid. Such 
a realistic attitude is also considered 
by the investigator as a positive sign of 
resettlement. Further, there is on the 
whole a feeling, common among 
PsOW, of “being on their metal” 
when they return to civilian employ- 
ment. They are pre-occupied with the 
reassumption of domestic responsibility 
and, in view of the increased cost of 
living over pre-war levels, they are 
obsessed with the idea of earning as 
much as possible. They are very keen 
to show the war-time factory worker 
that they can do as well as he can; 
and a host of rivalries, antagonisms and 
jealousies find expression in this way. 
In consequence the POW is, on the 
whole and speaking objectively, a 
satisfactory worker. The only difference 
of note in earning power as between 
the various groups of CRU and non- 
CRU, settled and unsettled, is a 
difference of one pound, nineteen 
shillings (about eight dollars) per week 
between settled (higher wage) and 
unsettled (lower wage) in the non-CRU 
group. This can, however, easily be 
understood when we realise that in 
this group twenty-eight out of the 
group of thirty-six settled men have 
returned to their previous jobs. In the 
same group, if we compare earnings 
before enlistment, those now rated 
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settled earned slightly less than those 
now rated unsettled. 

In view of these facts from the area 
of work adjustment it was not to be 
expected that unsettlement would 
necessarily show itself in this field 
through major acts of indiscipline, 
chronic absenteeism and so on. These 
symptoms did occasionally occur; and, 
indeed, on two occasions the investi- 
gator intervened on behalf of men who 
were threatened with dismissal for 
flagrant breaches of regulations. But 
infrequent outbreaks of this kind do 
not tell the whole story. Even without 
such overt symptoms of unsettlement 
the personnel management of several 
works were considerably concerned 
over the POW problem. They recog- 
nised that, in spite of his hard work 
with their firms, everything was not 
well with the POW. Small acts of 
indiscipline, lack of participation in 
works activities, withdrawal from the 
communal life of the bench, unexpressed 
hostility to foremen and charge hands, 
latent restlessness, affect the integration 
and ultimately the working capacity of 
a whole work-team. In dealing with a 
situation of this kind, the personnel 
manager is up against a serious prob- 
lem; for none of these things is really 
tangible—and. indecd, it was some- 
times described as an actual relief when 
a POW came with a concrete problem 
which seemed to offer an explanation 
for “ difficult’ behaviour. During the 
course of the investigation considerable 
facilities were offered to the investigator 
by several large factories. One Labour 
Supervisor said frankly that he would 
not have done so had he not learned 
from experience that men who had 
been to CRUs were far more satis- 
factory workers than those who had 
not. For reasons of this kind, most 
managements have actively encouraged 
PsOW in their employ to visit a CRU. 
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In spite of the fact that most men in 
the POW samples were eager to get to 
work, and that Oxford was an area in 
which good jobs could easily be 
obtained (for example, one ex-regular 
soldier, after two months’ training, 
obtained a job in a factory worth 
eight pounds (thirty-two dollars) a 
week), five men who had not been to 
CRU were unemployed. Two of these 
had been in work since release, but at 
the time of the investigation had been 
workless for three and four months 
respectively, while the other three early 
releases from military service, had done 
no work whatsoever. These men all 
had good pre-enlistment work records, 
but said that they “just couldn’t go 
back to work”; they had lost all con- 
fidence in their skill, and dreaded 
meeting people. In only one case was 
there any medical reason for this 
diffidence, and the man concerned, 
having been prevailed on by the 
investigator to attend a CRU, was at 
the time of writing, satisfactorily 
employed. The same result was 
achieved in the case of one of the men 
who had been spasmodically unem- 
ployed. . 

In the matter of work-relationship, 
therefore, it can in general be said that, 
at least in the relatively stable area in 
which the survey took place, the type 
of mal-adjustment leading to unemploy- 
ment and, generally, to recalcitrant 
behaviour in the work-life, is not the 
chief danger of unsettlement so far as 
industry is concerned. Any danger 
which exists is more likely to arise 
from the subtle spread of disharmony 
through all relationships in which an 
unsettled man is concerned, and in the 
consequent reduction of cohesion 
throughout the whole- work-group. 

As in the case of work-life, in social 
life as a whole difficulties in resettle- 
ment do not often show up as major 


disorders. The three instances of 
criminal behaviour reported must not 
be taken as typical, for conversely, in 
many cases there is a tragic eagerness 
to be friendly and to do what is right. 
A man in such a frame of mind, finding 
himself unable to enter into a desired 
relationship, has a sense of rejection 
which increases his difficulties; and he 
may even develop a defensive hostility 
towards society; but in most cases the 
sanctions of society retain sufficient 
power to militate against active 
aggression. 

The overall tendency appears to be 
for the unsettled to approximate most 
closely to the norm in the relationships 
which demand the least emotional 
investment. For example, those who 
are generally rated as unsettled achieve 
far worse scores in their relationships 
with women than in their relationships 
with authority (of this “ unsettled” 
group fifty were below the norm in the 
former, and thirty-four in the latter 
relationship; in both three were above 
the norm). This trend cannot properly 
be discussed in the present paper, but 
it is possible to suggest some hypotheses 
for future exploration. Taken, for 
example, in conjunction with the rela- 
tively good scoring in the immediate 
family relationships, this finding indi- 
cates the reality of one of the main 
features of modern life—namely, that 
the reduction in size of the basic family 
group, and the consequent concentra- 
tion of strength in that sphere, is 
associated with good relations with the 
almost abstract controlling powers of 
existence; but at the same time social 
relations in the intervening areas 
between the microcosmic and the 
macrocosmic social orders are almost 
non-existent. The bridges between the 
two areas have been blown, or are, at 
any rate, precarious. Relations of the 
“* bridge ” order are easily disorganised 
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and always at risk, since they are 
supported by no socially structured set 
of sanctions. Thus the social atomisa- 
tion of the unsettled man, and his 
paradoxical amenability to remote 
impersonal control in which he has no 
participatory role, becomes more 
apparent. Moreover, if, as is subse- 
quently to be suggested, present social 
norms of behaviour represent a certain 
degree of desocialisation, the pattern 
of unsettlement may be little more than 
an exaggeration of the potentialities of 
our society and may be regarded as a 
warning against further trouble. 


8. Conclusions 
(a) Methodological. 

The methods employed in this in- 
vestigation of re-socialisation seem 
capable of validation and extension by 
analogous studies. The points which 
follow are pivotal to the whole method, 
and may possibly be significant for any 
research project in which the technical 
disciplines of psychology and anthro- 
pology or sociology may with advan- 
tage be combined. 

1. A sub-culture needs to be studied 
as a whole in order to understand the 
psycho-anthropological significance of 
deviance. 

2. The personal functional approach 
of an investigator has obvious value, 
particularly if he can assume a specific 
role—in this case a therapeutic role— 
sO as to enter, as a participant, the life 
space of the individuals he is studying. 
In this particular study his official 
connection with authority was definitely 
of assistance to him. 

3. It is valuable to use different 
situations and settings to obtain 
different types of information. 

4. The combination of group dis- 
cussions with individual interviews as 
a method of acquiring information is 
both efficacious and time-saving. 





5. A flexible programme is necessary. 
Since the criteria of unsettlement were 
to be determined by social situations 
in a culture context which was relatively 
unexplored, it was impossible to employ 
a fixed sequence of questions, or a rigid 
plan of study. 

6. The development of role-relation- 
ship criteria as a method of assessing 
adjustment is not only useful in the 
diagnosis of individual cases, but 
provides a methodological tool by 
which the total social consequence of 
this type of disturbance may be 
estimated. 

7. Investigations of this kind 
inevitably take a relatively long time 
which can hardly be curtailed. In 
many anthropological investigations, 
the field-worker can work almost 
exclusively through a few good in- 
formants; but in this particular study 
the quasi-psychiatric data which were 
needed made it essential to collect a 
mass of cultural material from each 
individual. Equally, while some psycho- 
logical investigations can be made 
purely through the medium of indi- 
viduals, the anthropological approach 
in this survey made it necessary to 
gear every individual variation of 
behaviour to the patterns of cultural 
inter-action as these began to emerge. 

8. In this investigation anthropology 
was, so to speak, performing a psy- 
chiatric task; and enough was already 
known about the psychiatric side of 
POW unsettlement for some con 
clusion to be drawn regarding psycho- 
logical condition and behaviour in 
social roles. The investigator was 
responsible to, and had the backing 
and co-operation of, a group of 
psychiatrists and psychologists, and 
his role was determined within the 
psychiatric frame of reference. In spite 
of this it was impossible not to feel at 
times that a more specifica'ly psycho- 
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logical training would have been in- 
valuable. It is doubtful whether in 
this type of study, which depends for 
its results on the depth of inter-personal 
relations between the investigator and 
his informants, the field work itself can 
be undertaken by a team. For this 
reason, the training of social scientists in 
clinical psychology as well as sociology 
would seem a desirable preliminary to 
further research of this nature. 

(b) General. 

Several points of significance emerge 
from the findings. 

1. In view of the relative equivalence 
of the samples, the significantly higher 
proportion of well-adjusted men in the 
sample who had attended a CRU 
emphasises the worth of the CRU as a 
therapeutic community. 

2. The extent of social integration 
amongst those rated as “settled” 
cannot be attributed entirely to CRU 
experience of approximately one 
month’s duration. It may be suggested 
that traumatic experience, where cir- 
cumstances of personality and social 
setting are propitious, may lead to 
improved social participation. This 
suggestion is supported by the supra- 
norm social participation of “ settled ” 
men in the non-CRU group. The 
proportion of “settled” men, was, 
however, significantly higher in the 
CRU group. The CRU may, therefore, 
be regarded as an agency through which 
the potentially educative experiences of 
POW life may be released from tensions 
and anxieties which otherwise inhibit 
their assimilation and application in 
civil life. 

3. The three major patterns of be- 
haviour—settled, unsettled and norm 
—are all to be understood in the same 
context of social relationships. It is 
only the use which is made of these 
relationships which varies; and a 
definite progression, to be measured in 


co-efficients of participation, can be 
observed from the unsettled through 
the norm to the settled. 

4. The fact that the settled men 
appear to be able to manipulate their 
basic social relationships better than the 
civilian control sample, raises several 
points of considerable significance to 
social study. Normality is not optimum 
adjustment and is certainly not synony- 
mous with the most free and unanxious 
interaction within a given social frame- 
work. Whatever their origin, the 
atomistic tendencies of modern life 
have greatly reduced the size of the 
functional family. The family of today 
cannot be regarded as a widely ramified 
system of organised and positive func- 
tional relationships, which form a 
bridge between the individual (and his 
family) and society as a whole. Outside 
an individual’s immediate family, paren- 
tal or marital, most relationships of an 
effective and reciprocal nature into 
which he enters have no socially 
organised pattern, and no sanctions 
other than those of loyalty, affection or 
other ties. In a sense, therefore, the 
individual can be entirely alone despite 
these relationships—a situation which 
is made all the more possible through 
the economy by which he lives. This 
lack of dependable support seems to be 
one of the major foci of anxiety in 
Western society. It is, moreover, an 
anxiety conducive to a withdrawal from 
possibly painful contacts with society 
and thereby to a neglect of those 
mechanisms of interaction still possessed 
by it. 

In a sense, the CRU replaces the 
larger organised family group by pro- 
viding a series of “ safe” and stable 
relationships on several levels. When 
a man has left the CRU, the sense of 
security seems to persist; for once the 
anxious barriers to communication 
have been broken down, the poten- 
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tialities of human relationships are 
effectively comprehended and dis- 
covered to be entirely congruous with 
the framework of society. 

5. This seems to indicate that what 
we have called desocialisation cannot 
be confined to those who have had 
specific experiences of separation, but 
is a general social phenomenon. It is 
a kind of affective dislocation from the 





exigencies of social inter-action which 
has become highly organised on a 
cultural basis. This is a problem of 
such overwhelming significance that it 
would appear to be a focal point of 
study for all social scientists. 


SHERIF, M. (1936) “‘ The Psychology of 
Social Norms.” 


APPENDIX I 


Comparisons of Psychiatric and Reputational Ratings with Social Participation 


Ratings (p. 273). 


VALUES OF CHI SQUARED 
(D.F.=2, p=.01 where X*=9.21). 


Social Psychiatric rating in Reputational rating in 
Participation relation to rating in _relation to rating in 
Criteria social participation social participation 
criteria criteria 
1 44.87 39.03 
2 35.68 42.32 
3 23.04 15.13 
4 12.93 6.45* 
5 17.36 16.08 
6 33.74 17.19 
7 29.77 25.66 
8 30.08 26.45 
9 38.63 22.52 
10 22.83 12.28 
11 25.15 18.66 
12 27.37 27.22 
13 35.86 25.43 
ya 36.97 42.32 
15 45.25 29.19 


*Owing to smallness of numbers this figure is of doubtful significance; 
scores 1 and 2 were pooled, as were 3 and 4 (D.F.=1, p=>.02, <.05). 
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Distribution of Mean Social Participation Scores (p. 274). 











Mean CRU Non-CRU Control 
Score group group group 
1.20—1.39 1 
1.40—1.59 2 
1.60—1.79 2 
1.80—1.99 2 
2.00—2.19 
2.20—2.39 l 7 
2.40—2.59 4 20 
2.60—2.79 3 16 2 
2.80—2.99 5 14 7 
3.00—3.19 14 12 21 
3.20—3.39 17 12 5 
3.40—3.59 5 5 3 
3.60—3.79 3 2 
3.80—3.99 1 2 
No. of cases ... 50 100 40 
Mean _... ‘ihe 3.11 2.82 3.13 
APPENDIX Ill 


Comparison of CRU and non-CRU sample with respect to each of the Fifteen 
Criteria of Social Participation (Pp. 274-276). 


Criterion No. of men No.ofmen Totals Values of X* and p. 
of Social scoring 1 and 2 scoring 3 and 4 
Participation (below norm) (norm or 
supra-norm) 
1. CRU ee 2 26 28 | X*=3.48 
Non-CRU 14 45 59 ¢p =less than .10 
Total . 16 71 87 greater than .05 
2. CRU $3 4 23 27 | X#=.92 
Non-CRU 15 48 63 -p =less than .5 
Total in 19 71 90 greater than .3 
3. CRU es 2 13 15 
Non-CRU 8 29 37 per 
Total. 10 42 = 
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Criterion 
of Social 
Participation 


4. CRU 


Non-CRU , 


Total 
5. CRU 


Non-CRU 


Total 
6. CRU 


Non-CRU | 


Total 
7. CRU 


Non-CRU 


Total 
8. CRU 


Non-CRU _ 


Total 
9. CRU 


Non-CRU. 


Total 


10. CRU 


Non-CRU_ 


Total 


ll. CRU 


Non-CRU © 


Total 


12. CRU 


Non-CRU , 


Total 


13. CRU 


Non-CRU 


Total 


14. CRU 


Non-CRU 


Total 


15. CRU 


Non-CRU _ 


Total 


No. of men No. of men 
scoring 1 and 2 scoring 3 and 4 
(below norm) (norm or 
supra norm) 

4 8 

14 21 

18 29 

14 36 
38 62 
52 98 

9 41 
37 63 
46 104 

3 43 
28 71 
31 114 

4 46 

19 81 
23 127 

11 39 
42 56 
53 95 

5 oa 
27 63 
32 103 

9 mu 

17 78 
26 118 
10 38 
34 63 
a 101 

11 39 
39 56 
50 95 

15 35 
48 42 
63 77 

4 46 
29 71 
33 117 
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Totals Values of X* and p. 


~ X?=.17 

3s pe 

47 JP =! 

FT 001.47 
100 
150 J P =less than .3 

greater than .2 

Rs X?=5.66 
150 JP =less than .02 
re X#=8.85 
145 JP =less than .01 

50 ) X*#=3.11 
100 ?p =less than .1 
150 greater than .05 
50 ) X*=6.26 

98 ¢p =less than .1 
148 greater than .02 
he X*#=5.92 
135 JP =less than .02 
oe 

48 |) X*=3.072 

97 ?p =less than .10 
145 greater than .05 
50) X?=5.26 

95 ¢p =less than .05 
145 greater than .02 
= X*#=7.072 

1490 JP =less than .01 

1 X?=8.567 

100 ¢= 
150 J P =less than .01 
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Comparison of CRU sample and control sample on each of fifteen Criteria of Social 
Participation (Pp. 274-276). 


No. of men 
Criterion scoring 1,2 and3 No. of men 
of Social (below norm sccrirg 4 Total Values of X* and p. 
Participation andnorm)  (supra-norm) 
1. a ” 13 15 28 
Control .. 29 6 35 }X'=9.29 
Total 42 21 63 J P less than .01 
2. CRU in 10 17 27 ee 
Control... 30 5 35 - 0 
Total 40 22 62 i caecaieen 
3. CRU - 9 6 15 ) X =2.01 
Control .. 27 q 34 p =less than .2 
Total ae 36 13 49 greater than .1 
4. CRU re a 3 12 ) X?=.65 
Control] .. 29 5 34 ¢p =less than .5 
Total és 38 8 46 greater than .3 
5. CRU me 42 8 50 saa 
Control] .. 34 6 40 bs — 90 O17 
Total .. 16 14 90 JP 
6. CRU + 35 11 46 : me 
Control .. 32 8 40 ¢p =less than .7 
Total es 67 19 86 greater than .5 
7. CRU 7 35 ll 46 a 
Control .. 33 7 40 \x ong 
Total td; 68 18 “a7 
8 CRU ds 32 18 50 i 
Control .. 37 3 40 bx pe ol 
Total .. 69 21 90 JP 
9. CRU rs 28 22 50 } 
X?=8.72 
Control .. 34 6 @ >> 
— .. 62 28 — jt eee 
10. CRU ca 27 18 45 
X?=5.90 
Control .. 32 6 38 \s ie 
Total. 59 24 g3 J P sles than .02 
ll. CRU a 28 21 49 nae 
Control .. 36 37 bx xe 
— .° = 22 86 JP 
12. CRU hia 36 12 48 ) X?=1.34 
Control .. 34 6 40 -p =less than .3 
Total ‘ 70 18 88 greater than .2 
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APPENDIX IV—continued 


No. of men 
Criterion scoring 1,2and3 No. of men 
of Social (below norm) scoring 4 Total 
Participation andnorm)  (supra-norm) 

13. CRU * 42 8 50 
Control .. 36 se 
Total . 78 12 90 

14. CRU ee 38 12 50 
Control .. 33 7 40 
Total sa 71 19 90 

15. CRU ea 34 16 50 
Control .. 29 11 40 
Total a 63 27 90 
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Values of X? and p. 


X?=.69 
p =less than .5 
greater than .3 


X*=.56 

p =less than .7 
greater than .5 

X*#=.214 

p =less than .7 
greater than .5 








BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Dr. Kurt Lewin. Obituary appreciations and a bibliography of Professor Lewin 
appeared in the first issue. 


* * * 


Dr. LEON FESTINGER, after taking a bachelor’s degree at the College of the City of 
New York, studied at the University of Iowa under the late Professor Kurt Lewin, 
there completing his master’s degree in 1940 and his doctorate in 1942. For the 
next two years he worked as instructor in the psychology department of Iowa, and 
as research associate at the lowa Child Welfare Research Station. For a year and 
a half, beginning in 1944, Dr. Festinger was senior statistician of the National 
Research Council’s Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots and 
instructor in the Department of Education of the University of Rochester, New 
York. Since 1945, he has been a member of the staff of the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where he is assistant 
professor of psychology. Dr. Festinger has published several articles in the field of 
statistics, on the effect of group standards and group atmospheres on the level of 
aspiration, on conflict and decision time, and on motivation and preference. 


* * * 


ARTHUR GEDDES, D. es Lettres (Montpellier), Ph.D., has been lecturer in geography 
at the University of Edinburgh since 1927. His work on India began in 1921 when 
he held the post of assistant in sociology and town planning at the University of 
Bombay under his father, Patrick Geddes. Later he worked in Bengal with 
Rabindranath Tagore. He was again in India during 1938-9. For many years he 
has been making an intensive field study of the island communities of Harris and 
Lewis in the Scottish Hebrides. During 1943-5, as planning officer in the Depart- 
ment for Health for Scotland, he undertook a survey of the Highlands and Islands. 
So far he is chiefly known from his Indian papers, but a book on Harris and Lewis 
is shortly to appear, and a volume of the surveys made to assist the needs of 
regional planning in Scotland will include his contribution. The Outlook Tower, 
founded in Edinburgh by Patrick Geddes some fifty years ago as a sociological 
laboratory and museum, continues under the chairmanship of his son, and is at 
present an active discussion centre for a varied professional group concerned with 
problems of community and regional integration. 


* * « 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIN, born in Germany, took his undergraduate training at the 
University and Social Work School of Breslau. He then worked in Germany in 
the fields of youth welfare, clinical psychology and child guidance. He has been 
in the United States since 1938. He obtained his master’s degree at Columbia 
University in 1942 and since 1943 has been with the New School for Social Research 
in New York City. He has completed most of his requirements for a doctorate in 
psychology, which he hopes to receive this fall. Mr. Lewin has served as group 
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worker and consultant psychologist with the Madison Square Boys’ Club, the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the Madison House Settlement of New York 
City and the Pediatric Clinic of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn. He is now 
connected with the Children’s Court of New York City. In addition to articles in 
German on education, youth welfare and delinquency, Mr. Lewin has recently 
published articles in The Journal of Educational Sociology, the Encyclopedia of 
Vocational Guidance, Nervous Child, and Library Journal. 


* * * 


Dr. MELVILLE Jacoss studied anthropology under Professor Franz Boas at 
Columbia University from 1924 to 1927. His doctorate, received in 1931, was 
based on field research among central Washington State Sahaptin Indians. Yearly, 
from 1926 to 1939, Dr. Jacobs conducted field research among American Indian 
cultures in the states of Washington and Oregon, obtaining grammars, folklores 
and ethnographies. Most of these data appear in the University of Washington 
Publications in Anthropology. Dr. Jacobs, an associate professor, has served on 
the staff of the anthropology department of that university since 1928. He has 
taught university summer sessions at Columbia, the University of British Columbia, 
and the University of Oregon. Last summer he directed an intercultural work- 
shop at the University of British Columbia. Dr. Jacobs and Dr. B. J. Stern, a 
sociologist at Columbia University, have collaborated in writing an ‘‘ Outline of 
Anthropology,” now in press, soon to be published by Barnes and Noble. 


* * * 


A note on ADAM CURLE appeared in our last issue. Since then he has joined the 
staff of the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations and is engaged in field work 
in a rural community. 
* * * 

E. L. Trust, graduated in psychology at Cambridge and was later a Common- 
wealth Fellow at the Yale Institute of Human Relations where, as a pupil of the late 
Professor Sapir, he became interested in the wider integration of the social sciences. 
On returning from America he became a member of a research team which 
included different types of social scientists at the Department of Psychology at 
the University of St. Andrews, where Dr. O. A. Oeser, now Professor at Melbourne, 
was directing a study of unemployment in Dundee. The papers read by this 
group at the British Association, 1936, under the general title of “‘ Co-ordinated 
Social Researches in a Scottish Area ”’ and including one by Trist, ‘‘ The Functional 
Penetration of a Social Field,” represent one of the early British attempts in social 
science integration. After two years as a psychologist at Mill Hill Neurosis Centre, 
under Dr. Aubrey Lewis, in the early years of the late war, Trist came into the 
British Army where he became Senior Psychologist at the Research and Training 
Centre concerned with the development and validation of officer-selection methods. 
Later he became Adviser in social psychology to the Army’s Civil Resettlement 
organisation and was concerned there with many developments, among them 
those which he now reports in his joint article with Adam Curle. For his work in 
the Army he was awarded the O.B.E. He is now a senior staff-member at the 
Tavistock Institute of Human Relations. Like an increasing number of psycho- 
logists he decided to undertake personal psychoanalysis as the best way of under- 
standing dynamic problems. 
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